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ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS.... 


TABLETS 

Memorial  Tablets,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Honorary  and  Mortuary, 
in  Bronze,  Brass,  Mosaic  and  Marble. 
Our  varied  and  always  original  de¬ 
signs  are  made  to  meet  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  artistic  conditions  of 
their  surroundings.  Of  all  forms 
of  memorials  the  tablet  is  the 
LEAST  EXPENSIVE,  especially 
where  permanence  is  desired  in 
unison  with  good  taste.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  submitted. 

Historical  Booklet  (Illastrated)  sent  uiK>n  request. 


WINDOWS 

Our  memorial  windows  are  made 
of  TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS, 
which  is  produced  exclusively  at 
our  own  furnace,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  from  other  makers  or  used 
by  any  other  artists.  In  range,  depth 
and  brilliancy  ot  color  it  has  never 
been  equalled,  and  when  we  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  window  work  the  great¬ 
est  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the 
pieces,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
the  desired  effect  both  in  color  and 
texture.  The  selection  is  made  by 
a  trained  artisan,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  artist.  Special  designs 
and  estimates  submitted. 

Historical  Booklet  (Illastrated)  senljapon  request 


MONUMENTS 

Out-of-Door  Memorials,  Mausole¬ 
ums,  Tombs,  Headstones,  and  all 
forms  of  mortuary  monuments  of  our 
construction  possess  both  Beauty  of 
Design  and  Durability.  In  Marble, 
Granite  or  Bronze,  our  work  always 
maintains  the  correct  structural  pro¬ 
portions,  the  proper  relation  of 
ornament  to  form,  with  the  whole 
in  harmony  with  the  environment, 
thus  making  the  most  modest 
memorial  a  WORK  OF  ART. 
Special  designs  and  estimates  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Historical  Booklet  (Illustrated)  sent  upon  request. 


THE  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS  TO  BE  PLACED  BY  US  FOR  EASTER  OF  1899  IN  PROMINENT  CHURCHES  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
COUNTRY.  DOUBLE  IN  NUMBER  THOSE  OF  ANY  PREYIOUS  EASTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COMPANY.  WE  ATTRIBUTE  THIS  GRATIFYING  FACT  TO  THE: 
GREATLY  INCREASED  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  ARTISTIC  MERIT  OF  OUR  WORK,  AND  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  TIFFANY  FAYRILE  GLASS. 


Tiffany  Studios 


Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Co. 

ITi$torieal  Booklet  about  Glaes  Moeaie  UUuetrated) 
aUo  upon  request. 


I  333-341  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3.  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  First "  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  DurriELO,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Coarse  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  dav  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Ma<lison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  ^uare  and  24th  Street. 

Maintains  .thuiiwui  Square  Chui'ch  House  and  Missiim,  384 
Third  Avenue. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Hitie  Kin,  Missionary. 

83  Fifth  Avenue.  • 

Sabbath  School,  2.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Boys’  Day  School  every  day  except  Saturday,  10  A.M.- 
3  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henht  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Carries  on  a  very  gn^at  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbcry,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Stre»-t. 

Maintains  the  Phetps  Settiement,  314  Eiast  35th  Street. 


West  En«l  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  l()5th  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 
Preachers  for  Holy  WeeK :  Monday,  Rev.  Maltbe  D. 
Babcock,  D.D.,  Tuesday,  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Pentecos^D.D., 
Wednesday.  Rev.  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.D.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.;  Friday,  Rev. 
Chas.  Clthbert  Hall,  D.D. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

700  Park  Avenue. 

The  Social  Significance  of  the  Religious  revival 
IN  England  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 
Eight  Public  Lectures  on  the  Ely  Foundation. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D. 

April  4,  4.30  P.M.— Iiifroducf  iVoi.  The  Beginnintjs  of  Meth- 
odism. 

5,  4.30  P.M. — The  Methodiid  Movement. 

IL  4.30  P.M.—EnglamTs  OmdiUon  and  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Party. 

12,  4  30  P.M.— The  Evatigelical  Party  and  Social  Re¬ 
form. 

18,  4.30  P.M.—The  Broad  Church  School  and  Liberal¬ 
ism. 

19,  4.30  P.M.— The  Broad  Church  School  and  LOteral- 
ism,  Continued, 

25,  4.30  P.M.-Tiie  High  Church  Reaction. 

26,  4.30  P.M.— Summary  and  Omcltisinn. 


LECTURES. 

Social  Ethics. 

The  People’s  Institute,  Cooper  Union, 

Eighth  Street,  Fourth  and  Third  Avenues. 
Sunday  Evenings  at  8. 

Modern  Problems  Ethically  Considered. 

April  2.— Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  Iowa  College. 
Music :  Vocal  or  Instrumental  every  evening. 


Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9.5.  Afternoons  of 
Holidays. 

Tuesday  Evening^  at  8. 

April  i.—The  BermwUis.  H.  J.  Bridgman. 

“  11.— r/i€  Imlies.  George  Donalson. 


Social  Science:  Principles  of  Life  Insurance  and 
THEIR  Relations  to  Society  and  the  State. 

Room  305  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  116th  Street. 

Hyde  Lectures:  by  Hon.  CHiarlton  T.  Lewis. 

Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

April  3. — T/ie  Termination  of  the  Life  Insurance  Contract, 
by  maturity,  expiration,  lapse  or  surrender. 

“  i.— Selection  for  or  against  the  Company,  as  an  in¬ 

fluence  disturbing  anticipated  averages  in  Life 
insurance. 

“  10.— Gambling  and  f ratal  in  Life  Insurance. 

“  11.— Relations  of  Life  Insurance.  Cttmjtaniesand  their 

business  to  the  state,  government  suitcn-ision  of 
Life  Insurance. 

“  12.— Extensions  of  Instiranee  t^nciiile.  Life  Instl- 

rance  as  a  social  institution. 


CHEMICAL  LECTURES. 
Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
Havermeyer  Hall,  3.30  P.M. 
April  Z.— Calico  Printing  with  Azo-colors. 
Charles  E.  Pellew. 

No  tickets  required. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH. 

Room  309  Havermeyer  Hall,  Columbia  University. 
French  Language  and  Literature. 

A  course  of  four  lectures  in  French  will  be  given  by 
Monsieur  Eduard  Rod,  on 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

Thursday,  March  30,  “  3.M  P.M. 

Saturday,  April  1,  “  11.^  A.M. 

Tickets  of  admission  are  required.  They  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  without  charge,  by  application  to  Professor 
Adolphe  Cohn  at  the  University. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Great  Hall,  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues.  8  P.  M. 

People’s  Institute  I^ectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
(hooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

March  30,  Thursday.— Club  Night  of  The  People's  Club. 

“  31,  Friday.— Subject  not  chosen. 

Hazen  S.  Pingree,  Governor  of  Michigan. 

Travel  and  descriptive  Geography.  8  P.  M. 

April  l.—Thc  Yosemite  Valley.  Miss  Mary  V,  Worstell., 
“  Z.-Stnithern  Califtjrnia.  G.  F.  Greene. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  No.  5  West  125th  Street. 
AphilI.  8  P.M.— TAe  Government  of  Cities  in  America  and 
Europe. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Speirs. 


(Continued  on  page  25.) 
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EASTER  SONG. 


ANNA  P.  FORD. 

The  Christ  had  died! 

Was  crucified; 

And  then— O  joy  and  wonder! 

O'er  death  and  grave, 

With  power  to  save, 

He  burst  the  bars  asunder. 

The  Christ  has  risen! 

Hss  entered  Heaven, 

Victoriously  ascending! 

With  Earth  and  skies 
A  glad  surprise 
In  joyful  chorus  blending. 

Sing  and  rejoice! 

With  grateful  voice 
Through  heaven’s  high  arches  ringing. 
With  fragrant  fiowers. 

The  golden  hours, 

A  happy  Easter  bringing. 
Binghamton. 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  week 
is  no  donbt  the  signing  of  the  convention  by 
which  the  boundary  beween  the  British  and 
French  possessions  in  Africa  was  definitely 
fixed.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  diplomacy  and 
means  much  for  peace  and  progress.  The 
Tribune  thus  sums  up  the  facts: 

This  settlement  will  give  Great  Britain  an 
unbroken  strip  of  land  across  Africa  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  Zanzibar  to  the  Mediterranean, 
though  not  in  the  other  direction  to  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  the  Niger  territories  remaining  a 
mere  enclave.  It  will  give  France  a  giant 
empire  fronting  upon  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the 
North  Atlantic  and' the  Mediterranean,  but  not 
reaching  across  to  the  Red  Sea,  nor  even  to  the 
Nile.  Each  of  these  Powers  will  therefore 
have  gained  an  important  point,  and  have  con¬ 
ceded  a  point  to  the  other,  which  is  about  the 
only  way  in  which  a  satisfactory  settlement 
could  be  made.  France  will  have,  as  indeed 
she  has  long  had,  a  larger  share  of  Africa  than 
any  other  Power,  with  Great  Britain  a  good 
second.  And  in  all  of  Africa  north  of  the 
equator  there  will  be  left  for  future  partition¬ 
ing  only  Morocco  and  the  strip  of  coast  south 
of  it  which  Spain  nominally  claims,  all  of 
which  forms  an  enclave  in  French  territory; 
Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  which  lie  between  French 
and  British  territories,  and  may  be  partitioned 
between  those  Powers;  Liberia,  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  independence,  but  will 
not  be  if  France  and  Germany  can  help  it,  and 
Abyssinia,  for  which  four  Powers  have  been 
contending.  _ 

At  this  writing  our  forces  in  Luzon  are 
marching  toward  the  Tagal  capital  Malolos, 
after  a  very  hot  battle  or  rather  succession  of 
battles  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  dur¬ 
ing  which  our  forces  pushed  their  way  north¬ 
ward  from  Manila,  taking  Malinta,  Malabon, 
Polo,  Marilao  and  numerous  villages  and  driv¬ 
ing  Aguinaldo’s  forces  back  upon  the  capital. 
Our  men  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  “rush¬ 
ing”  entrenchments,  swimming  a  river  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  to  capture  four  times  their 
number  of  fully  armed  soldiers,  and  showing 
themselves  marvellously  well  able  to  cope  with 
the  peculiar  physical  difficulties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion — morass  and  jungle,  river  and  forest.  In 
the  victorious  charge  at  Polo,  on  Sunday, 


General  Hale  was  wounded — it  is  hoped  not 
severely — and  a  very  heavy  loss  was  sustained 
in  the  fatal  wounding  before  Malinta,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  of  Colonel  Harry  C.  Egbert  of  the  Twenty- 
second  United  States  Infantry. 

Colonel  Egbert  was  an  officer  to  whom  this 
country  owes  much.  He  has  been  an  officer  for 
thirty-eight  years,  having  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Twelfth  Infantry  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg, 
escaping  to  be  wounded  at  Bethesda  Church, 
Virginia.  He  was  twice  brevetted  for  gallantry 
in  the  Civil  War,  served  afterward  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  being  with  Custer  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Little  Big  Horn,  served  in  Manila 
during  the  war  tvith  Spain,  and  has  done  effi¬ 
cient  service  in  the  present  conflict  with  the 
insurgents.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  General 
Otis  and  his  brother  officers.  A  fit  tribute  to 
his  memory  has  already  been  offered  by  the 
Government.  General  Otis  having  cabled  yes¬ 
terday  that  Colonel  Egbert’s  son  was  a  private 
in  his  father’s  regiment,  a  youth  of  fine  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  the  President  al 
once  cabled  appointing  him  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Twenty-second. 

The  events  of  the  past  weeks  have  made 
it  certain  that  Aguinaldo’s  forces  are  far 
better  organized  and  capable  of  a  more  steady 
persistence  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  This 
is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  Tagal  army  both 
of  the  native  forces  which  were  formerly  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  of  a  number  of 
Spanish  soldiers  and  officers  formerly  held  cap¬ 
tive  hy  the  insurgents.  But  the  Tagals  are 
savages  notwithstanding.  This  is  shown  by 
their  treatment  of  prisoners  and  by  the  stand¬ 
ing  order  that  all  ‘  ‘  spies,  messengers  and 
marauders”  taken  captive  are  to  be  put  to 
death  at  once.  As  they  are  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  trial,  the  order  of  course  means  death  to 
all. 

The  French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  M. 
Jules  Cambon,  has  been  empowered  to  repre¬ 
sent  Spain  in  exchanging  the  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Senor  Silvela,  the  Prime 
Minister,  declares  that  the  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  are  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  Notwithstanding  which, 
it  is  said  that  the  Spanish  government  offers  to 
ransom  the  prisoners  in  Aguinaldo’s  hands, 
though  General  Otis  has  protested  against  such 
an  act.  No  fear  of  any  Carlist  uprising  is  felt 
by  the  Queen  Regent. 

A  report,  which,  however,  lacks  confirmation, 
says  that  the  German  authorities  have  decided 
to  abandon  Iheir  support  of  Mataafa’s  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Samoa.  Better  founded  is  the 
statement  that  the  idea  of  partitioning  the 
group  of  islands  between  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been  set 
aside  as  impracticable.  Should  Germany  in¬ 
deed  withdraw  support  from  Mataafa  the  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  over,  but  this  apparently  sim¬ 


ple  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for  as  yet. 

The  disbandment  of  the  Cuban  army,  shortly 
to  be  completed,  promises  a  relaxation  of  our 
military  occupation.  From  seven  the  island  is 
to  be  divided  into  three  military  divisions, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  our  forces  will  be 
withdrawn  before  the  rainy  season  begins. 
General  Brooke  is  maturing  plans  for  lighten¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  entire  island 
being  divided  into  134  “municipalities”  the 
taxes  will  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  municipalities  where  they  are  levied.  Tax 
rates  are  to  be  materially  reduced  and  the 
repartimiento,  that  is  the  tax  on  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  food  and  fuel,  will  be  entirely 
swept  away.  The  most  important  new  meas¬ 
ure  is  that  respecting  debtors,  giving  a  period 
of  grace — till  April  1st,  1900,  during  which 
mortgages  cannot  be  foreclosed  nor  property 
sold  for  principal  or  interest,  and  extending  the 
period  of  payment  of  all  debts  to  six  or  three 
years,  according  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness. 
A  provisional  Supreme  Court  was  established 
by  decree  on  Friday. 


The  Cuban  Assembly  has  sent  two  delegates 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  President — 
presumably  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  $3,000,000  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
Cuban  troops.  Of  course  these  very  respecta¬ 
ble  gentlemen  have  no  official  standing  which 
the  President  can  recognize,  since  the  body 
which  delegates  them  has  none.  Meanwhile 
the  money  remains  on  board  of  the  transport  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana  and  the  soldiers  are  going 
hungry. 

A  new  Cuban  party  has  been  projected — it 
proposes  to  have  nothing  to  say  either  to  Gomez 
or  to  the  National  Assembly.  Its  prospect  of 
seeing  the  light  of  existence  is  very  small. 
Banditti  are  still  making  trouble  near  Santi¬ 
ago;  but  General  Wood  appears  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  that  appropriation  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  make  law-abiding  citizens  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  bandits. 

New  evidences  are  continually  reaching  us 
that  pastors  and  people  in  other  communions 
than  the  Episcopal  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value,  in  the  religions  life  of  the  believer,  of 
following  our  Lord  in  love  and  prayer  during 
this  sacred  anniversary  week — most  fitly  termed 
“Holy.”  The  South  Congregational  Church 
of  Springfield,  of  which  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxon 
is  pastor,  had  preaching  services  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  and  on  this  (Thurs¬ 
day)  evening  (the  evening  on  which  our  Lord 
instituted  the  Last  Supper),  a  celebration  of 
“Holy  Communion”  as  the  church  calendar 
reverently  calls  it.  On  Good  Friday  (to-mor¬ 
row)  there  will  be  a  Union  Service,  and  the 
services  of  next  Sunday,  as  in  very  many 
churches  of  our  own  denomination,  will  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  Easter  Day. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PO^TIR  IN  SOME  GREAT 
PREACHERS. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

I  have  been  requested  to  indicate  some  of  the 
elements  of  power  in  several  great  preachers 
whom  I  have  heard,  and  shall  speak  of  those 
who  are  no  longer  living.  As  all  the  planets 
in  the  skies  shine  only  in  the  reflected  light  of 
the  sun,  so  all  the  best  Gospel-preachers  reflect 
the  divine  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ; 
jet  one  pulpit-star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory.  Ood  never  intends  that  any  of  his 
Aml>a.ssadors  shall  succeed  without  more  or  less 
of  the  “power  from  on  high.” 

I  shall  begin  with  the  prince  of  preachers  in 
this  century,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  whom  I 
knew  well,  and  heard  often  from  his  youth  up. 
His  was  an  extraordinary  combination  of  pow¬ 
ers.  He  was  a  master  of  the  raciest  and  sim¬ 
plest  English  dialect,  the  language  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Bunyan.  His  melodious  voice  reached 
the  mightiest  assemblies  without  a  break  or 
an  atom  of  hoarseness.  His  faith  in  God’s  in¬ 
fallible  Word  was  so  adamantine  that  he 
preached  it  without  a  quaver  of  doubt ;  and  his 
marvellous  memory  held  the  whole  Bible  so 
perfectly  that  he  could  weave  it  through  his 
discourses,  which  were  always  extemporaneous. 
He  had  a  keen  humor,  immense  common  sense, 
a  lively  imagination  and  a  great  loving  heart. 
He  was  tremendous  in  appeal,  and  weak  only 
in  the  pathetic.  To  all  these  gifts  he  added 
great  skill  as  an  executive  organizer.  His 
crowning  glory  was  that  his  inner  life  was 
hid  with  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  mighty  in 
prayer,  and  he  probably  won  more  souls  to  the 
Saviour  than  any  minister  in  modem  times. 
Not  a  twinkling  star  was  he,  but  a  planet  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

It  has  been  very  common  to  compare  Spur¬ 
geon  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  but  their 
differences  were  more  marked  than  their  re¬ 
semblances.  Mr.  Beecher  possessed  the  more 
brilliant  genius,  the  richer  poetic  imagination, 
the  finer  elocution,  and  greater  magnetic  power 
to  captivate  and  thrill  an  audience ;  yet  as  a 
preacher  of  God’s  Word  he  would  not  come 
within  many  leagues  of  Spurgeon.  Horace 
Greeley  once  said  to  me,  “I  never  think  of 
Beecher  as  a  minister  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  he 
is  a  wonderful  religious  stump-orator.”  That 
is  a  fair  description.  He  was  no  theologian, 
had  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
— used  a  text  (as  he  said  himself)  merely  as  a 
gate  to  enter  into  a  wide  field  of  disquisition, 
where  he  drew  upon  the  nniversal  realm  of 
nature  and  humanity  and  from  his  own  fertile 
and  inexhaustible  brain.  He  was  equally  great 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  had  rare 
power  in  the  pathetic,  especially  when  he 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  tender  minor  key.  In 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  commanding  elo¬ 
quence  and  the  magnetism  that  holds  auditors 
spell -bound,  Beecher  had  no  American  rival 
in  the  last  half  century ;  yet  while  he  had  an 
immense  influence  on  public  sentiment,  he 
could  hardly  be  considered  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  His  father. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  was  the  mightier  gospeller 
and  soul-winner.  Henry  Ward  once  said  to  me, 
•*  ‘  Put  ail  his  children  together,  and  we  don’t 
equal  my  father.  ’  ’  The  grand  old  man,  when 
asked  what  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  replied,  “It  is  not  theology  or  philosophy 
or  controversy,  it  is  saving  souls.” 

Forty  years  ago  the  London  Times  declared 
that  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh  was 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  Great  Britain. 
Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Thackeray  and  other  nota¬ 
bles  who  spent  a  Sunday  in  Edinburgh  joined 
in  the  throng  that  packed  St.  John’s  Presby¬ 
terian  church ;  and  the  marvel  was  that  the 
discourses  which  so  charmed  the  people  of 
high  and  low  degree  were  all  written  out  and 


committed  to  memory !  Doctors  Chalmers  and 
Guthrie,  the  two  kings  of  Scottish  pulpit  elo¬ 
quence,  wrote  every  line  of  their  sermons ;  and 
their  impassioned  delivery  electrified  the  audience. 
Guthrie’s  forte  was  in  the  pictorial  and  the 
persuasive;  he  was  intensely  evangelical,  ex¬ 
celled  in  vivid  illustration,  and  his  voice  was 
an  orchestra.  He  possessed  heart-power,  and 
the  man  who  lacks  that  can  rarely  captivate 
and  conquer  an  audience.  I  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  but  I 
imagine  that  in  stature,  voice  and  magnetic 
oratory  he  was  more  like  Guthrie  than  any 
American  preacher  has  ever  been;  both  gave 
full  rush  to  their  holy  emotions.  It  seems  to 
be  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  cultivate  a  calm, 
quiet  and  colloquial  delivery ;  but  the  ghosts 
of  Chalmers,  Whitfield,  Guthrie,  Duff,  Simp¬ 
son  and  Beecher  rise  up  in  indignant  protest 
and  truly  declare  that  the  preacher  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  Gospel  who  stifles  and  strangles  red-hot 
emotions  sacrifices  half  his  power.  Brethren, 
in  God’s  name  I  beseech  you,  fire  up! 

One  of  the  striking  examples  of  the  magical 
power  of  a  fine  delivery  was  Edward  N.  Kirk. 
I  once  asked  Albert  Barnes  in  Philadelphia, 
“Who  was  the  gretest  preacher  that  you  have 
ever  heard?’  His  reply  was,  “I  cannot  say — 
but  the  greatest  Gospel-preaching  I  ever  heard 
was  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Kirk  during  a  revival  in 
my  church.  He  was  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  swept  all  before  him.  ’  ’  Kirk,  when  I 
heard  him  in  his  early  prime,-  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  personal  beauty,  splendid  voice,  and  in¬ 
tense  spiritual  emotion.  He  preached  for  souls. 
Yet  those  discourses  which  produced  such  great 
effects  read  very  tamely  when  put  into  cold 
type.  It  was  just  so  with  the  elder  Dr.  Stephen 
H.  Tyng.  His  fervid  extemporaneous  sermons 
were  like  the  rapid  discharge  of  a  Gatling  gun, 
and  did  great  execution ;  but  they  would  not 
bear  printing.  No  matter  for  that.  Forty-nine 
out  of  every  fifty  sermons  are  made  to  be  heard 
and  not  to  be  read ;  what  is  demanded  is  the 
immediate  effect  upon  the  reason,  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  the  wills  of  the  auditors.  The 
preacher  who  does  the  most  good  is  the  best 
preacher. 

I  never  heard  but  one  sermon  by  that  rare 
combination  of  poet,  philosopher,  preacher  and 
patriot.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford ;  but 
his  grandest  discourses  I  have  devoured  with 
delight ;  they  are  full  of  marrow  and  fatness. 
He  was  the  most  original  thinker  that  the  New 
England  pulpit  has  produced  in  our  day ;  his 
plummet  sank  into  the  ‘deep  things”  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  no  American  sermons  are 
more  rich  in  suggestion  and  inspiration.  For 
some  of  his  peculiar  theological  speculations  I 
care  nothing ;  but  the  quickening  thoughts  that 
flamed  out  of  his  brilliant  brain  and  devout 
heart — and  clothed  in  language  as  beautiful  as 
Tennyson’s — are  worthy  of  the  closest  study  by 
all  young  ministers.  When  alive,  he  possessed 
no  peculiar  charm  in  his  elocution. 

I  shall  break  my  resolution  in  regard  to  living 
preachers  in  order  to  say  a  word  about  my  be¬ 
loved  friend.  Dr.  Alexander  MacLaren  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  1  do  so  because  his  sermons  are 
more  widely  read  in  this  country  than  those  of 
any  foreign  preacher  since  Spurgeon.  The 
peculiar  elements  of  his  power  are  twofold. 
The  first  is  his  marvelous  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  second 
is  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  his  illustrations. 
His  style  is  faultless.  He  prepares  only  one 
sermon  a  week,  and  delivers  it  ferv'ently. 
Every  sermon  points  to  Jesus  Christ. 

If  I  had  the  space,  I  would  love  to  speak  of 
the  majestic  oratory  of  Dr.  Stephen  Olin,  and 
the  holy  fire  of  Charles  G.  Finney  (king  of  all 
soul -awakening  evangelists)  and  the  fascinating 
discourses  of  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander; 
but  I  cannot  close  without  saying  that  the 


most  overwhelming  burst  of  sacred  eloquence 
that  I  ever  heard  from  human  lips  was  Dr. 
Alexander  Duff’s  famous  discourse  for  foreign 
missions  delivered  in  the  old  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Dr.  McOosh  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
Duff  in  Scotland,  when  he  surpassed  Chalmers. 
The  packed  assemblage  in  the  Tabernacle  that 
evening  contained  over  one  hundred  ministers. 
In  delivery  Duff  was  utterly  reckless ;  he  swung 
his  long  arms  like  windmills  and  sometimes  he 
leaped  up  several  inches  from  the  platform. 
For  nearly  two  hours  he  held  that  vast  audi¬ 
tory  breathless ;  he  was  so  inspired  by  his  great 
theme  that  his  “face  shone  as  it  were  the  face 
of  an  angel,  ’  ’  and  at  the  close  of  his  maguili- 
cent  peroration,  he  sank  back  into  his  seat  per¬ 
fectly  overcome  by  his  emotions!  “Now,” 
said  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  “shut  up  this 
Tabernacle ;  who  will  dare  to  speak  here  after 
this?”  I  thank  God  that  I  ever  heard  that 
address ;  it  gave  me  a  new  conception  of  the 
power  of  an  ambassador  of  the  living  God 
when  his  soul  was  all  aflame  with  Jesus  Christ, 
and  he  was  under  the  Holy  Spirit’s  baptism  of 
fire.  _ 

M.\CALKSTKK  COLLEGE,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Covert. 

Through  the  phenomenal  depression  of  all 
kinds  of  securities,  but  particularly  real  estate, 
Macalester  College  in  the  Synod  of  Minnesota 
finds  herself  practically  bankrupt.  A  desperate 
effort  is  being  made  in  the  Synod  and  among 
the  friends  of  education  generally  to  save  the 
college.  Her  best  local  supporters  went  down 
in  the  panic.  Her  encumbrances  rose  to  |120,- 
(X)0.  By  compromising  with  creditors  and  the 
most  generous  subscriptions  of  friends  that 
enormous  burden  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  will  make 
this  college  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students  free  of  debt.  Every  dollar  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  conditioned  on  the  entire  indebtedness 
being  removed,  and  final  and  most  strenuous 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise  the  whole 
amount.  President  James  Wallace,  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Covert  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  all  of  St. 
Paul  and  representing  the  Board,  have  been 
presenting  the  needs  of  the  institution  to 
friends  of  the  East.  They  meet  with  cordial 
and  substantial  sympathy.  Mr.  H.  K.  Taylor, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
college.  The  sacrifices  that  members  of  the 
Board  and  particularly  of  the  Faculty  have 
made  to  keep  Macalester  College  for  the  work 
of  Christian  education  are  indicative  of  a  type 
of  heroism  and  consecration  unsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  pioneer  missionary  work.  Out  of  275 
churches  in  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  less  than 
a  third  are  self-supporting  and  competent  to 
help  outside  causes.  Her  ministers  and  Sunday- 
school  workers  are  striving  with  courage  and 
self-denial  to  save  this  splendidly  located, 
finely  equipped  college  to  the  great  work  of 
educating  and  evangelizing  this  Northwest. 

St.  Pacl,  Minn. 

The  First  Church  of  Glens  Falls  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  its  pastors.  Dr.  Andrew 
J.  Fennel  was  pastor  and  their  patriarch  there 
for  about  forty-five  years ;  then  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Crosser’s  highly  successful  ministry  lasted 
for  seven  years,  until  December  1st  last,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  work  at  Kenwood  Church, 
Chicago.  The  pulpit  had  been  vacant  less  than 
three  months  when  a  call  was  tendered  to  the 
Rev.  John  R.  Mackay  of  Providence,  and  he 
was  duly  installed  (as  we  have  already  noticed) 
on  the  evening  of  March  10th.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  a  preacher  of  fine  ability,  and  a  pastor  to 
match.  _ 

A  kind  friend  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  who 
signs  the  initials  M.  S.  C.,  sends  two  dollars  for 
the  Me  All  Mission.  We  have  gratefully  received 
it  and  sent  it  to  the  treasurer  in  Philadelphia. 


March  80,  1899. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 


JUSTICE  TO  OUR  LATE  ENEMIES. 

War  is  a  wonderful  eye-opener.  It  is  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  character,  whereby  the  positions  of 
men  are  often  reversed ;  the  obscure  are 
brought  to  the  front ;  and  the  ‘  *  ride  on  white 
horses”  glittering  figures  that  retire  into  ob¬ 
livion.  Never  was  this  more  fully  illustrated 
than  in  the  war  in  Cuba  that  has  but  recently 
come  to  an  end,  without  bringing  forward 
among  our  enemies  a  single  great  leader.  My 
object  in  this  letter  is  to  set  in  a  clearer  light 
the  real  heroes  whose  names  are  worthy  to 
live  in  history. 

I  begin  with  those  at  the  head  of  the  column : 
the  Govemors-General,  but  they  do  not  detain 
us  long.  “The  Captains  and  the  Kings  de¬ 
part.  ’  ’  Dashing  figures  they  were,  covered 
with  gold,  as  they  rode  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  regiments.  But  what  did  they  do  but 
issue  pompous  declarations  that  the  Rebellion 
was  subdued;  that  ‘‘the  faithful  island”  was 
more  loyal  than  ever;  but  that  for  absolute 
security  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  send 
a  few  more  regiments  across  the  sea ! 

This  sort  of  playing  at  war  went  on  for  three 
or  four  years,  but  always  with  the  same  report, 
that  the  Rebellion  was  just  on  the  point  of 
being  subdued,  but  with  the  embers  of  a  con¬ 
flagration  still  burning.  In  all  these  years  we 
do  not  read  that  a  single  Captain-General 
fought  a  battle  and  won  a  victory,  nor  even  so 
much  as  planned  a  campaign !  Indeed  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  would  be  to  interfere  with  the 
sacred  Spanish  observance  of  the  afternoon 
xiesta,  which  has  never  been  changed  since, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Spanish 
army  besieging  Gibraltar,  ceased  firing  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  two,  that  the  gallant  war¬ 
riors  might  wrap  themselves  in  their  ‘  ‘  martial 
cloaks”  and  retire  to  their  tents  for  their 
needed  repose ! 

Following  this  excellent  rule,  I  find  that  in 
all  the  years  that  the  Spaniards  ‘‘besieged” 
Cuba  they  never  exposed  their  precious  lives 
to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  Fleet  after  fleet 
brought  fresh  recruits,  that  pitched  their 
camps  along  the  coast,  and  in  every  town  in 
the  interior,  and  yet  accomplished  nothing! 
Now  and  then  a  troop  of  cavalry  would  make  a 
dash  through  the  forest,  and  perchance  come 
upon  a  group  of  rebels  under  the  trees,  whom 
they  captured  and  marched  in  triumph  to 
Havana  to  be  shot  in  the  moat  of  the  Cabanas 
Fortress,  but  beyond  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  called  even  a  skirmish  ending  with  a 
petty  victory ! 

Such  was  the  inglorious  issue  of  years  of 
war.  Whose  fault  was  it?  Was  it  that  the 
descendants  of  the  warriors  who  marched  with 
the  Dnke  of  Alva  to  the  conquest  of  the  Low 
Countries  had  lost  their  courage  or  their 
martial  discipline?  Not  in  the  slightest.  It 
was  only  that  there  was  no  Dnke  of  Alva  to 
lead  them.  ‘‘The  Captains  and  the  Kings” 
were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pleasures 
of  Havana,  with  the  theatres  and  the  bull¬ 
fights  and  the  cock-fights,  to  be  chasing  a  ragged 
rout  of  beggarly  rebels : 

“  On  with  the  dance. 

Let  joy  be  nneonflned.” 

And  what  of  the  troops?  Had  they  no  stom¬ 
ach  for  fighting?  There  was  no  better  material 
in  all  Europe,  if  only  they  had  had  command¬ 
ers  to  lead  them.  It  is  said  that  once  the 
mighty  Weyler  mustered  forty  thousand  men, 
to  march  in  force  against  the  rebels  and  anni¬ 
hilate  them  at  a  blow,  and  no  doubt  he  would 
have  done  it  had  not  the  enemy’s  ‘‘mighty 
army”  vanished  into  thin  air.  What  then 
could  he  do,  if  they  would  disappoint  him,  ex¬ 
cept  to  send  news  to  Madrid  that  there  was  no 


more  a  rebel  who  dared  to  show  his  head 
under  the  palm-trees  of  Cuba! 

But  where  were  the  real  heroes  who  could 
not  show  themselves  in  the  war  in  Cuba? 
They  are  not  far  to  seek,  for  they  were  the 
very  soldiers  who  were  mustered  rank  on  rank 
and  sent  across  the  sea  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Spain.  Here  I  do  not  speak  from  my  own  ob¬ 
servation,  for  before  I  came  the  last  soldier 
had  been  sent  back  to  his  country,  save  those 
who  were  left  to  die  in  the  hospitals.  But  I 
give  the  testimony  of  officers  of  high  position 
— colonels  and  generals— that  there  never  was 
— and  could  not  have  been — better  material  for 
an  army  than  those  sarnie  Spaniards  who  had 
been  shipped  across  the  sea  to  fight  the  battles 
of  their  country.  During  the  period  of  the 
armistice,  while  our  commissioners  were  in 
conference  with  those  of  Spain  in  Paris,  to  the 
end  of  forming  the  conditions  of  perpetual 
peace,  the  armies  were  not  engaged  in  active 
war.  But  the  discipline  they  observed  was 
perfect.  No  fewer  than  thirty- two  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers  were  camped  within  the 
bounds  of  Cienfuegos,  and  it  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  our  officers — including  such  men 
as  General  Bates  and  Colonel  Rodman — that 
they  were  models  to  our  own  troops  in  these 
three  conditions  of  a  soldier:  in  temperance, 
in  discipline,  and  in  endurance.  In  all  those 
weeks,  said  Colonel  Rodman,  I  never  once  saw 
a  Spanish  soldier  show  the  slightest  indication 
of  having  drunken  too  much  to  be  good  for 
him,  or  even  to  have  taken  anything  at  all,  while 
not  unfreqnently  our  American  boys,  many  of 
whom  had  come  out  of  the  best  homes  of  New 
England,  were  staggering  along  the  street! 
Nor  did  a  Spaniard  ever  fail  to  touch  his  hat, 
or  observe  whatever  was  the  token  of  military 
courtesy.  And  last  of  all,  their  endurance  was 
amazing.  Our  boys  had  sometimes  to  be  put 
on  short  rations,  but  at  least  they  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  grumbling  over  it.  Not  so  the 
Spaniards.  They  knew  how  to  he  eilent  under 
any  hardship.  ‘‘I  remember  once,”  said  an 
officer  to  me,  ‘‘a  regiment  that  had  marched 
all  day  in  the  hot  sun,  without  a  morsel  of 
food.  But  they  did  not  growl  or  grumble.  At 
last  some  one  made  a  discovery  of  cigarettes, 
and  without  a  word  of  grumbling,  they  made 
merrj’  over  it,  and  when  they^had  blown  away 
the  last  puff,  laid  themselves  down  under  the 
trees  and  slept  soundly  like  the  brave  men  that 
they  were.”  Such  heroes,  thank  God,  are  no 
more  our  enemies,  and  may  ‘‘the  little  un¬ 
pleasantness”  that  has  for  the  past  year  dis¬ 
turbed  our  intercourse,  now  give  way  to 
mutual  respect,  to  a  hearty  good  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  perpetual  peace !  H.  M.  F. 

THE  MISQUOTATION  OF  ROM.  III.  26. 
t'lackford  Condit,  D  D. 

Misquotations  are  more  frequent,  and  their 
evil  effects  more  serious,  than  many  friends  of 
the  Bible  are  aware  of.  Exampes  might  be 
cited,  when  by  misquotation  the  meaning  of  a 
text  becomes  radically  changed.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  might  be  brought  foward,  where  the  effect 
is  to  tone  down  the  meaning;  and  still  others, 
when  the  effect  aimed  at  is  to  strengthen  the 
meaning.  In  each  case  the  offender  is  wholly 
unconscious  of  any  error  on  his  part,  and  re¬ 
peats  the  saying  as  if  it  were  veritable  Scrip¬ 
ture.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Vincent’s  ‘‘Word 
Studies  in  the  New  Testament,”  for  calling  my 
attention  to  a  very  common  misquotation  of 
Rom.  iii.  26,  the  latter  clause  of  which  reads: 
That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  jnstifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus.  This  clause  is  some¬ 
times  quoted  as  if  it  read:  ‘‘That  he  might  be 
just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  which  believ- 
eth  in  Jesus.  ” 

In  this,  the  word  yet  is  foreign  to  the  Greek. 
Its  importation,  Dr.  Vincent  declares,  ‘‘is 
purely  gratuitous. ”  He  further  says:  ‘‘It  is 


introduced  on  dogmatic  grounds,  and  implies  a 
problem  in  the  divine  nature  itself,  namely, 
to  bring  God’s  essential  justice  into  consist¬ 
ency  with  his  merciful  restoration  of  the  sin¬ 
ner.  On  the  contrary  the  words  are  co-ordi¬ 
nate — righteous  and  making  believers  lighteous.” 
Again  he  significantly  adds:  ‘‘Paul’s  object  is 
not  to  show  how  God  is  vindicated,  but  hoic  man 
is  made  righteous  with  the  righteous  God.” 

The  plain  statement  of  the  text  is  that  God’s 
righteousness  is  declared  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  righteous,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
he  makes  others  righteous;  or  as  Meyer,  in 
loco,  says:  ‘‘He  may  manifest  himself  as  one 
who  is  himself  righteous,  and  who  makes  the 
believer  righteous.  ’  ’  The  misquotation,  how¬ 
ever,  carries  with  it  a  very  different  thought, 
which  finds  expression  somewhat  as  follows: 
Notwithstanding  God  is  infinitely  just,  we 
rejoice  that  he  can  be  just  and  yet  the  jnstifier 
of  all  who  believe  in  Jesus.  There  is  here  a 
recognition  of  an  hindrance  to  the  divine  exer¬ 
cise  of  mercy  and  a  rejoicing  that  it  may  be 
overcome.  This  is  well,  but  it  is  not  the 
teaching  of  the  text.  The  wrong,  therefore, 
lies  not  in  the  implied  thought  of  the  misquo¬ 
tation,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  misquotation  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  real  text  and 
thus  mars  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  DISTRICT. 

R.  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

God’s  greatest  material  gifts  to  men  are  not 
‘‘gems  and  gold.”  These  mighty  hills  that 
stand  around  us  as  we  write  are  filled  with 
wealth  of  ‘‘anthracite,  ”  the  diamondtin  a  stage 
of  evolution.  This  asserted  crystallization 
makes  us  richer  than  if  it  were  a  wholesale 
Golconda.  So  our  riches  gain  volume  by  a 
halt  in  the  processes  of  accumulating  wealth. 

The  charm  of  a  visit  to  this  region  in  winter 
is  the  splendid  ride  by  rail  through  such  cities 
as  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg, 
with  Sunbury,  Danville  and  Pittston  introduc¬ 
ing  to  the  sisterhood  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton 
and  Carbondale.  The  rivers  are  full,  along 
whose  shining  reaches  the  cities  stand  united 
as  by  bands  of  burnished  steel.  The  mountains 
are  in  their  winter  undress,  dashed  with  snow 
and  glorified  by  the  sun  without  obscuring 
foliage.  The  strong  and  simple  beauty  of  the 
world  is  here  in  instant  gra.sp;  the  virile 
genuineness  and  worth  of  that  which,  like  the 
character  of  the  people,  is  founded  in  truth  and 
expressed  in  true  riches. 

But  beyond  and  within  the  charm  of  the  re. 
gion  one  finds  the  joy  of  fellowship  with  a 
great  and  growing  and  controlling  Christian 
society.  For  the  pioneers  of  the  ‘‘Diamond 
District”  of  the  Keystone  State  were  no  for¬ 
tune  hunters;  no  searchers  for  El  Dorado  and 
sudden  riches ;  they  tracked  the  rivers  to  find 
peaceful  homes.  They  toiled  and  builded  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  wealth  that  lay  hid  within  the 
sheltering  hills.  Their  piety  and  principle 
took  deep  root  in  the  valleys  where  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  churches  stand  together  to-day 
a  bulwark  of  righteousness  amid  the  inflowing 
tides  of  business  and  immigration.  It  is  a 
delight  to  find  these  strong  churches,  these 
great  and  intelligent  and  earnest  congregations, 
with  fine  houses  of  prayer  where  men  grow 
strong  in  faith  and  lofty  in  stature  after  true 
and  high  ideals;  where  young  people  come 
into  touch  with  a  true  personal  life  and  learn 
to  love  that  which  has  made  their  own  homes 
so  blessed.  It  is  this  hidden  life,  that  which 
is  not  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  press, 
which  one  must  come  to  find  and  appreciate  by 
personal  contact,  that  makes  these  valley  cities 
of  the  coal  regions  so  rich  and  strong  and 
happy.  A  life  that  takes  large  hold  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  each  town  and  welds  them  into  a  broth¬ 
erhood  of  holiness  and  love. 
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WHAT  THE  CHURCH  DESIRES. 

The  movement  to  persuade  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  severe  action  against  Professor 
McGiffert  seems  to  lack  the  elements  of  timeli¬ 
ness  and  spontaneity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
untimely  than  the  proposal  to  plunge  the 
Church  again  into  the  turmoil  from  whose 
paralyzing  effects  it  is  but  slowly  freeing  itself. 
To  be  sure  of  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
no  further  than  the  rooms  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Boards,  where  hard-worked  secre¬ 
taries,  faced  with  the  spectres  of  debt  and  con¬ 
tracted  work  on  the  one  side,  and  the  millions 
of  spiritually  starved  on  the  other,  dread 
nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of  bitter  contro¬ 
versy.  Nor  is  there  evidence  of  spontaneity  in 
the  effort,  except  so  far  as  a  few  individuals 
are  concerned.  The  Church  is  not  responding 
to  the  suggestion  with  vigor  and  zeal.  There 
are  no  signs  that  it  is  addressing  itself  with 
fresh  courage  to  the  task  of  heresy-hunting 
and  heretic-scourging.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  unresponsive  to  the  war-cry  of  the  fire- 
eaters. 

This  apathy  is  not  due  to  any  loosening  of  its 
hold  upon  the  great  Christian  verities,  nor  to 
any  lukewarmness  in  Christian  devotion.  Quite 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  We  venture  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Church  never  had  a  more  vital 
grasp  of  truth,  nor  a  more  ardent  zeal  in  its 
Master’s  service.  But  it  has  learned  some 
lessons,  and  desires  to  put  them  in  practice. 

It  has  learned  that  for  aggressive  work  with¬ 
out  it  needs  peace  within.  The  foes  it  has  to 
combat  are  of  enormous  power.  Materialism, 
evil  habit,  superstition,  the  sway  of  false  gods, 
the  negations  of  atheism  and  the  temptations  of 
the  crafty,  the  domination  of  selfishness  and 
the  fiercenesslof  passion,  demand  all  the  energy 
of  the  Church,  all  its  faithfulness  and  stead¬ 
fastness,  all  its  stores  of  love  and  patience,  all 
its  lavishment  of  service  and  sacrifice.  Ser¬ 
vants  of  a  common  Lord,  with  such  tasks  aud 
opportunities,  squander  their  strength  and 
fritter  away  their  time  when  they  turn 
against  their  fellows  for  minor  differences  of 
view,  the  force  needed  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
sound  instinct  underlying  the  weariness  of  con¬ 
troversy  which  is  now  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  Church’s  life. 

The  Church  has  learned  also,  what  so  many 
other  generations  have  learned,  that  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  censure  does  not  stop  the  spread  of  opin¬ 
ions.  Even  false  opinions  are  held  more  tena¬ 
ciously  when  they  are  violently  assailed,  and 
true  opinions  fiourish  and  spread  under  attack. 
The  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  not 
been  abandofied,  nor  its  results  discredited,  by 
official  condemnation.  The  Church  has  driven 
out  two  distinguished  scholars  who  make  use 
of  it,  and  strengthen  the  truth  by  that  use,  and 
has  enriched  other  communions  thereby  to  its 
own  impoverishment.  But  the  opinions  pub¬ 
licly  condemned  have  not  been  driven  out. 
They  are  becoming  a  commonplace — not  yet  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  ministry  at  large  are  not 
as  yet  abreast  of  the  people  in  this,  but  of  the 
educated,  reading  Presbyterian  public.  This 
tatement  would  doubtless  be  vehemently  de¬ 


nied  in  some  regions,  but  not  many  years  more 
will  be  needed  to  demonstrate  its  truth  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men.  Discussion  is  a  good 
thing  in  theology  as  in  politics  and  civics. 
Freedom  of  debate  brings  out  the  truth. 
Courts  cannot  determine  it,  and  punishments 
cannot  crush  it.  The  Church  is  more  and  more 
inclined  to  trust  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  lead 
it  into  the  truth. 

With  this,  the  Church  necessarily  learns  that 
it  cannot  afford  to  discourage  its  scholars. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  Without 
learning  the  questions  of  theological  scholar¬ 
ship  cannot  be  settled  any  more  than  questions 
of  chemistry  can.  Few  have  the  ability,  the 
time,  the  opportunity  to  travel  the  long  path 
that  leads  to  mastery.  Of  these  few  only  a 
part  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  does 
not  monopolize  these.  Every  reverent  scholar 
whom  a  Church  can  claim  is  a  teacher  to  be 
listened  to — not  to  be  blindly  followed,  but 
to  be  respected — and  his  teachings  are  to  be 
considered  with  candor  and  willingness  to 
learn.  Nothing  so  blights  all  that  earnest  in¬ 
dependent  thought  which  is  a  necessity  in  a 
Church  that  appeals  to  intelligence  as  the 
temper  which  distrust  the  expert  and  prefers 
to  silence  rather  than  to  weigh  his  utterances. 
W’^e  must  look  not  to  conservatism  but  to  truth 
to  dispose  of  error.  True  scholarship  will  over¬ 
come  mistaken  scholarship.  But  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  scholarship  is  a  sheer  dead  loss. 
And  the  Church  is  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  had  enough  of  such  losses. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject :  We  are 
not  informed  what  Professor  McGiffert  intends 
to  do  with  reference  to  the  “counsel”  given 
him  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  But  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  whatever  response  he  pur¬ 
poses  to  m{ike  to  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  itself,  and  that 
he  will  not  commit  the  discourtesy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  reply.  We  believe  the  General  Assembly 
does  not  meet  until  the  18th  of  May.  In  view' 
of  this  fact,  and  of  the  considerations  already 
mentioned,  it  would  seem  wise  not  to  make 
hypothetical  declarations  of  the  Assembly’s 
duty,  but  to  maintain  a  calm  and  hopeful 
spirit,  and  trust  the  Church  to  do,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  wise  and 
righteous  and  brotherly  thing,  when  the  time 
comes. 


PATRIOTIC  ENTHUSIASM  AND  MISSIONARY 
ZEAL. 

The  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  has  passed 
as  a  wave  over  the  country  in  the  last  few 
months,  as  a  result  of  great  national  victories 
by  land  and  by  sea,  might  have  been  expected 
to  arouse  in  Christian  hearts  a  corresponding 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  in  the  world.  The  natural  sequel  of  war 
undertaken  in  the  cause  of  humanity  to  secure 
the  relief  of  oppressed  peoples  would  be  a  great 
increase  of  missionary  zeal.  This  must  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  belief  that  only  the  Gos¬ 
pel  can  effectually  elevate  a  depressed  people 
or  race.  What  do  the  facts  say  to  this  posi¬ 
tion? 

From  time  to  time  the  religious  press  has 
alluded  to  the  new  fields  of  missionary  labor 
which  have  been  providentially  assigned  to 
this  nation.  The  question  of  prompt  mission¬ 
ary  plans  and  efforts  has  again  and  again 
been  raised.  Unfortunately,  the  gifts  of  our 
churches  to  the  Foreign  Board  have  shown  a 
decline  rather  than  an  advance.  Surely  this 
does  not  look  as  if  our  Church  were  rising  to 
its  great  opportunity.  Rather,  it  appears  to 
be  suffering  apathetic  reaction  from  the  noble 
effort  by  which  the  mission  debt  was  raised 
last  year. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  such  apathy,  if  it  exists,  is  the  surest 


way  of  incurring  another  debt.  The  financial 
statement  presented  by  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hand,  as  of  March  20th,  shows  for 
the  first  twenty  days  of  that  month  a  falling 
off  as  compared  with  last  year  of  $i),855,  and 
from  May  Ist,  1898  (the  beginning  of  our  fiscal 
year)  to  March  20th  just  past,  a  decline  of  $20,- 
277  below  the  corresponding  regular  gifts  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  the  item  of  legacies  there 
had  been  a  decrease  of  $23,415;  the  Women’s 
Boards,  $24,256;  Young  People’s  Societies, 
$4,503.  Were  it  not  for  an  increase  of  $29,359 
in  miscellaneous  receipts  (due  to  two  large  per¬ 
sonal  gifts)  and  of  $2,782  increase  from  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  there  would  have  been  a  decline 
of  over  $50,000.  Church  collections  had  ad¬ 
vanced  over  last  year  to  the  amount  of  $243. 
Last  year  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  peculiar 
financial  depression.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
a  debt  was  paid  of  nearly  $100,000,  and  the 
regular  gifts  for  current  work  were  $20,276 
above  the  receipts  of  the  present  year — and  this 
year  has  been  one  of  almost  unparalleled  pros¬ 
perity  !  The  earth  has  yielded  its  increase 
without  precedent.  Every  form  of  enterprise 
has  sprung  up  with  great  rapidity.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  all  securities  has  advanced  many 
per  cent.  Wliere  is  the  difficulty? 

Fortunately,  one  more  month  remains.  Tw’O 
years  ago  a  most  successful  effort  \vas  made 
during  the  month  of  April,  resulting  in  the 
estimated  receipt  of  between  $40, 000  and  $50,  - 
000.  Why  not  this  year?  Do  we  indeed  believe 
that  new'  opportunities  and  responsibilities  are 
ours?  Do  we  not  know  that  increased  prosper¬ 
ity  is  ours? 

A  stirring  appeal  has  been  issued  from  a 
meeting  held  February  9th,  in  the  Brick 
Church,  New  N'ork  city,  urging  that  every 
pastor  speak  from  his  pulpit,  asking  his  con¬ 
gregation  to  earnestly  consider  the  situation; 
and  this  is  endorsed  by  a  large  committee  of 
leading  pastors  and  laymen,  residing  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Church,  presenting  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  individual  subscriptions,  large 
or  small,  to  be  sent  to  Charles  W.  Hand,  Treas¬ 
urer,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Two  forms  of  effort  are  suggested  to  the 
churches  by  the  Conference  of  chairmen  of 
Synodical  Committees;  first,  a  special  offering 
by  the  church,  “or  if  for  any  reason  that  is 
not  available,  ’  ’  then  second,  that  the  members 
of  the  congregation  be  requested  to  send  an 
offering  to  the  pastor  or  to  the  treasurer  in 
New  York. 

The  latter  method  is  only  a  last  resort.  The 
former  is  the  right  and  efficient  way.  Let  a 
special  offering  be  given  in  every  church.  Do 
not  forbid  those  to  contribute  whose  offerings 
must  be  so  small  that  they  would  shrink  from 
sending  them  in  as  individual  gifts.  Let  all 
such  have  the  privilege  of  adding  their  dedi¬ 
cated  mites  to  the  sum  total  from  the  great 
congregation. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  PEWS. 

The  “burden”  of  this  especial  prophecy  is 
that  it  takes  both  pulpit  and  pew  to  make  a 
church.  Of  course  every  one  admits  this  as  a 
general  proposition,  but  is  it  not  true  that  the 
pulpit  realizes  its  responsibility  more  deeply 
than  the  pews?  Hence  this  present  word. 

‘  ‘  Send  us  a  man  to  fill  our  church,  ’  ’  once 
wrote  a  congregation  to  Mr.  Spurgeon.  “I  can 
send  you  several  men,”  w'as  the  reply,  “either 
of  whom  can  fill  your  pulpit,  but  if  you  want 
your  church  filled  you  must  do  that  your¬ 
selves.”  Do  the  pews  realize  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  wise  words?  Is  not  rather  the  pre¬ 
vailing  demand  that  the  minister  shall  fill  both 
pulpit  and  church?  And  is  not  the  test  of  the 
“filling”  too  apt  to  be  a  purely  financial  one? 

When  the  late  Dr.  Shaw  of  Rochester  had 
been  a  few  years  in  his  pastorate  some  restless¬ 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  began  to  be  manifest  in 
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the  congregation.  There  were  those  who  said 
that  the  preaching  of  the  pastor  was  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.  But  one  day  one  of  the  church 
members  met  another,  and  was  moved  to  say 
to  him :  ‘  ‘  See  here,  we  have  been  talking  Mr. 
Shaw  down,  let  us  turn  around  and  talk  him 
■up.  ’  ’  It  was  agreed.  The  tide  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  turned  and  that  noble  ministry  of 
forty  years  in  the  Brick  Church  was  the  result. 

In  a  certain  city — no  matter  where— there  is 
■a  minister  who  has  been  serving  the  same 
church  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  church  has  flourished.  It  is  active  in  good 
works.  It  numbers  in  its  congregation  some 
•of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  place. 
This  minister  is  by  no  means  eminent  as  a 
preacher,  but  he  is  a  most  kindly  and  excellent 
pastor.  A  few  years  ago  certain  persons  came 
to  think  that  a  separation  would  be  for  the 
^ood  of  both  church  and  pastor.  A  Committee 
was  therefore  appointed  to  go  and  kindly — 
these  things  are  always  done  kindly! — inform 
the  pastor  of  this  feeling.  The  Committee 
called  and  were  received  by  the  pastor  with 
his  customary  cordiality.  Whether  he  sus¬ 
pected  anything  no  one  knows,  but  he  at  once 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  church  and  the  pleasantness  of 
their  relations.  The  Committee  left  with  its 
errand  unstated!  The  pastor  is  still  serving 
that  church,  and  a  representative  member  has 
lately  said  that  he  will  serve  it  now  till  he 
dies.  That  church  has  a  reputation  for  deal¬ 
ing  kindly  with  its  pastors,  and  there  is  not 
in  that  city  a  more  prosperous,  more  united, 
more  useful  church. 

No,  it  is  not  the  pulpit  alone  nor  the  pews 
alone,  but  pulpit  and  pews  together  that  make  a 
church  successful.  When  the  pews  have  learned 
this  lesson  as  thoroughly  as  the  pulpit  has 
learned  it,  we  shall  be  nearer  an  ecclesiastical 
millennium  than  we  are  now. 


PHILANTHROPY  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children — commonly  called  The 
Gerry  Society — is  a  curious  anomaly.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  extraordinary  powers,  which  it  is  said  to 
use  in  some  cases  arbitrarily  and  harshly, 
while  in  others  it  refuses,  from  what  seems 
like  equally  arbitrary  i)erverseness,  to  initiate 
criminal  prosecutions,  even  where  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  cruelty  or  neglect.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  criticism,  although  wide¬ 
spread  and  persistent,  may  be  unjust.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  society  has  in  countless  instances 
succeeded  in  rescuing  children  from  unfit  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  its  agents  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  magistrates  by  the  investigation 
cf  cases  in  which  the  disposition  of  children  is 
involved.  For  all  this  work  the  society  de¬ 
serves  and  receives  public  appreciation. 

This  public  favor  and  the  reputation  of  the 
society  for  the  conservative  use  of  its  excep¬ 
tional  powers  have  been  seriously  endangered 
within  the  past  few  weeks  by  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  society,  through  its  friends  at 
Albany,  to  escape  from  the  inspection  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  Through  this  Board 
the  State  of  New  York  inspects  and  receives 
reports  from  the  public  and  private  charitable, 
■correctional,  reformatory  and  eleemosenary  in¬ 
stitutions  and  societies  of  the  State.  This 
oversight  is  reasonable  in  principle  and  has 
worked  well.  The  agencies  have  gained,  by  the 
guarantee  of  their  management  which  such  an 
inspection  gives,  and  the  dependent  wards  of 
the  State  are  protected  from  abuses  to  which 
public  and  private  charities  are  alike  subject. 

The  great  body  of  charitable  societies  have 
readily  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  Gerry  Society  alone  appears  to  have 
found  them  objectionable.  It  has  taken  the 
curious  position  that  it  is  not  a  charitable 
society  at  all,  but  a  subordinate  gorernmeutal 


agency.  This  absurd  contention  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  given  some  countenance  by  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  society,  although  a  “subordinate 
governmental  agency”  as  to  part  of  its  work, 
is  a  charitable  society  as  well,  since  it  provides 
board  and  clothing  for  destitute  children,  and 
that  in  this  latter  capacity  it  is  subject  to  in¬ 
spection  by  the  State  Board.  An  appeal  will 
doubtless  be  taken  from  this  decision,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  will 
make  short  work  of  this  distinction,  and  will 
discover  the  fact  that  all  of  the  work  which 
the  society  does  is  charitable,  including  its  in¬ 
vestigations  and  prosecutions,  since  they  have 
for  their  object  the  protection  of  children  from 
cruelty  and  neglect. 

The  dispute  is  of  long  standing,  but  the 
society  by  its  appeal  to  the  legislature  has  now 
subjected  itself  to  a  searching  scrutiny  and  an 
examination  of  its  whole  position  before  the 
law.  The  result  must  be  peculiarly  galling, 
since  the  condemnation  which  its  proposals 
have  aroused  is  so  general  and  so  severe  as  to 
arouse  a  feeling  akin  to  pity,  and  this  is  a 
sentiment  much  more  frequently  extended  to 
Commodore  Gerry’s  opponents — than  to  his 
own  society  and  its  officers. 

Not  a  line  of  defense  for  the  bills,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover,  has  appeared  in  any  paper. 
The  Republican  Senator  who  introduced  them 
had  no  sooner  opened  the  discussion  upon  them 
than  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  task  of 
defending  them  to  the  Tammany  leader,  who 
also  became  confused  over  the  exact  line  of 
argument  and  declared  that  the  society  was  not 
a  charity  but  a  “subjunctive  governmental 
agency !  ’  ’ 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  public  must  either 
know  the  facts  regarding  the  actual  manage¬ 
ment  and  methods  of  the  Gerry  Society  or 
transfer  the  important  functions  which  it  ex¬ 
ercises  to  responsible  public  officials,  who  if 
“subordinate”  will  at  least  be  subordinate  to 
the  people  directly  or  to  other  officials  who  are 
held  to  public  account. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  New  York  City 
dailies  have  made  grave  charges  regarding  the 
character  of  the  arrangements  between  the 
society  and  its  Superintendent  for  payment  of 
the  board  of  the  children.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  Superintendent  is  enabled  to  make  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year  besides  his  regular 
salary  from  these  contracts.  There  has  been  no 
denial  from  either  President  Gerry  or  the 
Superintendent,  and  there  is  no  way  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  facts  more  easily  than  by  an  official 
inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

There  should  be  no  further  trifling  with  the 
elementary  duty  of  thorough  inspection  by  the 
State  of  this- Society,  with  its  extensive  and 
exceptional  powers ;  and  the  present  bills  should 
be  promptly  defeated. 

DEATH  OF  DEAN  MURRAY  OF  PRINCETON. 

The  necrology  list  to  be  read  in  May  next 
during  a  session  of  our  General  Assembly  is 
lengthening  almost  day  by  day.  And  what 
cherished  names  are  there !  Among  them  all 
there  will  be  none  more  beloved  than  the  one 
added  on  Monday  of  this  week — that  of  the 
Rev.  James  Ormsbee  Murray,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Princeton 
University,  and  Dean  of  its  Faculty. 

The  completion  of  Dr.  Murray’s  twenty-fifth 
year  of  service  at  Princeton  was  only  recently 
commemorated — quietly,  because  of  the  state  of 
his  health.  But  for  deference  to  his  known 
wishes,  the  occasion  would  doubtless  have  been 
made  memorable  in  many  ways,  for  faculty 
and  students  and  the  University  community 
would  gladly  have  obeyed  the  common  impulse 
and  abounded  toward  him  in  tokens  of  honor, 
and  loving  tributes  to  his  worth. 

Dr.  Murray  was  bom  at  Camden,  South  Car¬ 


olina,  on  November  27th,  1827.  His  collegiate 
education  was  received  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1860  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  He  spent  the  next  year  at  the  same 
institution  as  instractor  in  Greek.  He  pursued 
a  theological  course  at  Andover  Seminary,  and 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1854. 
He  was  first  called  to  the  Congregational  Church 
in  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody),  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  when  he 
was  elected  pastor  of  the  Prospect  Street  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  at  Cambridgeport,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  place  he  filled  until  1865.  He  was 
then  called  to  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York,  as  associate  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring.  At  the  death  of  Dr.  Spring, 
on  August  18th,  1873,  Dr.  Murray  became  sole 
pastor. 

He  was  called  to  Princeton  in  the  following 
year,  and  his  work  there  has  ever  been  of  the 
best.  Genuine  culture,  an  attractive  presence, 
fine  social  traits,  and  perfectly  balanced  char¬ 
acter,  all  united  to  make  Dr.  Murray  grow- 
ingly  and  permanently  influential  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  There  was  no  putting  forth  of  effort 
for  advancement  on  his  part.  He  was  almost 
without  personal  ambition.  But  he  came  to 
his  own  when,  in  1886,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
McCosh,  the  trastees  created  the  office  of  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  and  elected  Dr.  Murray  to  the 
position.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  chair,  while  his  more  general  relations 
had  the  happiest  infliience  on  the  students  and 
the  well  ordering  of  the  institution  generally. 

Dr.  Murray’s  life  has  been  a  full  one.  He 
continued  to  be  a  highly  acceptable  preacher, 
as  well  as  instractor,  and  writer  of  note.  His 
Life  of  Francis  Wayland  is  a  standard.  In  1893 
he  delivered  the  L.  P.  Stone  lectures  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on  ‘  ‘  Scepticism 
in  Literature,  ’  ’  and  again  in  1895,  in  the  same 
course,  on  ‘  ‘  Religion  in  Literature.  ’  ’  This  was 
an  especial  honor,  as  no  one  else  had  been  in¬ 
vited  more  than  once  to  give  this  course. 

The  funeral  took  place  yesterday  in  Mar- 
quand  Chapel,  on  which  occasion  there  were 
addresses  by  President  Patton  and  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke.  _ 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Ormiston,  whose  funeral 
was  largely  attended  last  Tuesday  morning,  re¬ 
calls  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  in  1869. 
His  mission  was  to  the  two  Assemblies  then  in 
session,  and  his  impassioned  plea  for  union, 
like  the  speech  of  John  Hall  the  year  before 
at  Cincinnati  and  Rochester,  moved  both  bodies 
most  profoundly.  By  the  same  impulse  that 
made  Hall  pastor  in  Nineteenth  street,  Ormis- 
ton  was  called  to  Twenty-ninth  street;  and 
here,  side  by  side,  they  labored  in  those  first 
years  of  the  Reunion,  in  happy  conditions  that 
made  them  part  of  our  Christian  life  from  the 
start,  and  stamped  their  ministry  with  memo¬ 
rials  of  an  event  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Bury  the  dead,  but  let  their  life  remain. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Conference  on  Missions 
will  be  held  at  the  Amity  Baptist  Church,  310 
West  Fifty-fourth  street.  New  York,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  3d,  4th 
and  5th,  1899.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams,  will  preside;  many  topics  of  deep 
importance  will  be  presented  by  men  and 
women,  returned  missionaries  and  others;  but 
the  fact  of  most  significant  importance  is  the 
catholicity  of  this  conference,  which  justifies 
the  name  of  this  particular  church,  rather  than 
the  usual  conception  of  the  denomination  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  the  Home  Mission  Session 
of  Monday  evening  Dr.  MacMillan,  pastor  of 
New  York  Presbyterian  Church,  will  present 
the  “Present  Aspects  of  Mormonism. ”  In  the 
City  Mission  Session  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
Dr.  Dnryee,  the  pastor  of  Grace  Reformed 
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Chnrch,  will  give  the  Scripture  Exposition,  Its  Chairman  is  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  Resi-  When,  in  1866,  American  Methodism  cele- 
and  Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbnry  of  Park  Presby-  dent  Bishop  in  New  York;  its  other  members,  brated  the  centenary  of  its  establishment  in 
terian  Chnrch  an  address  on  ‘  ‘  Chnrch  Settle-  Bishops  C.  D.  Foss  and  C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr.  C.  this  country,  education  was  not  only  the  chief 
ments.  ’  ’  And  so  on  through  the  entire  series  H.  Payne,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  but  almost  the  exclusive  object  for  the  gifts 
of  meetings.  The  majority  of  speakers  are  of  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Presi-  of  the  Church.  A  generation  has  passed  within 
course  Baptist,  but  the  attempt  appears  to  have  dent  of  the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore ;  Dr.  which  a  new  phase  of  feeling  has  taken  posses- 
been  to  have  those  sp^ak  who  can  best  speak  B.  P.  Raymond,  P*resident  of  Wesleyan  Uni-  sion  of  the  people,  and  practical  Christian 
on  each  subject.  This  indeed  is  the  object  of  versity,  and  Messrs.  John  E.  Andruss  and  philanthropy  is  among  us  with  its  profound 
this  Conference,  to  promote  an  intelligent  Samuel  W.  Bowne  of  New  York,  Alden  Speare  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  service, 
interest  among  members  of  all  Evangeliccil  of  Boston,  James  N.  Gamble  of  Cincinnati,  F.  Among  the  institutions  of  the  denomination 
Churches  in  the  subject  of  Missions  and  to  pro-  W.  Tnnnell  of  Philadelphia  and  D.  S.  Gray  of  to-day  are  thirteen  homes  and  hospitals  for 
vide  an  opportunity  for  the  free  and  courteous  Columbus,  Ohio.  orphaned  and  destitute  children.  Some  of 

discussion  of  current  missionary  topics.  The  aim  of  the  movement  is  to  stimulate  the  them  are  under  the  care  of  deaconesses.  There- 

-  friends  of  various  churches,  institutions  edu-  are  in  addition,  as  centres  of  deaconess  work, 

A  thoroughly  alive  church  is  the  Second  Pres-  cational  and  philanthropic,  and  societies  to  over  fifty  homes  in  the  United  States  and  six- 
byterian  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  the  Rev.  secure  in  concerted  effort  contributions  in  the  teen  in  foreign  lands.  There  are  thirteen  hos- 
Panl  F.  Sutphen,  D.  D.  is  pastor.  A  copy  of  nature  of  permanent  betterments  to  their  work,  pitals  in  as  many  cities.  A  few  of  these  are- 
The  Church  Record,  the  monthly  organ  of  this  This  may  mean  reduction  of  bonded  indebted-  under  deaconess  management.  Six  homes  for 
Chnrch,  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  make  up  ness,  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  the  the  aged  are  maintained  by  the  church.  Here, 
of  the  little  magazine  would  do  credit  to  Scrib-  founding  of  endo-wment  funds.  Gifts  of  this  then,  are  at  least  one  hundred  institutions  of 
ner's.  Excellent  paper  and  type,  a  fine  cover,  nature  will  be  reckoned  in  the  total  of  the  beneficence,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
and  a  goodly  number  of  advertising  pages  offering.  Those  which  provide  for  current  ex-  two  homes  for  the  aged  and  the  Deaconess' 
show  the  enterpise  of  the  board  of  seven  men  penses  are  left  out  of  the  account.  Mother  Home,  Frankfort,  Germany,  have  come 

who  manage  it,  while  the  contents  are  precisely  Already  various  schemes  are  in  the  open,  into  existence  within  the  past  twenty  years,  a. 
what  the  contents  of  a  Chnrch  magazine  should  Syracuse  University  is  organizing  its  forces  for  majority  of  them  within  the  past  decade, 
be.  They  are  the  ueirx  of  the  Church,  itsactiv-  the  raising  of  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000.  The  Since  the  centenary  of  1866  have  arisen  also 
ities,  its  organizations,  its  interests,  its  per-  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  plans  for  $1,000,000.  our  organizations  for  city  evangelization— forty 
sonal  intelligence.  The  present  number  con-  The  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore  will  work  of  which  are  now  actively  at  work  in  methods 
tains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  S.  Pome-  for  a  large  sum.  The  American  University  at  both  evangelistic  and  humanitarian  in  the  great 
roy,  who  preceded  Dr.  Sutphen  with  his  last  Washington  has  organized  an  Alliance,  each  centres  of  population. 

sermon — on  The  Disciple  whom  Jesus  Loved,  of  the  one  thousand  allies — who  are  expected  The  stimulus  to  church  building  during  the 
The  long  roll  of  officers  of  the  church  shows  in  this  case  to  be  ministers — to  give  or  to  be  last  third  of  the  century  has  been  very  strong, 
the  activity  of  its  male  members.  We  are  responsible  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Orphan-  The  development  of  cities  and  towns  has  cre- 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  Second  Church  is  ages  and  hospitals  are  getting  ready  for  the  ated  distaste  for  edifices  which  to  the  fathers' 
fitly  observing  the  season  of  Lent.  three  years  campaign — for  the  plan  carries  us  a  were  commodious  and  attractive,  and  old  build- 

-  year  into  the  next  century ;  and  some  of  the  ings  without  debt  have  given  way  to  new  ones 

SO.ME  MKTHODIST  FACTS.  Societies  for  City  Evangelization  are  looking  — often  mortgaged — and  relatively  the  bonded 

F.  Mason  North,  D.D.  hopefully  in  the  direction  of  a  clearance  of  indebtedness  of  the  churches  is  greater  than  it 

A  phrase  is  current  in  the  realm  of  Methodism  old  debts  and  the  establishment  of  endowments,  was  thirty  years  ago. 
which  may  not  be  entirely  understood  across  The  interests  of  education  are,  of  course.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of 
the  denominational  borders.  “The  Twentieth  prominent  in  the  movement.  It  is  agreed  that  placing  emphasis  upon  the  educational  endeav- 
Century  Thank  Offering’’  sounds  full  and  one-half  of  the  Fund  shall  be  devoted  to  educa-  ors  of  the  chnrch,  while  quite  as  real  as  it  was 
orotund,  but  like  many  a  moving  oratorical  ex-  tion.  We  assume,  however,  that  the  naming  at  the  time  of  the  centenary'in  1866,  is  neces- 
pression  gains  or  loses  by  cool  analysis.  Many  of  ten  millions  for  education  is  a  suggestion  sarily  shared  by  this  vast  new  area  of  philan- 
good  people  even  among  Methodists  fancy  that  rather  than  a  law.  thropic  effort.  And  just  in  proportion  as  this 

some  Providential  force  is  about  to  gather  to-  The  extraordinary  network  of  educational  is  recognized  will  the  Twentieth  Century 
gether  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  church’s  institutions  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Thank  Offering  become  an  inspiration  to  the 
great  constituency  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  makes  naturally  best  life  of  the  church  and  a  demonstration  of 
which  will  be  distributed  by  a  wise  and  im-  a  very  large  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the  the  true  scope  of  Christian  consecration, 
partial  Committee  to  the  objects  of  need  and  chnrch.  The  classification  given  by  the  Board  I  ha<l  intended  to  venture  a  word  concerning 
the  enterprises  of  hope  in  the  various  depart-  of  Education  shows  twenty-six  theological  the  recent  discussions  among  Methodists  here- 
ments  of  the  Church’s  work.  schools  (including  eleven  in  foreign  mission  abouts  on  Biblical  Criticism,  but  I  have  used 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  these  proposed  fields  and  four  among  foreigners  in  this  coun-  all  the  space  The  Evangelist  ought  at|oue  time 
dollars  will  rub  against  each  other  in  any  com-  try),  fifty-three  colleges  and  universities,  sixty-  to  spare  to  its  Methodist  friends.  The  rela- 
mon  treasury.  Provision  has  been  made  for  three  classical  seminaries,  ninety-nine  foreign  tive  importance  of  the  Biblical  discussion, 
the  distribution  of  any  uudesiguated  funds,  but  mission  schools,  four  missionary  and  Bible  however,  is  fairly  measured  by  the  Inattention 
there  will  not  be  many  nameless  gifts  if  the  training  schools,  eight  institutions  for  women  given  it  here  as  compared  with  the  practical 
acuteness  and  persuasion  of  special  pleaders  exclusively.  Excluding  duplications  there  are  movements  described  in  this  communication, 
are  sustained  at  their  present  high  level  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  institutions  of  all  The  yellow  journals  are  not  good|media  through 
action.  grades,  with  a  total  endowment  in  lands,  equip-  which  to  view  theological  debate.  We  have  no 

“The  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering’’  ment  and  funds  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  heresy  hunters  in  the  field,  so  far  as  I  can 
idea  emanates  from  a  source  prolific  in  plans  dollars.  The  total  indebtedness  is  about  two  jndge,  and  we  need  none.  We  have  a  fairly 
for  the  good  of  the  church — the  bishops.  At  millions.  The  number  of  students  approxi-  well  adjusted  ecclesiastical  machine  which 
their  semi-annual  meeting  in  October  last  the  mates  forty-seven  thousand,  of  whom  over  one-  sometimes  seems  inexorable  when  the  temporal 
scheme  was  put  together  and  a  Commission  fifth  are  in  the  institutions  in  foreign  lands  and  interests  of  men  are  concerned,  but  it  seldom 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  launching,  one-half  are  in  colleges  and  universities.  interferes  with  their  freedom  of  thinking  or 

Once  afloat,  the  plan,  still  imperfect  in  many  No  wise  Methodist  claims  for  the  educational  with  liberty  in  discussion.  We  try  not  to  be 
parts  but  trim  and  buoyant,  was  transferred  to  system  of  the  denomination  any  near  approach  afraid  of  scholarship  and  certainly  do  not 
the  care  of  an  Executive  Committee,  who  have  to  completeness.  The  institutions  are  fre-  shrink  from  truth.  If  there  is  surprise  that  the 
selected  as  the  chief  navigator  the  Rev.  Ed-  qnently  misnamed.  We  have  high  schools  verbal  theory  of  inspiration  is  not  widely  held 

mund  M.  Mills,  D.D.  who  is  already  becoming  which  are  called  colleges  and  some  colleges  among  ns,  it  is  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 

familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  important  post,  which  are  chartered  as  universities.  Local  not  known  Methodist  thought.  That  we  are 
Dr.  Mills  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has  the  needs  and  individual  idiosyncrasies  have  estab-  candid  enough  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
earnest  spirit  of  a  true  minister,  and  has  evinced  lished  many  of  our  schools.  Until  within  a  infallibility  and  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures 
it  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  pastor-  few  years  past  the  effort  to  co-ordinate  and  should  be  no  reason,  on  the  part  of  any  man 
ate,  as  a  presiding  elder,  as  Secretary  of  his  systematize  the  scattered  schools  has  not  been  of  thought,  for  assuming  that  Methodism  is 
Conference — the  Central  New  York — and  in  the  adequately  made.  But  Methodism  is  pro-  losing  either  its  head  or  its  heart.  Biit  should 
councils  of  the  Epworth  League.  He  has  the  foundly  interested  in  education,  and  there  is  the  debate  go  further,  it  may  be  that  The  Evan - 
advantage  of  being  a  wit.  There  are  good  rea-  little  doubt  that  influences  are  now  in  opera-  gelist  may  wish  to  know  more  definitely  about 

sons  why  a  man  with  no  sense  of  humor  would  tion  which  will  determine  the  status  of  col-  it.  Surely  when  one  recalls  recent  history, 

fail  in  the  strain  of  raising  twenty  millions  of  leges  and  secondary  schools,  will  secure  in  there  is  a  singular  reversal  of  conditions  that 
dollars  in  every  one  of  which  must  be  detected  each  group  some  definite  standards  in  curricula  Presbyterians  should  be  on  the  observers’ 
the  spirit  of  gratitude.  and,  without  serious  limitation  of  local  auton-  benches  and  Methodists  in  the  dust  of  the 

The  Executive  Secretary  will  be  directed  in  omy,  will  establish  ideals  which  must  surely  arena  in  a  matter  of  discussion  concerning  Bib- 
his  work  by  a  most  representative  Committee,  unify  the  entire  system.  lical  Criticism. 
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MINISTERS  AND  MONEY. 

Rav.  Hanry  A.  Stimson,  D.D. 

Great  harm  will  be  done  if  the  disturbance 
which  e.\ist3  in  some  of  the  churches,  notably 
in  some  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  regard  to 
the  pastorate,  be  made  an  occasion  for  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  men  of  wealth,  or  used  to  create  a 
sense  of  antagonism  between  the  Chnrch  and 
any  one  class  of  citizens.  It  is  but  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  conditions  that  are  wide-spread  and  run 
deep.  Our  great  cities  represent  modern  life 
in  its  intensest  form.  They  are  the  focal  points 
where  tendencies  and  influences  which  are 
affecting  the  entire  community  will  be  most 
clearly  discerned.  When  therefore  the  pastor¬ 
ates  of  city  churches  are  found  losing  their 
historic  strength,  both  for  duration  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence,  and  when  city  churches  are 
seen  frequently  convulsed  over  their  internal 
administration,  to  an  extent  that  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  upheaval  within  but  throws  the  commu¬ 
nity  into  more  or  less  of  excited  discussion,  it 
is  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  disturbing 
forces  that  are  affecting  the  Church  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  people  everywhere.  It  is  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  Clerk  Maxwell’s  saying,  “The 
prevalence  of  a  misdirected  tendency  proves 
the  misdirection  of  a  prevalent  tendency.’’ 

The  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men,  now  so  rapidly  going  on,  with 
its  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  individual 
and  the  surrender  of  personal  rights  on  the 
part  of  a  multitude  of  business  men  who  have 
under  older  conditions  been  able  to  maintain 
their  independence  as  masters  of  separate  es¬ 
tablishments,  but  who  have  now  become  de¬ 
pendents  upon  syndicates  and  trusts,  in  which 
they  are  at  best  but  servants  of  a  machine 
called  the  Company,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  effect  upon  character.  The  men  who  in 
their  offices  have  their  will  implicitly  obeyed, 
and  who  are  practically  autocrats  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  their  fellow- 
men,  when  it  comes  to  administering  the 
affairs  of  a  church  or  passing  judgment  upon 
what  is  desirable  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people  who  have  chosen  them  to  office, 
must  of  necessity  find  it  difficult  to  deal  other¬ 
wise  than  as  they  do  in  their  secular  affairs. 
Heavy-handed  methods  will  be  inevitable ;  and 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  God,  and  unusual  de¬ 
sire  and  purpose  to  maintain  a  high  spiritual¬ 
ity,  will  enable  such  leaders  of  men  and  mas¬ 
ters  of  affairs  to  avoid  at  least  the  appearance 
of  arbitrariness  or  even  of  tyranny.  They 
themselves  will  be  the  ones  who  will  suffer 
most.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  our  social  development  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  community  are  to  such  an 
extent  placed  in  their  hands,  it  is  important 
that  the  churches  do  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  and  maintain  that  high  spirituality 
which  will  alone  protect  these  members  from 
the  temptation  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

But  it  is  more  just  to  look  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  churches  to-day  as  the  result  of 
many  influences  which  are  at  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  than  to  charge  it  to  the  action  of  any 
one  class.  The  financial  question,  widely  as 
it  may  be  ridiculed,  is  really  a  very  vital  one 
in  the  life  of  the  churches.  The  enormous  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  land  in  the  cities,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  building,  and 
then  of  maintaining,  the  church  has  materially 
changed  the  situation.  Meanwhile  the  scale  of 
social  expenditure  leaves  a  smaller  margin  in 
the  hands  of  church-members  to  be  devoted  to 
religious  purposes.  Of  course  it  should  not  be 
so,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  consequent  growth  of  incomes  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  increased  sum  for  the  Lord’s  work. 
But  the  fact  is  that  city  churches  everywhere 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  make 
ends  meet.  And  back  of  the  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  preference  for  an  individual  minister  or 


the  relations  to  him  of  any  particular  group  of 
men,  lies  the  great  question  as  to  whether  and 
to  what  extent  it  is  worth  while  for  a  commn- 
nity  to  support  a  minister  at  all.  What  does 
he  stand  for  in  modern  life  that  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  obtained?  And  why  should  constant 
care  be  taken,  and  even  something  of  sacrifice 
be  steadily  made,  in  order  to  secnre  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  community,  and  maintain  for  him 
conditions  under  which  his  work  can  be  most 
effective?  Sooner  or  later  most  families  have 
to  discuss  such  practical  questions  as  whether 
or  not  to  take  a  house  at  this  rental  or  that,  to 
have  one  servant  or  two  or  half  a  dozen,  to 
keep  horses  and  carriage,  to  take  tickets  to 
the  opera.  And  they  are  settled  from  the 
standpoint  of  comparison  with  other  things 
for  which  the  money  may  be  used.  The 
Church  is  not  beyond  this  inquiry.  So  that 
it  is  worth  the  while  to  set  before  ourselves 
the  actual  value  of  the  minister  and  that  for 
which  he  stands,  in  view  of  the  demands  that 
are  made  for  the  money  which  would  support 
him. 

For  multitudes  of  men,  work  in  these  days 
is  monotonous,  and  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  drudgery.  The  more  highly  organ¬ 
ized  the  business,  the  narrower  the  scope  of 
the  individual  worker.  He  is  shut  up  in  a 
single  office,  or  conflned  to  the  duties  of  one 
desk.  He  goes  over  the  same  routine  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month.  And  routine 
means  commonplace ;  and  the  commonplace 
lies  not  far  from  the  ignoble.  A  man  whose 
energy  is  given  day  after  day  to  snpervising  a 
system  of  checks  upon  other  men,  or  to  making 
trades,  be  they  large  or  small,  in  which  every 
humor  and  sentiment  of  a  customer  is  watched, 
and  truth  or  untruth  are  like  the  shuttle  in  the 
web  of  his  daily  life,  according  to  the  pattern 
that  at  the  moment  is  to  be  wrought,  finds  lit¬ 
tle  that  tends  to  exalt  manhood.  A  woman 
burdened  with  the  endless  petty  cares  of  the 
home  and  distressed  with  the  unceasing  strain 
of  meeting  increased  expenditure  with  an  in¬ 
sufficient  income,  and  finding  small  opportu¬ 
nity  for  other  diversion  than  the  gossip  of  the 
shops  or  the  prattle  of  her  neighbor’s  family 
life,  has  little  to  satisfy  or  cheer  a  thirsty  soul. 
While  even  the  greater  prizes  of  fortune,  or 
public  reputation,  or  social  distinction  repre¬ 
sent  but  little  that  gives  to  man  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  living.  Principal  Pairbairn  of  Ox¬ 
ford  has  recently  said :  ‘  ‘  We  hear  now  and  then 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  man’s  brains 
determined  by  his  ability  to  make  money — 
brains  good  at  that  are  good  for  anything; 
poor  at  that,  good  for  nothing.  But  if  the 
power  to  accumulate  and  distribute  constitutes 
man’s  best  title  to  manhood,  what  do  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  the  literatures  and  religions  that 
have  enriched  the  world  signify  and  mean? 
Reduce  man  to  the  categories  of  the  political  . 
economist,  make  him  a  mere  producer,  distrib¬ 
uter  and  consumer,  and  where  is  his  manhood? 
If  man  could  be  defined  as  a  creature  who 
makes,  sells,  carries,  eats,  would  he  be  any 
more  man,  made  of  God,  for  God?’’ 

Now  the  minister  exists  in  the  community  to 
keep  alive  the  ideals  which  this  condition  of 
affairs  tends  to  destroy.  If  he  is  faithfnl  to 
his  task,  certainly  he  is  worth  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  all  that  he  may  cost.  He  is  almost  the 
only  force  to  withstand  the  depressing  influ¬ 
ences  which  everywhere  surround  us — ^a  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  spiritual  as  against  the  material, 
the  divine  as  against  the  merely  human,  the 
eternal  as  against  the  temporal,  the  noble  as 
against  the  mean  and  the  trivial. 

Furthermore,  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  community  he  stands  for  character.  Char¬ 
acter  in  its  noblest  and  purest  forms  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  vain  in  any  rank  of  life  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest.  A  man  who  believes 
in  God  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ  must  believe  that  men  are  growing 
better.  And  no  one  to-day  will  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  minister  or  the  church  has  a 
monopoly  of  virtue.  But  nevertheless  the  min¬ 
ister,  by  force  of  his  position,  is  expected  to 
exemplify  those  phases  of  character  which  are 
the  more  unusual  and  therefore  the  more  in¬ 
fluential.  The  commnnity  expects  from  him 
what  it  does  not  from  other  men.  It  puts  him 
in  a  position  where  the  exemption  from  many 
of  the  limitations  of  common  life  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  exemplify  those  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  others  to 
realize.  And  while  the  community  may  fall 
far  short  of  the  ideals  which  he  illustrates  or 
the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  the  fact  that 
those  ideals  and  doctrines  are  upheld,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  moral  force  in  the  commnnity  which 
it  cannot  afford  to  lose.  The  loss  of  ideals, 
whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  means  barrenness  and  degradation  and,  in 
the  end,  despair. 

The  minister  also  is  set  apart  as  a  man  or¬ 
dained  to  tell  the  truth.  Telling  the  truth  be¬ 
comes  a  task  of  increased  difficulty  as  society 
becomes  luxurious  and  highly  developed.  Con¬ 
ventionalities  control.  Rudeness  is  the  unpar¬ 
donable  sin.  Courtesy  and  interest  require 
men  to  be  agreeable  to  one  another.  Truth 
retires  into  innocuous  desuetude,  and  speaking 
the  truth  to  one’s  neighbor  is  a  precept  of 
Scripture  used  only  in  dealing  with  inferiors. 
The  minister  as  ordained  of  God  has  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  tell  the  truth.  And  from  his  position 
in  the  pulpit  even  the  .successful  men  of  the 
commnnity  expect  to  hear  from  him  deliver¬ 
ances  of  this  character.  He  may  find  it  hard 
to  perform  his  duty,  but  more  than  any  other 
man  he  has  the  right  of  speaking  the  truthful 
word  that  shall  rebuke  wrong-doers,  warn  those 
who  are  walking  in  dangerous  ways,  adjust 
the  relations  of  class  to  class,  and  challenge  all 
to  that  severe  self-examination  which  shall 
keep  before  the  minds  of  men  the  requirements 
of  God. 

He  alone  can  sustain  worship.  Worship  is 
something  done  for  God,  as  well  as  something 
prepared  by  men.  God  has  chosen  to  enter 
into  this  relation  to  his  creatures  in  which  he 
accepts  their  praises  and  awaits  their  prayers, 
and  desires  their  reverent  service.  Worship, 
therefore,  becomes  the  supreme  act  in  which 
a  man  has  assurance  that  he  is  doing  what 
God  requires  of  him,  and  while  promoting  the 
growth  of  all  that  is  good  in  his  own  heart, 
he  is  also  performing  acts  which  are  bri  nging 
him  more  directly  into  the  divine  presence 
than  is  otherwise  possible  to  him.  Without 
the  maintenance  of  worship,  man  quickly  de¬ 
generates  into  a  brute.  Without  the  minister, 
worship  soon  would  disappear. 

J  The  minister  also  is  the  embodiment  of  hope. 
Before  the  weariness  of  life,  the  universal  ex¬ 
posure  to  bodily  pain,  and  the  inevitable  pres¬ 
ence  of  death,  life  has  a  steady  tendency  to 
hopelessness  and  despair.  The  minister  repre¬ 
sents  all  those  forces  which  in  the  goodness  of 
God  are  ordered  in  the  interest  of  courage  and 
of  hope.  His  is  the  gospel  of  cheerfulness,  of 
serenity,  of  patience,  of  brotherly  kindness, 
and  of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He 
is  the  one  man  set  apart  in  the  community 
having  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  praying 
this  prayer; 

**  Blind  me  with  seeing  tears  until  I  see  ! 

I.«t  not  fair  poesy,  science,  art,  sweet  tones, 

Buiid  up  about  my  80oth6d  sense  a  world 
That  is  not  Thine,  and  wall  me  up  In  dreams. 

So  my  sad  heart  may  cease  to  beat  with  Thine  ! 

The  great  World-Heart,  whose  blood  forever  shed 
Is  human  life,  whose  ache  is  man’s  dumb  pain.” 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  raised,  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
maintain  the  Church  and  the  minister?  has  not 
the  cost  become  too  heavy?  is  not  the  money 
better  employed  for  other  things? — the  answer 
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is  to^be  foandj^in  ^the  line  of  these  considera¬ 
tions.  And  when^men’s  hearts^l^^are  burdened 
with  the  disturbances  which  break~hp  tlie 
churches,  or  reveal  melancholy  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  their  ap¬ 
pointed  leaders,  and  the  community  is  disturbed 
by  violently  interrupted  pastorates  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  controversy,  it  is  by  considerations  such 
as  these  which  we  have  passed  in  review  that 
it  is  to  find  its  way  to  peace. 


A  PERSONAL  MATTER. 

Rev.  John  Y.  Ewart. 

Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  omnipotence,  om¬ 
niscience,  justice,  benevolence  and  love  of  God 
are  at  the  service  of  even  the  weakest  and  most 
wayward  of  God’s  children?  Or  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  has  not  the  great  God  a  very 
personal  interest  in  the  highest  welfare  and 
happiness  of  each  separate  soul?  Or  again,  is 
not  the  Bible  God’s  personal  message  to  me? 

So  indeed  it  does  seem.  And  it  is  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Yet  look  at  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  thought  in  Nature.  Every  day  is 
different  from  every  other  day.  No  two  sun¬ 
sets  are  exactly  alike.  There  is  endless  variety 
among  flowers,  plants,  trees.  No  two  human 
faces  wear  precisely  the  same  expression. 
Every  snow-crystal  and  grass-blade  is  so  per¬ 
fect  as  to  prove  that  infinite  skill  and  pains 
have  been  expended  upon  their  construction. 

“  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet. 

Alone  'Death  the  awful  sky. 

As  weak  yet  as  trustful  also, 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 
Still  work  for  the  love  of  me. 

Winds  wander  and  dews  drop  earthward 
Rains  fall,  suns  rise  and  set. 

Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 
A  poor  little  violet.” 

Let  US  grasp  the  great  sweet  truth.  God  is 
so  great  and  so  good  and  his  love  as  expressed 
on  Calvary  is  so  surpassing  rich  and  tender 
that  he  can  and  does  enfold  each  separate  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  on  our  planet  in  the  embrace  of  a  spe¬ 
cial,  a  personal  affection. 

This  is  evident  from  the  particular  messages 
which  Jesus  conveyed,  while  upon  earth,  to 
particular  individuals.  These  messages  were 
adapted  to  the  special  need,  character,  circum¬ 
stances  of  each.  For  example,  he  presented 
the  great  truths  of  salvation  in  one  form  to 
Nicodemus,  in  another  form  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  in  still  another  form  to  the  rich  young 
ruler.  He  knew  the  hearts,  the  inner  lives, 
the  outward  circumstances  of  each  person  he 
addressed  and  adapted  his  message  accordingly 
— made  it  a  personal  message  to  each.  Minis¬ 
ters  and  teachers  may  well  take  note  of  Jesus’ 
individual  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  met.  He  knew  them,  loved 
them  and  therefore  his  words  were  appropriate 
and  timely. 

That  our  Lord  is  personally  interested  in  us 
is  seen  also  in  the  work  to  which  he  calls  us. 

‘  ‘  To  every  man  his  work.  ’  ’  To  Abraham, 
Moses,  Samuel,  Isaiah  and  a  score  of  other 
Bible  characters  God  appeared  personally,  com¬ 
missioning  them  to  do  a  special  work  and 
equipped  them  specially  for  that  work.  He 
adapts  the  back  to  the  burden.  He  made  Moses 
eloquent  and  Jeremiah  fearless  and  Gideon 
brave.  He  needed  the  basket  of  loaves  and 
fishes  carried  by  the  little  lad,  the  guest  cham¬ 
ber  in  Jerusalem  in  which  to  eat  the  Passover; 
the  animal  on  which  to  ride  into  Jerusalem 
like  a  king.  ‘  ‘  Such  as  I  have  give  I  thee’  ’  is 
all  the  response  he  expects  in  our  vows  of  con¬ 
secration.  He  takes  what  each  of  us  has,  no 
matter  how  little,  if  it  is  heartily  offered,  and 
multiplies  and  energizes  it  by  his  spirit  of 
power. 

And  who  will  say  that  to-day  he  is  not  con¬ 
veying  personal  messages  and  commissioning 


to  special  work  the  many  millions  who  listen 
for  his  Divine  voice?  “The  Lord  knows  them 
that  are  his,  ’  ’  is  acquainted  with  the  hear 
that  are  open  to  him  and  by  a  secret  telegraphy 
earth  holds  intercourse  with  heaven. 

But  these  are  only  the  merest  hints  upon  a 
vast  theme.  The  point  that  holds  my  earnest 
thought  is  the  personal  interest  of  the  dear  God 
in  all  the  details  of  his  children’s  lives.  “Even 
tlie  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered’  ’ 
by  his  infinitely  tender  love  and  care. 

And  why  not  ?  *  ‘  He  that  spared  not  his  own 
Son  but  aelivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things.  ’  ’ 

NliWTO>,  KA.NbAS. 


IMFORMITY  IN  SERVICE. 

E>.  H.  Kossiter,  D.D. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Presbyterian  Church 
have  such  an  order  of  serv'ice  that  if  any  one 
should  find  himself  in  a  strange  church  he 
would  recognize  immediately  that  it  was  a 
Presbj'terian  Church.  The  question  is,  there¬ 
fore,  Is  there  anything  so  aistinctive  in  the 
Presbyterian  conception  of  a  church  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  order  ot  service  it  would  logically 
and  naturally  have?  I  fear  we  shall  never 
come  to  an  agreement  on  this  subject  by  bring¬ 
ing  together  all  possible  or  actual  orders  of 
service  and  selecting  the  best  points  of  each, 
in  the  hope  of  settling  on  ope  acceptable  to  all. 
instead  ot  such  a  thing  ot  ‘  ‘  shreds  and  patches’  ’ 
is  it  not  possible  to  discover  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  from  our  conception  of  a  church? 
Definitions  have  an  imperative  force.  The 
definition  of  a  church  as  given  by  Romanism 
will  lead  to  vastly  different  conclusions  from 
the  definition  of  a  church  as  given  by  Protes¬ 
tantism.  Romanism  is  logical;  grant  its  defi¬ 
nition  and  you  have  that  ‘ '  church  with  walls,  ’  ’ 
that  priestly  supervisioh,  that  sensuous  lit¬ 
urgy,  incense,  intoning,  genuflection  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  that  imposing  institution. 

And  Presbyterianism  is  logical.  Granted  its 
definitions  ana  it  projects  itself  into  an  order 
of  service  and  determines  that  order.  Study 
the  idea  and  definition  of  Presbyterianism ;  let 
Its  beautiful  growth  develop  before  your  eyes 
and  be  true  to  it  and  order  will  evolve  itself. 
Do  not  tamper  with  it.  Do  not  restrain  it.  Do 
not  seek  to  festoon  its  growth  over  foreign 
shapes.  Let  it  be  a  law  unto  itself. 

Now  all  the  families  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith  have  practically  the  same  definition  and 
conception  of  a  church.  If  we  were  all  simply 
obedient  to  the  law'  of  our  ow'n  ecclesiastical 
life,  we  should  come  to  uniformity  in  an  order 
of  service.  Thus  far  our  very  independency 
and  separateness  have  been  the  safeguard  of 
life  and  faith.  The  vigorous,  intelligent,  spir¬ 
itual  life  of  Presbyterianism  has  had  time  to 
root  itself  and  stand  among  the  tall  stout  trees 
in  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Has  not  the  time 
now  arrived  when  the  essential  life  principle 
in  our  definition  of  a  church  needs  a  new'  study 
that  we  may  discern  the  forms  it  w'ould  natu¬ 
rally  take  on?  Are  not  some  things  about  a 
Presbyterian  order  of  serv'ice  pretty  w'ell 
settled? 

1.  It  must  pay  first,  attention  to  Life.  Life, 
life,  life  lies  at  the  basis  of  Presbyterianism. 
The  spirit  of  God  falling  upon  a  man  gives  life. 
Church  service  must  feed  that  life  and  give  it 
opportunity  to  spread  its  leaves  in  the  benefi¬ 
cent  air.  A  service  that  crowds  that  life,  or 
hinders  it,  or  hampers  it  is  essentially  un- 
Presbyterian.  And  therefore  it  is  a  great 
question  whether  ritualism— and  I  seek  not  to 
criticize  ritualism  per  se — can  evfir  be  so  fas¬ 
tened  upon  Presbyterianism  as  to  become  a 
part  of  it.  The  life  that  is  in  the  church  must 
have  its  determining  word  about  the  matter. 

2.  It  will  be  simple.  Why?  Because  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  essentially  simple.  It  is  Doric 
in  its  simplicity.  It  will  not  abide  much  au- 


tiphony,  or  posturing  or  [even  symbol  other 
than  that  divinely  given.  Say  what  you  mean 
and  mean  what  you  say.  The  Presbyterian 
mind  is  supposed  to  grasp'an  idea  when  pre¬ 
sented  in  appropriate  words^without  the  me¬ 
dium  of  picture  or  ceremony. 

Truth  to  the  mind  and  conscience  by  the 
medium  of  words  is  Presbyterianism.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  as  a  fact  consonant  with 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  church  in  Pres¬ 
byterianism  that  nothing  shall  be  allowed  in 
church  architecture,  or  in  pulpit  arrangements, 
or  in  ecclesiastical  dress  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  and  does  not  help  the  Gospel  message. 
The  genius  of  Presbyterians  is  Doric.  Let  all 
its  interior  be  in  harmony  with  its  simple, 
strong  exterior. 

3.  It  will  be  educatory.  Education  is  as 
naturally  attached  to  anything  Presbyterian 
as  flower  to  a  stalk.  And  under^this  idea  many 
more  things  could  enter  our  form  of  service 
than  heretofore  have  been  allow'ed — Scripture 
reading  and  selections  designed  to  put  before 
the  congregation  the  growth  of^revelation  from 
the  beginning ;  responsive  reading  of  the 
Psalms,  as  familiarizing  the  mind  with  their 
presence,  words  and  truths;  the  recitation  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
says  its  only  requirement  for  admission  into 
its  communion  is  acceptance  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Why  should  not  that  requirement  be 
intro<lnced  into  its  service?  Why  should  not 
that  door  swing  open  and  shut  before  the 
eyes  of  the  youth  of  our  churches?  Those 
children  there  in  the  pews,  baptized  children 
of  the  church,  need  to  be  as  familiar  with  the 
Apostles’  Creed  as  with  their  A,  B,  C’s.  Sing¬ 
ing  is  an  essential  feature ;  Christ  stood  up  at 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  facing 
his  awful  to-morrow  sang  an  hymn.  Let  the 
singing  be  congregational,  however  bad.  Con¬ 
gregational  singing  is  Presbyterian. 

4.  It  must  be  flexible.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  dedicated  not  only  to  order  when 
order  satisfies  all  the  conditions,  but  also  to 
readiness  for  exigency.  Not  only  give  us  day 
by  day  our  daily  bread,  but,  as  the  times  de¬ 
mand,  give  us  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  When 
the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  with  power  upon  a 
community  or  an  audience  and  there  is  call 
for  a  service  fitted  to  these  new  conditions,  a 
true  Presbyterianism  would  for  the  time  being 
change,  omit,  extemporize  and  seek  the  service 
appealing  most  directly  to  souls.  Liturgy, 
rich  in  itself  and  wonderfully  helpful  to  the 
ordinary,  monotonous,  day  by  day  devotion,  is 
as  barren  as  sand-hills  for  this  deep  and  awful 
demand  for  something  that  will  bring  salvation 
nigh.  On  occasions  of  great  import,  when 
deep  feeling  of  patriotism,  or  sorrow,  or  thanks¬ 
giving,  or  joy  is  upon  the  people,  shall  there  be 
no  liberty  to  introduce  the  particular,  the  fit, 
the  satisfying  act,  or  prayer,  or  prostration,  or 
pledged  fellowship.  Do  not  go  to  sea  with 
your  tiller  lashed,  nor  have  a  church  or  a 
church  service  that  cannot  rise  with  majesty 
and  fullness  and  meet  the  terrific  demands  that 
sometimes'  men  in  the  deep  and  mighty  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  troubled  life  make  of  it. 


The  Chinese  Blue  Book  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  public;  it  covers  the  year  ending 
with  February,  but  deals  with  all  the  conces¬ 
sions  of  China  to  all  countries,  territorial,  rail¬ 
way  and  mining,  since  the  cession  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  British  despatches  show  a  clear 
desire  to  meet  the  views  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  The  protests  of  American  min¬ 
isters  and  consuls  against  the  placing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France 
or  any  other  Power  are  set  forth  at  length, 
as  also  the  American-Chinese-Development 
Company’s  contract  for  the  Han-Kow  Canton 
Railway  which  was  signed  in  Washington  last- 
April. 


March  80,  IS'JO. 
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THE  MISJUOHED  EMPRESS.* 

The  potency  of  death  to  rectify  mistaken 
judgments  was  never  more  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  than  on  that  day  last  summer  when  the 
beautiful  and  gifted  Empress  Elizabeth  of 
Austria  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Until 
that  day  she  had  been  severely  criticized — had 
been  deemed  cold,  superficial,  supremely  selfish 
— perhaps  insane.  A  woman  so  misunderstood 
might  almost  thank  the  author  of  her  tragic 
fate  for  the  swift  reprisal.  No  voice  was  too 
weak  to  be  lifted  to  tell  of  her  virtues  and  her 
gifts,  and  the  earth  heaped  over  her  dead  body 
was  watered  with  the  tears  of  thousands  by 
whom  her  virtues  or  even  her  existence  had 
been  barely  recognized  before. 

This  book  is  an  act  of  justice,  but  not  by  one 
who  needed  to  make  reparation.  The  anony¬ 
mous  author  was  the  devoted,  admiring,  and 
for  many  years  very  intimate  friend  of  the 
Empress.  A  great  part  of  the  time  they  were 
in  closest  companionship. 

The  portrait  here  drawn  is  drawn  from  as 
perfect  knowledge  as  is  given  to  one  human 
being  to  have  of  another,  and  notwithstanding 
the  bright  colors  in  which  it  is  painted,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dash  of  bitterness  in  the  col¬ 
oring,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  it  is 
overdrawn : 

‘  ‘  She  was  never  heard  to  say  an  unkind  thing 
or  known  to  do  one.  Generous  to  a  fault,  she 
had  not  a  trace  of  selfishness  in  her  grand 
nature  and  always  spared  those  about  her  as 
much  as  possible.  But  she  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  forgetting,  of  laughing  when  her 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow;  she  did  not  take 
kindly  to  fools  and  their  follies,  and  refused  to 
make  a  perpetual  show  figure  of  herself  for  the 
benefit  of  a  pageant-loving  public.  Those  were 
her  crimes.  How  unpardonable  they  were 
every  sensible  worldling  will  readily  under¬ 
stand.  Her  lovely  face  and  her  luminous  eyes 
were  accused  of  being  too  sad.  Alas !  it  was 
the  sadness  of  a  noble  nature  that  has  borne 
the  burden  of  other  people’s  sins,  faults  and 
lack  of  comprehension.  ’  ’ 

There  is  a  charming  picture  of  the  Empress 
as  a  child,  the  freedom  and  naturalness  of  her 
life. 

“Little  Princess  Elizabeth  was  literally  idol¬ 
ized  in  Bavaria,  and  to  this  day  the  peasants 
who  hang  her  picture  as  that  of  a  saint  in  all 
their  cottages  still  call  her  ‘Unsere  Kaiserin,  ’ 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  this  title  now  belongs 
to  the  Empress  of  Germany.  ...  In  those 
far  off  days,  Elizabeth  enjoyed  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  liberty.  .  .  .  She  ran 
about  like  a  young  fawn,  untrammelled  and 
unwatched.  .  .  .  Thus  did  lovely  Princess 

Cinderella  stay  at  home  and  roam  about  at  her 
own  sweet  will  under  the  grand  old  trees  of 
the  great  forests,  .  .  .  coming  home  with 
her  arms  full  of  mountain  treasures,  her  lips 
stained  with  the  juice  of  berries  .  .  .  and  her 
luxuriant  hair  tossed  upon  her  shoulders,  sur¬ 
rounding  her  entire  form  with  a  wavy  cloud  of 
brightness.  She  hunted  and  shot  with  her 
brothers,  especially  with  Prince  Karl-Theodore, 
who  was  her  favorite.  ’  ’ 

The  meeting  of  this  little  sylvan  princess 
with  her  future  husband  is  very  idyllic.  Franz 
Joseph  had  come  to  her  father’s  castle  to  be 
betrothed  to  her  eldest  sister,  when  he 

“met  under  the  dense  shadow  of  the  park-like 
woods  a  child  clothed  in  a  short  white  frock, 
with  a  wonderful  mass  of  wavy,  silken,  chestnut 
hair  falling  about  her  slim,  girlish  figure  down  to 
her  tiny  feet,  and  with  a  brace  of  large  white 
deerhounds  leaping  about  her.  With  a  child’s 
impulsiveness  she  threw  her  arms  about  the 
neck  of  this  imperial  cousin,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  often  as  of  a  new  brother  that  was  to 
be.  .  .  .  The  sorcery  of  her  luminous  sap- 
phire-hued  eyes,  the  witchery  of  a  smile  which 
later  on  became  celebrated  throughout  Euroi)e 
for  its  radiant  charm,  combined  to  rob  the 
young  monarch  of  his  heart.  ’  ’ 

Thus  began  the  love  story  which  was  destined 
to  be  so  tragic.  The  difficulty  mostly  came 

•  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.  With  Portraits 
from  Photographs.  New  York:  Harper  and  IBrothers, 
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from  Madame  Mere,  Franz  Joseph’s  ambitious, 
imperious,  dictatorial  mother  the  Archduchess 
Sophia.  The  means  which  she  took  to  under¬ 
mine  the  young  wife’s  influence  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  establish  her  own  supremacy  read 
much  like  a  sensational  novel,  but  in  the 
main  the  facts  are  not  disputed.  That  the 
estrangement  between  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  which  so  sadly  changed  their  idyllic  love 
story  into  tragedy  was  largely  due  to  the  queen 
mother  is  beyond  dispute,  and  that  the  way¬ 
wardness  of  the  Emperor’s  affections  grew  in 
part  out  of  that  estrangement  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble.  Our  author,  with  all  her  devotion  to  the 
Empress,  is  very  ready  to  condone  the  ,  Em¬ 
peror’s  faults. 

She  sees  that  Elizabeth’s  nature  was  too 
exalted,  too  reserved,  too  intellectual,  too  spir¬ 
itual  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  handsome, 
imperious,  spoiled  darling  of  the  world;  while 
still  loving  her  husband  devotedly  she  with¬ 
drew  into  her  shell,  and  he,  while  regarding  her 
as  “  a  thing  apart,  so  lovely  and  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent  that  she  fulfilled  his  ideal  of  absolute  per¬ 
fection,  ’  ’  still  believed  her  to  be  “  too  young,  too 
inexperienced,  too  indifferent  to  be  his  real 
companion  and  comrade.’’ 

And  so  the  sad  story  went  on,  which  all  the 
world  knows.  Forbidden  by  the  stem  decree 
of  Madame  Mere  to  take  any  care  of  or  respon¬ 
sibility  for  her  idolized  children,  neglected  by 
her  husband,  it  was  in  the  very  bitterness  of 
self-respect  that  she  resumed  the  outdoor  hab¬ 
its  of  her  free  childhood  and  adopted  the  life 
of  a  wanderer.  She  began  most  unwisely,  by 
ranning — or  rather  sailing — away  in  her  own 
yacht,  unknown  to  her  husband  and  the  Court, 
and  the  ardent  pursuit  of  her  repentant  hus¬ 
band  was  without  avail  to  bring  her  back. 
Not  even  the  remonstrances  of  her  wise  and 
loving  mother,  the  Duchess  Ludovica,  most 
brilliant  and  sagacious  of  women,  availed;  it 
was  not  until  seven  years  had  elapsed  that  the 
state  necessities  of  the  reunion  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  with  the  failing  health  of  the  little 
Crown-Prince,  brought  all  the  parties  concerned 
to  a  state  of  mind  which  made  an  external  rec¬ 
onciliation  possible.  But  the  time  had  gone  by 
for  real  and  permanent  happiness. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  writer’s  power  to  do  justice  to  the 
Emperor  in  telling  the  story  of  the  long  years 
that  followed.  For  the  Crown-Prince  Rudolph 
— Rudi  as  she  fondly  calls  him — she  has  an 
affection  that  perhaps  blinds  her;  at  least  it 
will  be  a  new  revelation  to  most  readers  that 
this  youth,  whose  short  life  was  so  beset  with 
scandal,  was  a  ‘  ‘  plucky,  courageous  and  sincerely 
religions  young  man.’’  No  doubt  we  have 
here  a  traer  story  of  his  tragic  death  than  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  public ;  it  is  gratifying  to 
feel  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  his  suicide  was 
not  a  disgraceful  one,  and  that  he  had  charms 
of  person  and  of  heart  which  justified  his 
mother’s  adoration  of  him,  living,  and  her 
well-nigh  hopeless  grief  for  him,  dead. 

The  account  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  Em¬ 
press’s  life  is  pathetically  interesting,  and  if 
the  book  closed  with  the  last  tribute  to  her  it 
would  leave  an  excellent  impression.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  too  much  is  said  about  the  assassin ; 
his  punishment  is  described  with  a  satisfaction 
which,  though  most  natural,  is  not  agreeable. 
One  loses  in  the  closing  pages  that  profound 
and  touching  sympathy  which  all  that  preceded 
had  awakened ;  sympathy  not  with  the  Empress 
only,  but  with  the  faithful  friend  who  is  her 
biographer. 

Mr.  Lex  :  or,  the  Legal  Status  of  Mother 
AND  Child.  By  Catherine  Waugh  McCul¬ 
loch.  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York:  1899. 

This  book  professes  to  depict  the  injustice 
done  to  married  women  and  unmarried  moth¬ 
ers  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  special  refer¬ 


ence  being  made  to  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The" 
little  volume  is  rendered  mischievous  by  the- 
fact  that  there  are  citations  from  actual  legal 
decisions,  and  references  to  existing  statutes, 
that  are  so  used  as  to  appear  to  bear  out  the 
extreme  and  impossible  situations  presented. 
How  far  the  truth  is  twisted  in  order  to  seem 
to  fit  ^these  unreal  conditions  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  feels  compelled  to 
send  to  the  lunatic  asylum  the  brute  of  a  man 
whom  she  has  used  as  object-lesson  for  her 
accusations.  The  judge  who  incarcerated  him 
did  so  on  the  ground  that  “he  had  been  law- 
abiding  to  the  point  of  atrocity  and  insanity.  ’  ’ 
If  a  wife  in  Illinois  can  secure  the  commission 
of  her  husband  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  solely 
because — to  quote  the  author — “he  supported 
too  well  the  constitution  and  laws  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold,  ’  ’  small  pity  need  be  felt  for 
her  if  she  suffers  marital  cruelty  to  continue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  always  been  in  the  interest  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  laws  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  that  practice  as  fast  as  judgment 
and  tests  could  be  brought  to  bear.  There  is 
no  way  of  making  laws  for  and  by  imperfect 
humanity  which  will  never  work  injustice  in 
special  cases.  Those  of  this  State  are  almost 
unjustly  in  woman’s  favor,  but  there  is  no 
leaning  toward  communism. 

The  remedies  suggested  by  this  author  are : 
Foremost  and  forever,  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
woman.  Second,  the  payment  of  wages  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife.  Thirdly,  that  marriage 
be  made  a  business  copartnership,  in  which 
the  wife  shall  bear  her  “share  of  the  burden 
of  family  expense.  ’  ’  This  is  the  teaching  of 
that  school  of  socialists  who  repudiate  mar¬ 
riage  as  bondage  for  men  and  women.  It  is 
the  teaching  of  many  of  the  founders  of  the 
woman-suffrage  movement.  The  thing  to  be 
dreaded  is  the  creeping  into  our  legislation  of 
such  destructive  and  vulgarizing  ideas.  This 
author  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  a  statute  of 
Illinois  “recognizes  the  mother’s  re.spou8ibil- 
ity  in  the  home,  as  a  partner  who  must  bear 
her  share  of  the  burden  of  family  expense.  ’  ’ 
She  also  says  in  her  preface :  ‘  ‘  Some  States 
have  so  far  recognized  mothers’  obligations  to 
the  family  as  to  make  them  liable  for  family 
expenses.  ’  ’ 

This  form  of  legislation  goes  with  easier 
divorce,  with  the  institutional  bringing  up  of 
children,  with  the  co-operative  form  of  living. 
New  York,  where  marriage  laws  are  most 
stringent,  would  be  ashamed  to  suggest  legis¬ 
lation  which  makes  of  the  wife  a  servant.  Be¬ 
cause  she  is  the  husband’s  equal  she  is  not  his 
business  partner.  She  is  the  child-bearer  and 
rearer,  the  maker  of  the  home.  Consequently, 
the  husband  is  bound  to  support  her  and  her 
child  whether  she  works  in  the  home  or  not. 
The  writer  of  this  book  attacks  man  on  behalf 
of  a  creed  that  is  half  license  and  half  bondage. 

The  Story  of  France  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Yol.  I.  To  the  End  of  the 
Reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1899.  f3.50. 

The  author  of  this  handsome  volume  of  over 
seven  hundred  pages  has  purposely  chosen  to 
call  it  a  “  story ;  ’  ’  in  order  to  indicate  that  he 
means  to  recount  the  varied  fortunes  of  France 
in  a  somewhat  freer  and  more  unconventional 
manner  than  those  have  done  who  call  their 
works  ‘  ‘  histories.  ’  ’  This  course  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  author  can  discard  the  ordinary 
forms,  he  is  nntrammeled  by  any  necessity  of 
aiming  at  exhaustive  treatment,  and  in  his 
selection  of  material  he  can  leave  out  every¬ 
thing  except  what  will  be  likely  to  interest  or 
amuse.  This  is  not  the  best  met  o  for  giving 
his  readers  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  th  e 
subject ;  but  it  is  well  suited  to  arrest  and 
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liold  the  attention.  A  long  period  is  covered 
by  the  present  volume,  for  it  reaches  from  the 
accounts  we  possess  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  down  to  a  point  but  two  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  thirty -nine  chapters  of  which  it  is 
composed  are,  therefore,  somewhat  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  so  many  successive  pictures,  each  of  the 
age  which  it  represents.  The  aim  is  to  give 
life-like  delineations  of  the  French  people,  and 
their  meinners  and  customs,  as  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  most  salient  and  characteristic  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  times.  Such  a  plan  is  of 
necessity  one-sided  and  gives  the  impression  of 
incompleteness.  Much  depends  upon  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  author.  More  still  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  catch  the  lights  and  shadows, 
and  bring  out  the  differences  that  are  really 
important  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Watson’s  point  of  view  is,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  doctrines  of  the  party  with 
which  he  has  been  intimately  connected  in 
American  politics,  by  preference  the  point  of 
view  of  a  student  of  finance.  His  grasp  of  the 
religious  situation  is  not  firm,  nor  does  he 
write  under  the  sway  of  strong  religious  con¬ 
viction.  We  gain  the  impression  that  when  he 
leaves  the  purely  secular  history  he  is  less 
careful  to  be  accurate,  and  takes  up  with 
statements  resting  on  insufficient  authority. 
It  is  great  negligence  to  confound  the  French 
Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  living  in  Provence, 
who  were  persecuted  by  Francis  I.  with  their 
Italian  brethren,  and  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
their  sufferings  to  the  “  Phdmontese  valleys  of 
the  Alps.  ’  ’  ( Page  357. )  The  assertion  ought 

not  to  be  lightly  accepted  by  a  historian  that 
after  Luther’s  death  “his  wife  was  reduced 
to  beg  her  bread  through  the  streets  of  Witten¬ 
berg. ’’  (Page  881.) 

The  Ai:tobiography  of  Charles  H.  Spuroeox. 
Compiled  from  his  Diary,  Letters  and 
Records.  By  his  Wife  and  his  Private  Sec¬ 
retary.  Volume  II.  1854-18(>0.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $2.50. 

This  volume  covers  six  crucial  years  in  the 
life  of  the  great  preacher,  from  his  pastorate 
in  New  Park  Street  Chapel  to  the  completion 
of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle ;  with  the  ten¬ 
der  episodes  of  his  marriage  and  his  home  life. 
It  is  an  intimate  narrative  that  charms  the 
reader;  a  clear  and  confidential  conference 
from  which  the  public  are  not  excluded  because 
all  are  treated  as  personal  and  loving  friends. 
This  disarms  the  critic,  opens  the  way  for  the 
utmost  freedom  and  completest  fulness  of  dis¬ 
closure,  takes  one  into  the  sacred  privacy  of 
family  life,  makes  it  impossible  and  unneces¬ 
sary  to  conceal  even  the  delicacy  of  affectionate 
intercourse  or  to  repress  the  utmost  sentiments 
of  wifely  love  and  ministry.  In  effect,  the 
story  opens  the  home  of  the  mighty  man  of 
valor  and  uncovers  the  vast  resources  of  domes¬ 
tic  felicity  out  of  which  the  tremendous  forces 
cf  fervid  oratory  were  fed  as  from  unfailing 
fountains  of  material  and  even  spiritual  aid. 
We  read  this  story  of  Spurgeon’s  evolution  into 
a  majestic  and  triumphant  mover  and  moulder 
of  the  multitude  with  a  growing  conviction 
that  he  owed  so  much  to  his  fortunate  mar¬ 
riage  and  his  wife’s  ever  present,  never  falter¬ 
ing,  incessant  and  almost  omnipresent  care 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  separate  him  and 
his  success  from  the  delicious  air  of  his  home¬ 
stead  repose,  his  household  altar  fire,  his 
heart’s  delightful  refuge.  God  gave  his 
anointed  preacher  great  natural  and  spiritual 
gifts ;  but  he  crowned  them  with  another. 
The  fiower  of  Eden  grew  by  his  hearthstone ; 
it  was  Paradise  when  he  crossed  his  own 
threshold. 

We  speak  with  special  regard  to  this  feature 
of  the  biography  as  given  in  the  second  vol¬ 
ume,  because  it  is  the  one  that  marks  its  open¬ 
ing  and  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the 


whole  period.  It  will  command  the  affection¬ 
ate  and  absorbed  interest  of  the  many  readers. 
Nor  is  there  need  of  recounting  here  the  story 
of  the  preacher’s  rise  to  power  through  opposi¬ 
tion,  obloquy,  slander  and  downright  abuse. 
That  fight  is  won.  Long  since  the  enemy  laid 
down  his  weapons,  the  tongue  of  reproach  is 
silent,  the  defamers  have  turned  to  praise.  A 
life  given  with  unfiinching  courage  and  zeal 
inbreathed  with  faith  in  God  and  love  to  man 
will  vindicate  itself.  All  men  will  confess  it 
in  the  end.  Nobody  need  qualify  his  praise  of 
Spurgeon  as  a  phenomenal  preacher,  by  indi¬ 
cating  his  limitations.  Who  does’  not  now 
know  them!  But  also,  who  cares  for  them! 
He  was  a  mighty  man  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  And  if  his  theological  views  were 
narrow,  they  gave  edge  and  point  to  the 
winged  words  that  fell  on  grieving  hearts,  that 
flew  with  a  message  to  every  quarter  of  the 
earth.  Before  he  was  six  and  twenty  years  of 
ago  he  had  come  to  the  front  as  a  preacher. 
The  question  if  he  could  hold  his  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  the  years  that  follow  have  most  fully 
answered. 

The  Jacksoxiax  Epoch.  By  Charles  H.  Peck. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  $2.50. 

With  entire  fairness  and  frankness,  and  in  so 
far  as  a  writer  on  prominent  political  charac¬ 
ters  and  periods  can  be  non-partisan,  Mr.  Peck 
presents  anew  the  oft-told  story  of  three 
decades  of  W’ashington  politics  during,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  most  crucial  season  of  our  national 
husbandry;  when  the  thistle  seeds  of  secession 
were  sowing  themselves  broadcast;  the  first 
rank  crop  of  nullification  fully  ripening;  the 
poison  growth  of  slavery  spreading  over  new 
fields;  the  fierce  fires  of  abolition,  a  fertilizing 
rather  than  destroying  agent,  threatening  cot¬ 
ton,  and  the  “drawn  game  of  1812’’  leaving 
only  an  uncertain  market  for  products  and  our 
carrying  trade. 

His  choice  of  title  is  singularly  happy.  The 
“reign”  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  certainly  an 
“epoch;”  for  if  ever  a  United  States  President 
‘  ‘  held’  ’  a  personal,  distinctive  policy,  he  surely 
did ;  controlling  not  only  his  eight  administra¬ 
tive  years  but  the  presidency  of  his  immediate 
successor.  As  Mr.  Peck  says:  “If  ever  a  chief 
magistrate  can  be  pardoned  for  partisan  ex¬ 
cesses  Jackson  can.  Never  was  the  executive 
administration  of  a  government  more  sorely 
tried,  baited  and  assailed  by  relentless  opposi¬ 
tion.  ’  ’ 

There  were,  if  not  ‘  ‘  giants  in  those  days,  ’  ’ 
giant  reputations,  portentous  enough  to  supply 
any  necessary  thrills  for  story-books  founded 
on  political  history.  Henry  Clay,  the  Baptist 
preacher’s  son.  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes,  Great 
Pacificator ;  father  of  our  latest  national  policy 
of  arming  insurgents,  liberating  oppressed 
rebels  and  nurturing  filibusters  to  promote  im¬ 
perial  expansion ;  of  public  land  pre-emption ; 
of  international  copyright ;  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  and  of  the  “American  System”  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  might  with  satisfaction  look  backward 
from  his  bourn  and  survey  the  successes 
wrought  after  death  by  his  living  oratory; 
none  of  which  he  won  during  his  long  public 
service  of  recurrent  disppointment,  and  none 
of  which  availed  to  resist  his  final  undoing  by 
the  secret  political  power  that  ruled  Room  11 
in  the  Astor  House.  There  is,  too,  a  touch  of 
grim  humor  in  the  spectacle  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  among  his  many  political  diversions, 
or  divagations,  posing  as  the  uncivil  first 
parent  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  book,  evidently  long  in  preparation,  is 
well  conceived  and  well  written,  though  not 
concisely  arranged  with  any  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory  degree  of  controlling  order.  The  foot-notes 
are  cogent  and  applicable;  the  strictures  not 
undeservedly  severe  and  Mr.  Peck’s  work  ought 
to  be  in  the  library  of  every  real  or  professed 
student  or  master  of  American  political  history. 


Ax  Antarctic  Mystery.  By  Jules  Verne. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  1899. 

One  would  hardly  believe  that  Jules  Verne 
wrote  this  book.  It  is  interesting,  slightly  ex¬ 
citing,  but  cannot  compare  in  life  or  action 
with  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea,  or  any  other  of  his  earlier  works.  The 
facts  in  this  story,  except  the  wonderful  Mag¬ 
netic  Sphinx,  are  tame  enough  to  have  really 
happened,  while  the  facts  of  his  other  stories 
were  at  the  time  a  downright  impossibility, 
yet  are  given  with  such  a  plausibility  and  such 
apparently  scientific  proof  that  one  is  forced  to 
believe  them  in  spite  of  oneself. 

The  story  is  reatlable  but  the  hard  luck  is 
too  hard,  the  good  luck  too  good,  to  make  a 
really  exciting  tale,  such  as  we  hart’e  learned 
to  expect  from  Jules  Verne. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Jlarhi  l,  by  Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater.  While 
this  little  story  is  not  without  a  certain  force 
in  its  delineation  of  Michael  Fletcher,  who, 
the  son  of  a  Gypsey  mother,  and  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  “second  sight,”  becomes  the 
leader  of  a  religious  sect  called  The  Foreseem, 
it  is  most  unequal  and  unsatisfactory.  Rachel 
is  not  only  unreal,  but  happily  quite  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  gives  an  im¬ 
pression  of  incongruity  and  crudeness  which 
is  far  from  agreeable.  The  background  is 
dreary  and  vague,  the  characters  are  hopelessly 
uninteresting,  and  the  reader  finds  no  literary 
charm  with  which  to  “wash  them  down.” 
(Doubleday  and  McClure,  New  York.  $1.25.) 

Faster  Immortelles,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Dickinson,  D.  D.  is  a  dainty  little  book  of  five 
short  Easter  meditations,  sweet  and  simple, 
with  pages  printed  in  green,  decorated  by  Ethel- 
red  B.  Barry.  Green  buckram  cover,  with 
spray  of  white  Easter  lilies.  (United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  50  cents. ) 

Two  Little  Every-Day  Folks,  by  Carl  Foster, 
is  the  story  of  Roy  and  his  little  sister  Elsie, 
“Wiggy  sheester”  her  brother  calls  her.  The 
account  of  their  jdays  and  conversations  in 
their  peculiar  dialect  is  natural  and  amusing. 
The  book  will  entertain  the  very  little  folks, 
though  it  may  be  gravely  questioned  whether  a 
story  told  in  broken  English  is  good  for  them. 
A  colored  frontispiece  and  illustrations  in  the 
text  are  by  Elizabeth  M.  Hallowell.  (Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  Publication  Society.  fiO  cents. ) 

- In  The  Story  of  Johnikin  Beth  Day  tells  of 

the  adventures  of  a  small  boy  who,  sent  alone 
to  visit  relatives  in  the  country,  falls  in  with 
other  people  of  the  same  name.  His  attention 
to  the  good  precepts  of  his  absent  mother  help 
him  through  hard  places,  and  he  is  eventually 
restored  to  his  family.  (Illustrated.  The 

Same.  50  cents.) - The  Well-lired  Girl  in 

Society,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  is  a  dainty 
little  book  containing  seven  interesting  and 
helpful  papers,  giving  the  points  girls  most 
need  to  know,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  good  manners.  The  substance  of 
these  chapters  appeared  in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  and  to  them  are  added  two  dialogues 
from  the  North  American  Review  on  a  kindred 
subject — Matrons  and  Maidens,  and  A  Newport 
Symposium.  With  portrait  of  the  author. 

(Doubleday  and  McClure.  50  cents. ) - On 

the  same  subject,  but  addressed  to  people  of  all 
ages,  is  The  Gentle  Art  of  Pleasing,  by  Elizabeth 
Glover.  Kindness,  gentleness  and  love  are  at 
the  foundation  of  real  courtesy.  This  is  brought 
out  in  conversations  between  three  people  of 
one  family,  who  have  a  wonderful  gift  for  mak¬ 
ing  long  quotations.  The  book  is  intended  for 
those  who  are  without  ‘the  gift  of  personal 
magnetism.  The  “gentle  art”  is  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  ‘  ‘  probing  to  the 
innermost  sources  of  tenderness,  sweetness  and 
comfort.”  (Baker-Taylor  Company.  $1.) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  writer  of  “English 
Notes,”  pays  this  tribute  to  “a  sers-aut  of  ser¬ 
vants”  : 

Dr.  Richard  Garnett  is  retiring  from  the 
office  of  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  at  the 
British  Museum.  Ordinarily  such  an  an¬ 
nouncement  would  pass  without  notice.  There 
are  many  frequenters  of  the  British  Museum 
who  could  hardly  name  one  of  its  courteous 
officials,  but  Dr.  Garnett  has  made  himself 
known  to  everyone.  Such  a  combination  of 
learning  and  kindness  is  unique.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  say  too  much  of  either  quality. 
There  c-an  be  very  few  people  who  have  even 
the  hnmbest  connection  with  literature  who 
do  not  owe  something  to  Dr.  Garnett.  For 
many  a  year  he  has  literally  been  the  servant 
of  ser\'auts.  No  one  was  too  poor  or  too  igno¬ 
rant  for  him ;  in  fact,  ignorance  and  poverty 
made  an  irresistible  appeal.  What  he  has  done 
in  the  way  of  help  no  one  knows,  not  even 
himself,  for  Dr.  Garnett  has  the  knack  of  re¬ 
membering  everything  save  his  own  deeds  of 
mercy  and  succor.  In  the  range  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  we  suppose  him  to  be  unrivalled.  His 
opportunities  have  been  exceptional,  having 
continued  all  his  life,  and  having  been  used  to 
the  full.  Notwithstanding  the  innumerable 
books  which  Dr.  Garnett  has  piled  upon  his 
brain,  that  brain  has  never  ceased  to  move 
swiftly  and  alertly.  If  there  be  a  finer,  saner, 
more  accomplished  critic  than  Dr.  Garnett  in 
this  country,  we  do  not  know  him.  Though 
he  has  written  too  little,  he  has  written  much. 
His  books  are  numerous,  and  though  none  of 
them  fiTlly  reflects  himself,  they  are  all  valua¬ 
ble.  Pre-eminent  among  them  is  the  too  little 
known  ‘  ‘  Twilight  of  the  gods,  ’  ’  a  work  of 
genius  if  any  such  has  appeared  in  our  time. 
His  life  of  Emerson,  contributed  to  the  ‘  ‘  Great 
Writers”  series,  is  a  perfect  gem,  the  best  brief 
biography,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  English 
language.  Nor  do  we  forget  his  volumes  of 
poetry,  and  his  admirable  memoirs  of  Carlyle 
and  Milton.  Dr.  Garnett  will  be  followed  into 
his  well-earned  retirement  by  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  multitudes,  who  will  hope  that 
the  best  fruits  of  his  mind  and  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life  are  yet  to  come. 


The  Congregationalist,  premising  that  “three 
new  phases  in  the  Presbyterian  situation  have 
developed,  ’  ’  proceeds : 

The  hopeful  one  is  the  calling  by  the  Fourth 
Church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman  of  Bethany 
Church,  Philadelphia.  The  other  two  are  of  an 
opposite  character — the  failure  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Evans  at  the  W’est  Church,  where  Dr. 
John  R.  Paxton  also  failed,  and  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  Church 
with  the  Fourth  Avenue,  owing  to  the  darken¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  former’s  financial  out¬ 
look.  Dr.  Chapman  is  the  well-known  evan¬ 
gelist  who  succeeded  Dr.  Pierson  in  the  church 
which  John  W'anamaker  did  much  to  make 
possible  in  what  used  to  be  a  dilapidated  part 
of  the  city,  but  which  is  now  made  up  of  acres 
of  small,  low-rent,  but  neat  and  homelike 
homes.  The  Fourth  is  a  staid  family  church 
on  the  upper  West  Side.  The  choice  is  re¬ 
garded  as  unu.sual.  Dr.  Chapman  is  coming, 
it  is  said,  but  either  he  or  the  church  must 
change  if  the  two  ever  grow  to  be  alike.  Fail¬ 
ure  may  be  a  hard  word  to  use  in  connection 
with  the  change  at  the  West  Church,  but  that 
is  what  it  is.  It  is  due  to  two  causes :  One 
cause  is  the  estimate  of  church  membership 
held  by  members  who  seem  to  think  that  a 
church  ought  to  be  run  on  the  counting-house 
basis.  The  other  cause  is  a  parish  that  is  be¬ 
yond  the  physical  capabilities  of  a  pastor.  Dr. 
Evans  resigned  unexpectedly  on  a  recent  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  but  there  is  the  kindliest  feeling 
for  his  many  good  qualities  as  man  and  minis¬ 
ter.  The  Thirteenth  Street  Church  is  in  a 
neighborhood  that  is  changing  from  residences 
to  business.  Having  no  endowment,  it  goes  to 
the  wall.  Some  people  are  fond  of  calling  this 
a  Protestant  neglect  and  desertion.  The  fact 
is  that  in  this  case  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
near  by  is  suffering  in  the  same  way,  and  is 
only  saved  by  its  endowment,  gathered  long 
ago  as  Presbyterians  might  have  gathered  but 
did  not. 

Should  Dr.  Chapman  come  to  the  Fourth 
Church,  there  will  be  few  fears  on  the  score  of 
adaptation.  He  has  proved  his  ready  adapta¬ 
tion  in  a  hundred  instances,  in  his  labors  East, 
West  and  Centre.  As  to  what  is  said  of  the 
Thirteenth  Street  Church,  it  is  certainly  greatly 


to  be  regretted  that  that  historic  congregation 
is  now  so  reduced  in  means.  The  late  Dr.  S. 
D.  Burchard,  for  so  many  years  the  pastor 
there,  used  to  lament  his  short  sightedness  in 
this  very  matter ;  for  the  time  was,  under  his 
ministry,  when  if  he  had  simply  said  the  word 
that  church  would  have  been  amply  endowed. 
But  the  money  was  given  in  every  direction 
rather  than  to  the  church  itself,  that  it  might 
be  perpetuated  along  with  its  glorious  spiritual 
and  benevolent  history. 

The  Watchman  of  Boston  deems  it  probable 
that  Japan  will  soon  formally  declare  itself  a 
Christian  Empire,  and  all  by  way  of  improving 
its  standing  with  the  great  powers.  But,  in 
the  estimate  of  our  contemporary,  such  a  move 
will  not  necessarily  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  spiritiial  truth  as  held  by  the  Protestant 
world.  It  says: 

We  believe  that  the  report  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  contemplating  the  esta,blish- 
ment  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion  of 
the  empire  is  not  a  mere  idle  rumor.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  if  this  step  is  taken  it 
will  be  from  purely  spiritual  motives.  The 
leading  men  of  Japan  are  agnostics,  but  they 
see  clearly  enough  that  so  long  as  Japan  offi¬ 
cially  holds  to  antiquated  forms  of  heathenism 
she  hinders  her  chances  of  being  received  on 
a  basis  of  equality  into  the  sisterhood  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilized  nations.  Therefore  strong  patri¬ 
otic  motives  induce  them  to  conform  their 
national  religion  to  the  faith  of  those  powers 
which  control  the  political  forces  of  the  world. 
We  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  assume  that 
higher  motives  have  no  part  in  this  prodigious 
revolution,  but  there  are  many  indications  that 
the  dominant  force  behind  this  movement  is 
identical  with  the  impulse  which,  during  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  has  Europeanized  Japan. 
For  oiarseives,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Christianity  as  a  state  religion 
has  ever  been  favorable  to  the  cultivation  or 
extension  of  the  genuine  Christian  life.  Real 
Christianity  only  demands  freedom  to  develop 
itself,  and  state  patronage  has  often  been  more 
di.sastrous  than  state  persecution.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  regard  the  official  adoption  of 
Christianity  by  Japan  as  a  substantial  gain  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  weight  of  religious  opinion  will 
be  in  the  opposite  direction.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,  namely,  that  if  this  step  is 
taken  the  Japanese  type  of  Christianity  will  be 
radically  differentiated  from  most  of  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  In  religious  matters 
the  Japanese  have  shown  a  surprising  inde¬ 
pendence,  originality,  and  versatility,  and  while 
they  have  commonly  adopted  foreign  customs 
without  change,  they  have  shown  a  singular 
unwillingness  to  accept  foreign  religious  ideas 
unless  they  could  adjust  them  to  their  own 
moulds  of  thought. 

The  Lutheran  W’orld  tones  down  to  its  real 
dimensions  a  statement  often  quoted  by  our 
good  temperance  orators : 

There  is  liability  to  a  great  misinterpretation 
of  facts,  when  it  is  said  that  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  checks  given  workingmen  in  payment  on 
Saturday  night,  (>4  per  cent,  were  cashed  at 
saloons  and  34  per  cent,  at  groceries.  It  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  (54  per  cent,  of  the 
money  earned  went  for  liquor,  and  only  34  per 
cent,  for  groceries  (2  per  cent,  went  to  savings 
banks).  That  does  not  follow,  though  it  is  a 
shame  that  the  saloon  should  get  any  of  the 
money.  No:  as  a  rule,  the  patron  of  the  saloon 
owes  the  keeper  something,  more  or  less,  when 
Saturday  night  comes,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets 
his  money  he  is  thirsty  again,  and  goes  to  the 
saloon,  first  to  get  another  drink,  and  second  to 
pay  off  the  old  score.  The  saloon  keeper  is 
always  prepared  to  meet  him  and  give  him 
cash  for  the  balsCnce  of  his  check,  and  then  he 
turns  1  he  check  into  the  bank.  The  fact  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is 
liable  to  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

The  Christian  Work  reminds  us  that  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  affairs  are  in  a  mixed,  and  on  the 
whole  unsatisfactory,  conditon  in  America, 
growing  out  of  the  question  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  army  and  the  fact  of  its  single  head¬ 
ship.  Our  contemporary  says : 

General  Booth  has  all  along  rejected  and  re¬ 
sented  the  proposition  to  incorporate  his 


“army.”  Military  in  its  organization  it  was ? 
the  military  feature,  with  one  general  officer- 
in  supreme  command,  accountable  to  no  earthly 
tribunal,  it  was,  and  so  it  should  remain. 
There  were  many  objections  to  the  plan.  In 
this  country  the  chief  one  was  that  the  army 
was  accumulating  property  and  funds  held  in 
trust  by  Colonel  Booth  Tucker  in  this  city, 
an  alien,  for  General  Booth  in  London,  also  an 
alien.  In  1894  the  Rev.  Ballington  Booth  presen¬ 
ted  the  situation  to  his  father,  and  told  him  that 
the  organization  had  no  standing  before  the 
courts,  and  that,  moreover,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  helping  the 
American  branch  of  the  organization  to  acquire 
property  to  be  held  in  trust  for  a  citizen  of 
Great  Britain  by  that  citizen’s  representative 
in  this  country.  General  Booth  was  obdurate. 
Then  came  Ballington  Booth’s  secession,  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  Volunteers.  But  the 
matter  did  not  rest  here.  Last  year  a  revolt 
occurred  in  India.  There  native  members  of 
the  army  and  some  English  members  rebelled 
against  the  one-man  rule  and  asked  for  some 
such  thing  as  the  American  Salvationists  have 
now  got.  Their  request  was  refused  and  they 
left  the  army  in  a  body.  Thereafter  they 
formed  themselves  into  an  organization  called 
the  Christian  Realm,  which  has  become  a  fairly 
formidable  rival  of  the  army  in  India.  General 
Booth  has  now  apparently  seen  the  unwisdom 
of  going  on  with  his  absolutism,  and  has  con¬ 
sented  to  incorporation . 

We  hope  the  Salvation  Army,  which  has  done 
so  much  good  in  the  past,  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  conforming  its  business  methods  to  those 
approved  by  American  custom,  which  include 
a  proper  accountability  and  clearness  of  state¬ 
ment  as  to  financial  matters.  W’ithout  desiring 
to  cast  the  slightest  suspicion  upon  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  affairs,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  its  managers  can 
keep  the  full  confidence  of  its  many  friends  in 
America 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  of  March 
23d — hailing  more  particularly  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania— laments  the  hardships  of  its  clergy  and 
congregations  during  recent  weeks : 

The  record  of  rainy  Sundays  remains  un¬ 
broken.  A  more  disagreeable  series  than  we- 
have  had  for  three  months  or  more  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  attendance  at  church  ser¬ 
vices  is  small.  The  finances  suffer  from  small 
offerings  and  irregular  payments.  People  con¬ 
tract  the  habit  of  remaining  home,  the  number 
of  sick  increases,  litoral  visitation  becomes  a 
tax.  But  let  the  city  pastor  cease  to  complain. 
Our  country  brethren  have  all  this  to  contend 
with  and  much  more  besides.  The  snow  and 
sleet,  the  wind  and  rain,  the  mist  and  mud  en¬ 
countered  on  country  roads  make  life  miserable 
for  the  time  being.  What  all  that  means  only 
they  know  who  have  tried  it  for  ten  or  more 
years.  For  them  we  keep  our  sympathy.  One 
day  of  country  work  consisting  of  three  ser¬ 
mons  and  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  mud  roads 
would  cure  our  city  pastors  of  the  blues  for¬ 
ever.  It  might  do  good  all  around  for  city  and 
country  pastors  to  exchange  pulpits  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March. 

The  Churchman  offsets  the  fact  that  the  hon¬ 
est  altruism  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
new  colonies  and  toward  Cuba  “is  sometimes 
obscured  at  home  by  the  too  obvious  intrigues 
of  placemen  and  selfish  interests,”  by  citing 
outside  recognition  of  our  true  incentives  in 
all  this  matter : 

It  is  the  more  pleasant,  therefore,  when  we 
feel  that  we  are  somewhat  misrepresented  at 
home,  to  find  such  cordial  recognition  abroad 
of  our  true  spirit  as  a  nation  as  that  which 
Sir  William  Hunter  has  just  given  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  first  volume  of  his  “History 
of  British  India.  ’  ’ 

We  are,  he  says,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
Christian  peoples,  at  whose  touch  Si)ain  has 
crumbled.  We  bring  to  our  career  of  Asiatic 
rule  not  only  ample  resources,  but  a  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  such  as  no  previous  state 
of  Christendom  has  brought  to  the  work.  Un¬ 
trammelled  by  the  Inquisition  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  sixteenth,  or  the  slave-coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth,  or  the 
cynical  rule  for  gain  of  the  exploiters  of  British 
India  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  United 
States,  he  says,  will  represent  the  political  con¬ 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  he  hails 
our  advent  in  the  East  as  auspicious  not  alone 
for  the  races  that  may  come  under  our  care, 
but  for  the  comity  of  Christian  nations  every¬ 
where. 
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THE  ANOINTING  IN  BETHANY. 

CONNECTING  EVENTS. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  raising  of  Laza¬ 
rus  was  precisely  what  Jesus  kuew  it  would 
be :  his  owu  coudemnatioii  to  death.  Alarmed 
at  the  inereasiug  number  of  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  (xi.  45)  who  were  won  by  it  to 
believe  in  him,  the  chief  priests  and  rulers 
gathered  a  council.  Though  Jesus  were  the 
Messiah,  he  must  certainly  not  be  accepted  as 
such ;  this  they  were  agreed ;  for  his  accept¬ 
ance,  arousing  the  vigilance  of  Rome,  would  be 
their  owu  undoing.  Rather,  let  Jesus  be  sac¬ 
rificed.  In  the  existing  state  of  jwpular  feeling 
it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  a.s  a  violator  of  Jewish  law,  and 
therefore  he  must  be  found  guilty  of  treason 
against  Rome.  This  decision  explains  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Pharisees  to  enxuun-  him  in  his 
talk  (Matt.  xxii.  1.5-22)  during  his  next  and 
final  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

It  was  Caiaphas  who,  as  John  more  than 
once  points  out,  was  high  priest  in  that  mo¬ 
mentous  year  that  saw  the  death  of  Christ  (he 
was  high  priest  for  thirteen  years),  who  de¬ 
vised  this  way  out  of  their  pt'rplexities  (John 
xi.  50).  In  doing  so,  he  uttered  a  truth,  false 
though  it  was  in  his  view  and  purpose;  the 
central  truth  of  that  portion  of  the  Gospel 
which  we  are  now  studying — the  necessity  of 
.self-sacrifice  to  life. 

Two  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  we  know, 
were  not  present  when  this  decision  was  made 
(Luke  xxiii.  51;  compare  John  xix.  38,  39). 
It  seems  likely  that  this  council  (xi.  47)  was 
not  a  formal  meeting  of  that  body,  although 
even  for  a  formal  meeting  it  was  necessary 
that  only  one-third  of  the  whole  number  should 
be  present.  For  the  moment,  there  were  no 
steps  to  take.  Immediately  after  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  Jesus  had  withdrawn  to  a  city  called 
Ephraim  (vs.  54),  not  now  identified,  probably 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Judea,  and  remained 
there  in  seclusion  with  his  disciples.  If  they 
had  not  already  done  so,  his  mother  and  a  few 
other  faithful  women  joined  him  at  this  time. 

The  approaching  Feast  of  the  Passover  called 
Jesus  from  this  quiet  retreat;  his  hour  was 
drawing  near.  Mark  (x.  32)  records  the  mem¬ 
orable  moment  when  they  set  out,  and  that  in 
this  journey  Jesus  plainly  foretold  his  approach¬ 
ing  death  and  resurrection  ( x.  33  f. ) ,  though  to 
uncomprehending  ears.  This  coming  up  to  the 
feast  was  a  last  effort  to  save  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple.  If  it  failed,  his  death  assuredly  must  fol¬ 
low.  The  journey  was  not  made,  therefore, 
as  it  were  in  secret,  like  the  journey  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  the  autumn  before,  when  for 
their  very  sakes  he  must  spare  his  life  until  his 
people  had  ha*l  further  opportunities  (chapters 
vii.,  X. )  to  accept  him. 

It  seems  probable  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
crossed  the  Jordan  into  Perea,  and  joined  the 
caravan  of  Passover  pilgrims ;  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  in  their  company  when  they  arrived  at 
Jericho,  a  city  which  is  not  on  the  direct  line 
from  Ephraim  to  Jeru.salem.  At  Jericho  oc¬ 
curred  the  interview  with  Zaccheus  ( Luke  xix. 
1-10),  and  the  giving  of  sight  to  blind  Barti- 
meus  (Mark  x.  46-52).  These  two  incidents 
greatly  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  who  evidently  believed  that  the  long- 
looked-for  day  of  his  open  self-revelation  as 
the  Messiah  was  close  at  hand. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  in  which  our  lesson 
occurs,  is  all  pervaded  with  the  truth  which 
the  eleventh  chapter  taught  in  parable — the 
victory  of  love  through  death.  In  each  of  the 
three  incidents  recorded,  three  thoughts  are 


present:  love,  death,  triumph;  in  the  regal 
anointing  beforehand  to  the  burial  (our  lesson 
for  to-day),  in  the  triumphal  palm  procession, 
in  which  Jesus  well  knew  that  such  a  coming 
as  this,  as  Prince  of  Peace  (vss.  14,  15),  not  as 
world  conqueror,  must  assuredly  lead  to  his 
death  (as  later  his  disciples  also  perceived, 
verse  16),  and  in  the  desire  of  the  Greek 
proselytes  to  see  Jesus  and  the  words  of  Christ 
which  were  thus  called  forth  (vss.  20-36),  in 
which  the  glorious  triumph  of  a  perfectly  un¬ 
selfish  love,  a  love  unto  death,  is  shotvn  to  be 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  xii.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — She  hath  done  what  she 
could. — Mark  xiv.  8. 

Verse  1.  If  the  Passover  occurred  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  day  before  our  Lord’s  crucifixion, 
then  six  days  before  (according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning,  which  would  count  the  day  itself  as 
well  as  those  that  intervened)  was  the  Sabbath 
— Saturday.  It  is  very  evident  why  Jesus 
stopped  at  Bethany  instead  of  going  on  to 
Jerusalem.  Bethany  was  the  home  of  his  dear 
friends,  the  family  of  Lazarus.  It  is  probable 
that  Lazarus  had  been  in  retirement  with  Jesus 
since  his  recall  to  life.  Verse  9  indicates  that 
he  had  been  absent  from  home  and  verses  10, 
11,  show  that  his  life  would  have  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  before  this  if  he  had  not  gone  away.  It 
was  natural  that  on  returning  with  Jesus  he 
should  take  his  Master  to  his  otvu  house. 
Jesus  was  certainly  not  safe  in  Jerusalem  (xi. 
57),  and  all  through  this  last  week  we  can  see 
that  he  was  careful  not  to  pass  the  night  in 
Jerusalem.  During  the  day  he  would  be  safe 
from  treachery,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
Jews  would  undertake  to  make  away  with  him 
by  open  means  during  the  feast,  when  his  Gali¬ 
lean  friends  were  present  in  large  numbers. 

Verse  2.  The  Sabbath  was  always  a  feast- 
day,  though  without  including  the  elaborate 
labors  now  deemed  essential  in  such  a  case. 
Matthew  (xxvi.  6)  and  Mark  (xiv.  3)  say  that 
this  feast  was  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper ; 
and  it  has  been  variously  conjectured  (1)  that 
Simon  was  the  father  of  Martha,  Mary  and 
Lazarus,  but  now  dead;  (2)  that  he  had  been 
Martha’s  husband,  but  was  now  dead;  and  (3) 
that  being  one  or  other  of  these  he  was  at  this 
time  restored  from  leprosy  by  Jesus,  and  made 
this  feast  for  him  out  of  gratitude.  The  ex¬ 
pression  about  Lazarus  hardly  points  to  the 
feast  being  in  his  own  father’s  house ;  yet  as 
Martha  served  it  must  at  least  have  been  in  the 
house  of  a  near  relative.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  marriage  in  Cana,  and  the  service  rendered 
by  friends  and  relatives. 

Verse  3.  We  read  in  Mary’s  heart  what 
must  have  been  the  tenor  of  conversation  in 
that  intimate  circle  of  friends ;  her  heart  of  love 
interpreted  what  to  the  others  was  yet  a  mys¬ 
tery.  They  saw  in  his  allusion  to  approaching 
death  simply  a  symbolic  way  of  speaking  of 
the  trials  that  awaited  Jesus  before  he  should 
be  oijeuly  recognized  as  the  Messiah ;  she  alone 
saw  that  her  Master  was  looking  forward  to 
literal  death  (compare  Mark  xiv.  8).  And  so, 
with  breaking  heart  she  brought  her  costliest 
treasure,  an  alabastrou  or  vial  of  Persian  nard, 
most  fragrant  and  most  valuable,  and  breakipg 
it,  poured  the  contents  first  upon  the  head  and 
then  upon  the  feet  of  her  Lord. 

Verses  4-6.  It  is  always  those  who  are 
least  generous  who  inveigh  against  the  waste¬ 
fulness  of  love.  Judas  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
little  companj',  and  his  first  thought  was  of 
the  great  extravagance  of  Mary’s  tribute  to  her 
Lord.  Three  hundred  shillings  was  really  a 
large  sum,  and  there  are  many  to-day  who 
though  not  thieves  would  yet  agree  with  Judas 
that  the  money  might  better  be  given  to  the 
poor.  Surely  this  incident,  told  wheresoever 


the  Gospel  is  preached  throughout  the  world 
(Mark  xiv.  9),  is  told  in  Mary’s  honor,  because 
what  she  did  showed  a  true  estimate  of  values. 
The  expression  of  love  was  and  is  inexpressibly 
precious  to  our  Lord,  and  every  gift,  whether 
to  a  friend  in  equal  condition  with  one’s  self,  or 
to  the  poor,  is  valuable,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  useful ,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  love 
that  goes  with  it. 

Verses  9-11  are  a  general  statement  not  re- 
feA'ing  particularly  to  this  feast  in  Simon’s 
house.  The  news  having  spread  (by  the  Pass- 
over  pilgrims  who  had  entered  Jerusalem)  that 
Jesus  and  Lazarus  were  in  Bethany,  the  common 
people,  those  who  had  believed  on  Jesus,  and 
others  of  their  class  who  had  not  believed,  kept 
coming  out  to  Bethany  during  this  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days  to  see  these  two  men,  both  of 
whom  had  acquired  an  awe-inspiring  notoriety 
by  the  raising  of  one  from  the  dead  by  the 
other.  But  the  rulers  saw  that  the  tendency  of 
this  interest,  if  only  that  of  curiosity,  was 
toward  belief  in  Jesus,  and  no  doubt  Lazarus 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  enmity  if 
Jesus  had  not  himself  so  shortly  after  been  put 
out  of  their  way. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  IMOX  (OR  BL.iKESLEE) 
LESSOXS. 

XV. — The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Matthew  v. 

The  newly  chosen  Apostles  and  a  multitude 
of  other  disciples  were  gathered  on  the  slope  of 
one  of  the  mountains  near  Capernaum.  They 
were  ready  to  become  subjects  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  they  did  not  understand  very 
clearly  what  that  kingdom  was.  Jesus  gave  to 

them,  and  through  them  to  all  believers  since, 
an  interpretation  of  its  privileges  and  laws, 
its  requirements  and  rewards. 

The  Beatitudes  show  forth  the  characteristics 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  kingdom  began  when  Christ  came.  It  has 
extended  its  boundaries  century  by  century. 
To  it  every  Christian  belongs,  whether  of  the 
church  visible  or  invisible.  At  the  very  outset 
Jesus  explains  that  his  kingdom  is  to  be  a  spir¬ 
itual  kingdom.  He  calls  blessed  or  happy  those 
who  have  the  very  things  that  men  most  dread, 
poverty,  sorrow,  humility,  persecution.  The 
very  rewards  are  spiritual  and,  to  the  worldly 
minded,  sound  vague  and  unintelligible. 

When  Jesus  called  the  poor  in  spirit  happy, 
he  did  not  mean  that  poverty  was  to  be  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  as  ascetics  have  taught.  He 
referred  to  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  is  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  need.  A  man  must  feel  that 
he  has  no  grace  of  his  own  before  he  will  seek 
for  God’s  grace.  The  Laodiceans  of  Rev.  iii. 
17,  18,  represent  the  opposite  type.  A  very 
rich  man  may  be  poor  in  spirit,  a  very  poor 
man  may  never  know  what  it  means. 

Mourn.  Primarily  for  sins.  Such  sorrow 
Jesus  can  always  take  away,  also  that  for  loss  of 
friends.  Was  there  ever  any  real  comfort  for 
such  mourning  till  the  sure  hope  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  through  Jesus  Christ  lighted  up  the 
darkness  of  the  unknown  future?  Think  how 
hopeless  was  that  future  to  the  pagan  world 

then,  and  is  to  the  heathen  world  now ! 

The  meek  shall  inherit.  At  first  this  seems 
puzzling.  We  involuntarily  think  of  meekness 
as  something  incompatible  with  keeping  what 
one  has,  much  less  getting  anything  more. 
But  meekness  rightfully  means  a  quiet  patience 
which  waits,  not  with  weak  listlessuess,  but 
with  a  calm  courage  bom  of  the  conviction  of 
right -doing  or  belief.  How  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  has  made  its  way  century  after  century 
against  persecution  and  violence,  till  it  has 
overthrown  great  kingdoms!  “To  inherit  the 
earth’’  was  an  expression  used  by  the  Jews  at 
that  time  to  indicate  the  blessings  which  the 
Messiah’s  kingdom  .should  bring.  Jesus  trans¬ 
fers  it  from  its  material  to  a  spiritual  mean- 
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ing.  The  patient  man,  content  with  what  he 
has,  is  richer  than  the  impatient  man,  who 
thinks  only  of  what  he  has  not. 

The  promise  given  to  the  pure  in  heart  has  a 
wonderful  appropriateness.  The  wicked  heart 
is  afraid  of  God,  and  wants  to  get  away  from 
his  presence ;  to  see  him  is  the  last  thing  it 
desires.  But  to  those  who  love  to  think  of  God, 
whose  hearts  are  purged  from  worldly  and  evil 
thoughts,  this  promise  holds  all  heaven  in  its 
grasp. 

Peacemakers.  In  spite  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  the  world  is  hastening  toward  peace. 
Nations,  corporations,  individuals,  are  feeling 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  which  requires 
that  disputed  questions  should  be  settled  with¬ 
out  strife.  The  change  of  the  attitude  of  the 
civilized  world  since  Jesus’  time  toward  this 
one  question  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  these  teachings  have  taken  hold  of 
society. 

Verses  21-48  are  illustrations  given  by  Jesus 
of  the  difference  between  his  laws  and  those  of 
the  Pharisees,  with  their  triviality  and  injus¬ 
tice.  He  gathers  here  laws  against  murder, 
adultery,  profanity  and  revenge,  and  with  his 
interpretation  and  comment  shows  what  is  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  law,  and  how  often  the 
Pharisaical  interpretation  has  destroyed  its  very 
life.  Verses  38-42  are  not  to  be  interpreted  lit¬ 
erally,  but  are  an  emphatic  statement,  made 
for  an  Oriental  audience  accustomed  to  hyper¬ 
bole,  that  angry  resistance  to  evil  must  not  be 
given,  also  that  generous  giving  of  goods  and 
service  is  required  of  the  children  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Teachers  who  wish  to  investigate  and 
refute  the  idea  that  Jesus  derived  his  words 
from  the  rabbinical  teachings  are  refered  to 
Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah, 
Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Hanry  T.  McEwen,  D  D. 

The  Hcily  (inrtneiitK. 

Apr.  The  priest’s  garments.  Ex.38  •  1-.5 ;  31-38 

4.  The  wedding  garment.  Matt.  23:  11-14. 

a.  Putting  on  Christ.  Gal.  3 :  33-28. 

0.  Putting  on  the  new  man.  Col.  3 :  1-11. 

T.  The  righteousness  of  the  saints.  Rev. 

19:  6  9. 

8.  They  shall  walk  in  white.  Rev.  3:1-6. 

9.  Topic— The  holy  garments.  Eph.  4  : 

30-24;  Rom.  6:  4. 

A  reverent,  patient  reading  of  Exodus,  chap¬ 
ters  XXV.  to  xxxiii.,  reveals  contrasts  as  sad  as 
they  are  sharp  and  striking.  Details  that  did 
not  weary  God  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  us. 
That  to  which  he  gave  heed  ought  to  merit  our 
attention. 

The  scene  opens  with  God  and  Moses  on  the 
Mount.  The  theme  for  consideration  is  the 
Tabernacle — its  purpose,  plan,  materials  furnish¬ 
ings,  services.  In  its  Holy  of  Holies  God  in 
the  person  of  the  High  Priest  is  to  meet  his 
people.  The  plans  for  it  to  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails  are  God’s.  He  selects  and  describes  the 
materials  for  its  construction  and  furnishing. 
The  motive  of  giving  is  defined.  “Of  every 
man  whose  heart  makefh  him  trilling,  ye  shall 
taike  my  offering.  ’  ’  God  chose  the  workmen, 
skilled  in  hand,  wise  in  head,  true  in  heart. 
He  appointed  the  High  Priest  who  was  to 
minister  in  holy  things,  and  prescribed  the 
garments  or  vestments  in  which  he  was  to 
minister  at  the  altar.  Health,  youth,  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form,  hence  real  worth  was  to  be  the 
mark  of  every  victim  offered  in  sacrifice. 
“Holy  garments  for  glory  and  for  beauty’’ 
were  to  be  made  for  Aaron.  ‘  ‘  They  shall  take 
the  gold,  and  the  blue,  and  the  purple,  and  the 
scarlet,  and  the  fine  linen.  ’  ’  “  Holy  to  the 
Lord’’  was  to  be  graven  on  a  plate  of  pure 
gold.  TJiis  plate  of  gold  on  a  lace  of  blue  was 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  fore-front  of  the  mitre. 
Thus  on  Aaron’s  forehead  in  all  his  ministra¬ 


tions  the  purpose  of  his  life  and  service  was 
proclaimed. 

From  holy  mountain  turn  to  teeming  valley. 
Aaron,  for  whom  God  is  planning  ‘  ‘  holy  gar¬ 
ments  for  beauty  and  for  glory,  ’  ’  is  leading 
Israel  in  Egyptian  revels  and  worship.  God 
was  leading  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  not 
simply  that  she  might  escape  physical  but  spir¬ 
itual  bondage.  Emancipation  from  Pharaoh 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  self  and  Satan.  Symbols  of  holiness 
are  not  holiness.  Holy  garments,  holy  tem¬ 
ples,  holy  services  can  never  be  substituted  for 
Holy  Ghost.  God  never  devised  them  to  save 
men,  but  the  rather  to  .show  them  that  they 
could  not  be  saved  by  them. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
man  “not  having  on  the  wedding  garment’’ 
went  to  his  home  for  his  best  robe,  after  he 
had  accepted  the  invitation,  or  whether  he 
went  just  as  he  was.  In  either  case  the  lesson 
is  the  same.  We  must  accept  the  preparation 
for  the  fea.st,  as  well  as  the  feast  itself,  from 
the  host.  GoA  prepares  us  for  heaven,  as  well  as 
heaven  for  us.  Man-made  gowns  will  not  do 
for  God-made  heaven.  Man  can  no  more  re¬ 
generate  himself  for  heaven  than  he  can  create 
himself  for  earth.  Only  ‘  ‘  in  Christ  is  he  a  new 
creature.  ’  ’ 

“These  arrayed  in  white  robes,  who  are 
they,  and  whence  came  they?’’  The  an.swer 
is  as  significant  as  the  question.  “These  are 
they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  sers'e  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple.  He  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  fountains  of  living  waters :  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  ’  ’  Their 
companionship,  service  and  condition  are  bea¬ 
tific.  Before  this  glorious  consummation  two 
phases  of  suffering  are  to  be  noted.  “They 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  and  serve  him  day  and 
night.’’  “Washing  their  robes  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  secured  them  for  heaven,  as 
well  as  prepared  them  for  heaven."  This  points 
to  the  great  sacrificial  suffering  of  Christ.  But 
‘  ‘  they  also  came  through  great  tribulation.  ’  ’ 
This  suffering  or  trial  has  sanctification,  not 
salvation  as  an  end.  It  tests  holiness,  it  does 
not  beget  it.  It  shows  that  men  have  been  saved 
through  Christ,  it  does  not  save  them  apart 
from  Christ. 

Paul  was  in  Christ,  he  suffered  for  Christ. 
Listen  to  his  words.  “Buried  with  Christ.’’ 

‘  ‘  Risen  with  Christ.  ’  ’  “  Crucified  with  Christ.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  put  on  the 
new  man.’’  “Walk  in  newness  of  life.’’  Till 
the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  pressed  “toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,’’  although  he  knew  there 
was  a  crown  laid  up  for  him  which  the  Lord 
the  righteous  Judge  should  give  him  at  that 
fiay.  _ 

War  against  War! 

Under  the  above  caption  in  The  Christian 
Endeavor  World  for  March  16th  appear  two 
very  interesting  and  important  articles.  One 
is  ‘  ‘  The  Familiar  Letter,  ’  ’  by  Dr.  Clark,  the 
other  IS  an  editorial  preparing  the  reader  for 
the  “Memorial  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  ’  ’  The  memorial  is  here  given  not  that 
you  may  have  it  written  or  printed  for  signa¬ 
tures,  but  that  you  may  know  what  it  is  and 
what  to  do.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  soci¬ 
ety  in  the  land  will  secure  copies,  neatly  and 


carefully  prepared  by  the  United  Society,  and 
then  obtain  the  signature  of  every  member  of 
said  society  and  return  the  memorial  thus 
signed  to  General  Secretary  Baer.  These 
memorials  cost  but  five  cents  per  copy  and  can 
be  secured  from  the  United  Society.  Three 
facts  render  the  present  movement  most  oppor¬ 
tune.  First,  all  Christian  Endeavorers  are  en¬ 
listed  under  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Second,  the 
horrors  of  war  are  more  deeply  felt  now  than 
they  will  be  a  few  years  or  even  months  later. 

‘  ‘  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  ’  ’  or  in  other 
words,  whilst  the  hearts  are  tender  and  con¬ 
victions  are  deep.  Third,  the  young  Czar  of 
Russia  has  invited  an  International  Conference 
looking  toward  the  world’s  peace.  Our  coun¬ 
try  would  not  be  true  to  her  ideals  were  she 
not  repesented  in  that  Conference.  Christian 
Endeavorers  are  not  ashamed  of  the  part  played 
by  our  nation  during  the  recent  war,  and  her 
members  gave  good  account  of  themselves  both 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  at  home,  but  they 
deeply  regret  the  conditions  which  made  that 
war  inevitable.  ‘  ‘  There  are  times  when  war  is 
justifiable.  But  the  God  of  Battles  delights 
rather  to  become  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Not  all 
war  is  evil,  but  no  war  is  best.’’  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners  before  the  war,  rather  than  Peace 
Commissioners  after  war.  Their  aim  should 
be  to  avert  impending  war,  rather  than  adjudi¬ 
cate  a  war  ended  by  force  of  arras. 

TV)  the  Senate  and  House,  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  whose  names  are  affixed  hereunto  are 
members  and  friends  of  the  societies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  numbering  in  this  country  over 
forty  thousand  organizations,  with  more  than 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  members,  and  in 
foreign  lands  over  fourteen  thousand  organiza¬ 
tions,  with  nearly  one  million  members.  It  is 
the  sense  of  our  world-wide  fellowship  that 
impels  us  to  this  memorial.  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  contain  hundreds  of 
thousands  whom  we  have  come  to  honor  and 
love  as  brethren.  Among  the  Hindoos  and 
Persians,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Africa  and  Madagascar,  the  republics 
of  South  America,  are  large  numbers  who  are 
thus  closely  knit  to  ns.  Our  comrades  in 
Christian  Endeavor  are  found  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria, 
Belgium.  In  Spain  itself,  our  foe  in  the  late 
war,  is  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  them, 
and  Christian  Endeavorers  were  found  in  each 
of  the  opposing  armies. 

In  view  of  these  facds,  we  wish  to  express 
our  abhorrence  of  war,  and  our  solemn  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  nation 
to  do  all  in  its  power  toward  making  war  im¬ 
possible.  We  wish  to  record  our  desire  for  the 
speedy  establishment  of  an  International  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  Arbitration.  We  wish  to  show  our 
interest  in  the  international  conference  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter,  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  to  urge  that  our  country  join 
promptly  and  heartily  in  that  conference.  And 
especially  we  desire  by  our  signatures  to  appeal 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  question 
of  arbitration  between  this  nation  and  Great 
Britain,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  become 
united  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good  will. 

In  presenting  this  memorial  we  are  embold¬ 
ened  by  the  assurance  of  a  cordial  reception  on 
the  part  of  large  numbers  of  our  legislators, 
aud  we  are  confident  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  prove  true  to  the  largest  senti¬ 
ments  of  humanity.  May  the  Divine  blessing 
attend  your  deliberations. 

Send  quickly  for  the  copies,  secure  at  once 
the  signatures  to  the  same,  and  return  to  Mr. 
Baer,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  The  closing 
months  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  make  no 
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richer  contribution  to  the  twentieth  century 
than  to  speed  with  all  their  might  the  day 
when  war  shall  be  no  more. 


Let  ns  have  ans^sers  from  every  quarter  to 
these  three  vital  questions  of  the  hour. 

1.  What  is  your  society  doing  to  help  the 
mid-week  prayer-meeting  of  the  Church?  Get 
together  before  the  meeting  and  plan  for  its 
success,  rather  than  come  together  after  the 
meeting  and  grumble  over  its  failure. 

2.  What  is  your  society  doing  to  aid  the  Sun¬ 
day-school?  Which  are  you,  “the  people  who 
lift,  or  those  who  lean?”  And  if  yon  lilt,  how 
do  you  do  it? 

3.  What  is  your  society  doing  to  aid  your 
pastor  in  the  solution  of  the  ‘‘Sunday  evening 
problem  ”?  What  are  you  doing  to  change  con¬ 
ditions  from  sloth  to  zeal,  from  chill  to  warmth? 
Sick,  tired  people  need  spiritual  sun-parlors. 
Sun-parlors  impart  both  pleasure  and  health  to 
the  body.  The  church  that  does  that  for  the 
soul  will  soon  find  its  audience  growing.  Are 
you  trying  to  do  it?  Have  yon  done  it?  How 
did  you  do  it? 

Write  to  my  address,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 

WESTER  DAY. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  city,  not  so 
very  far  from  here,  where  they  kept  Wester 
Day.  In  the  early  spring,  when  the  buds  were 
just  starting  into  life,  and  the  earth  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  her  dead  leaves  and  last  year’s  ref¬ 
use,  and  was  beginning  to  dress  herself  in  a 
fresh  green  garment  and  start  out  with  a  smil¬ 
ing  face  to  do  her  year’s  work,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  had  appointed  a  day  for  the  settling 
up  of  all  scores,  that  men  might  so  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  grievances  of  the  past  year 
that  upon  the  morrow  they  would  start  out  to 
their  work  with  faces  as  unfurrowed  and  smil¬ 
ing  as  that  of  Nature  herself.  And  so  it  came 
to  p  ass  that  everyone  in  the  city  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  coming  of  Wester,  for  so  the  day 
was  called,  with  a  sort  of  grim  pleasure.  The 
boy  in  whose  heart  there  lurked  a  venomous 
hatred  against  some  old  comrade  who  had 
tripped  him  up,  on  the  morning  of  Wester  Day 
lay  in  wait  for  his  enemy  and  pounced  upon 
him,  and  there  they  had  it  out,  until  in  bloody 
noses  and  black  eyes  there  was  full  atonement 
for  past  sins.  A  nd  then  they  shook  hands,  and 
the  next  morning  they  went  to  school  together 
with  Jim’s  hand  resting  affectionately  on  Tom’s 
shoulder,  and  things  were  just  as  they  used  to 
be  again. 

Upon  Wester  mom  the  yonng  lady  whose 
friend  had  cut  her  out  and  had  not  spoken  to 
her  in  months,  would  seek  out  that  friend,  and 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  clenched  fists  would 
tell  her  what  a  hateful  thing  she  waf,  occa¬ 
sionally  not  without  a  few  slaps  and  pullings 
of  the  hair,  and  then  they  would  kiss  and  make 
up  and  walk  down  town  together  as  they  used 
to  do. 

On  Wester  mom  the  wife  who  up  to  that  day 
had  been  treating  her  husband  with  studied 
and  haughty  coldness  would  burst  forth  into 
a  torrent  of  tears  and  reproaches,  and  tell  him 
how  abominably  he  had  treated  her,  how  he 
never  praised  her  cooking,  how  he  was  always 
pleasant  when  other  women  were  around,  though 
he  never  would  say  a  word  to  her ;  and  he  would 
answer  that  it  was  all  her  fault  and  that  she 
had  the  worst  tongue  of  any  woman  he  ever 
saw ;  and  for  a  while  there  would  be  a  wild 
and  angry  scene,  and  then  they  would  sit  down 
.  together  in  the  same  chair  and  things  would 
be  as  before. 

So  far  so  good.  But  in  the  course  of  years  it 
came  to  pass  that  on  Wester  mom  every  laborer 
who  had  a  gmdge  against  his  employer  lay  in 
wait  for  him  behind  some  pillar,  hammer  in 
hand,  and  that  every  man  who  thought  himself 
insulted  or  wronged  by  enemy  or  neighbor 


would  look  for  bis  man  that  day  with  axe  or 
knife,  and  thus  many  deeds  of  violence  were 
wrought  on  Wester  Day,  and  scmetimes  the 
ground  would  be  soaked  with  blood.  And  the 
mayor  would  gladly  have  repealed  the  law  of 
Wester  Day,  but  it  was  too  deep-seated  a  cus¬ 
tom,  and  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Never¬ 
theless  he  said,  ‘‘I  will  do  what  I  can  to  better 
the  day.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  Wester  morn 
just  as  one  small  boy  was  scowling  up  his  face 
and  drawing  back  his  fist  to  avenge  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  year  and  to  hit  his  enemy  a  terrible 
blow  in  the  back  of  the  head,  a  tall  man  stepped 
suddenly  between  the  two  boys,  and  the  blow 
designed  for  the  boy  fell  heavily  upon  the 
stranger’s  side.  Both  boys  instantly  took  to 
their  heels,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  around 
the  corner  the  one  began  to  explain  to  the 
other  how  he  had  intended  to  hit  him,  and  in¬ 
stead  had  hit  the  mayor— actually  the  mayor! 
— and  to  wonder  if  he  would  be  arrested, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  two  boys  were  the 
best  friends  in  the  world  again,  and  no  one 
hurt. 

But  the  mayor  walked  on.  From  a  window 
over  the  street  there  came  the  sound  of  angry 
words,  a  woman’s  voice  and  a  man’s  rising  in 
louder  and  louder  conflict.  The  man  was  evi¬ 
dently  drunk,  possibly  the  woman,  too.  The 
mayor  ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs  and  stepped 
quickly  into  the  room,  just  in  time  to  receive 
full  in  the  face  the  blow  of  the  man’s  fist  as  he 
lunged  out  in  drunken  fashion  at  his  wife.  He 
staggered,  put  his  hands  to  his  face,  turned 
and  went  quickly  out  of  the  room,  not  stop¬ 
ping  to  listen  to  the  abject  apologies  of  the 
man  and  his  wife,  who  had  kneeled  down  hand 
in  hand  in  front  of  the  spot  where  he  had 
stood. 

And  so  throughout  the  day  he  went.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  was  a  quarrel  he  stepped  quickly 
in.  He  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  griev¬ 
ance  away.  He  did  not  try  to  make  them  stop. 
He  did  not  speak  a  word  or  raise  a  hand.  But 
just  as  the  avenging  blow  was  about  to  fall  he 
stepped  in  and  took  the  full  force  of  it  himself. 
Then,  not  waiting  to  note  their  looks  of  won¬ 
der  or  hear  their  words  of  apology,  he  passed 
quickly  on  his  way,  leaving  the  two  com¬ 
batants  talking  in  awed  but  friendly  whispers 
of  the  terrible  blow  they  had  unwittingly  dealt 
the  mayor.  No  further  peacemaker  was  needed. 

And  at  last  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness 
came,  and  Wester  Day  was  done.  And  two 
men,  as  they  walked,  said  one  to  the  other; 
‘‘A  strange  Wester  Day!  Not  one  have  we 
found  wounded,  or  bleeding,  or  dead,  and  yet 
all  seem  at  peace.  ’  ’  And  then  they  stumbled 
upon  something  that  lay  across  the  road.  They 
stooped  and  looked.  It  was  a  man.  His  gar¬ 
ments  were  tom  and  stained  with  blood,  for  he 
had  been  wounded  many  times.  His  face  was 
blackened  with  many  heavy  blows.  Across  the 
broad  white  forehead  was  a  wide  red  gash, 
from  which  the  blood  trickled  slowly  drop  by 
drop.  They  looked  one  moment,  and  then  in 
awestrack  whisper  they  cried:  ‘‘The  mayor! 
It  is  the  mayor!  WTio — who  has  done  this 
deed?” 

And  together  they  carried  the  body  to  the 
steps  of  the  great  hall,  and  they  rang  the  city 
bell.  And  when  the  crowd  were  gathered  they 
stood  forth  and  said:  ‘‘The  mayor  is  dead! 
Who  will  aid  to  find  the  murderer?”  Then 
every  man  in  that  great  throng  hung  down  his 
head,  for  each  one  remembered  how,  unwit. 
tingly,  his  hand  had  dealt  the  mayor  a  blow 
that  day,  and  each  one  felt  himself  the  mur¬ 
derer. 

And  then  one  stood  forth  from  among  them 
all  and  said:  ‘‘Over  the  dead  body  of  this  our 
mayor,  whom  our  hands  have  slain,  and  who 
has  borne  this  day  in  his  own  body  all  our 
hatred  and  the  punishment  of  us  all,  let  us 


decree  that  Wester  Day  be  from  this  day  forth 
abolished,  and  that,  in  place  of  this  Day  of 
Vengeance,  we  celebrate  through  the  years  to 
come  a  Forgiveness  Day,  when,  no  matter  how 
grievous  the  offense,  it  shall  be  forgiven  to 
him  that  asks  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was  this 
day  slain  by  the  hatred  of  our  hands.  ’  ’ 

And  all  the  crowl  answered:  ‘‘So  he  it!” 

And  the  name  of  that  day  they  called  Easter. 

As  under  the  loving  touch  of  the  spring  sun¬ 
shine  the  old  earth  casts  aside  her  worn  man¬ 
tle  of  brown  and  gray,  and  wakes  again  fresh 
and  smiling  to  a  new  year’s  life  and  work,  let 
us,  too,  settle  up  all  the  old  scores  and  put 
them  aside,  that  the  spring  sunshine  may  fill 
our  lives  with  its  untainted  brightness  until 
our  hearts  are  fresh  and  strong  to  bud  into  a 
new  and  gladder  life. 

It  is  better  to  get  rid  of  the  old  sores,  even 
if  it  takes  a  Wester  Day  to  do  it.  But,  God  be 
praised,  we  have  an  Easter  Day,  and  our  King, 
though  slain,  is  risen  from  the  dead  and  pres¬ 
ent  here  to  help  us  keep  the  day. 

John  Hopkins  Denison. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Sooner  or  later  we  find  out  that  life  is  not  a 
holiday,  but  a  discipline.  Earlier  or  later  we 
all  discover  that  the  world  is  not  a  playground. 
It  is  quite  clear  God  means  it  for  a  school.  The 
moment  we  forget  that,  the  puzzle  of  life  be¬ 
gins.  W’e  try  to  play  in  school ;  the  Master 
does  not  mind  that  so  much  for  its  own  sake, 
for  he  likes  to  see  his  children  happy ;  but  in 
our  playing  we  neglect  our  lessons.  We  do  not 
see  how  much  there  is  to  learn,  and  we  do  not 
care.  But  our  Master  cares.  He  has  perfectly 
overpowering  and  inexplicable  solicitude  for 
our  education;  and  because  he  loves  us,  he 
comes  into  the  school  sometimes  and  speaks  to 
us.  He  may  speak  very  softly  and  gently,  or 
very  loudly.  Sometimes  a  look  is  enough,  and 
we  understand  it,  like  Peter,  and  go  out  at 
once  and  weep  bitterly.  Sometimes  the  voice 
is  like  a  thunder-clap  startling  a  summer  night. 
But  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  of :  the  task  he 
sets  us  to  is  never  measured  by  our  delinquency. 
The  discipline  may  seem  far  less  than  our 
deserts,  or  even  to  our  eye  ten  times  more. 
But  it  is  not  measured  by  these— it  is  measured 
by  God’s  solicitude  for  our  progress;  measured 
solely  by  God’s  love ;  measured  solely  that  the 
scholar  may  be  better  educated  when  he  arrives 
at  his  Father.  The  discipline  of  life  is  a 
preparation  for  meeting  the  Father.  When  we 
arrive  there  to  behold  his  beauty,  we  must 
have  the  educated  eye ;  and  that  must  be  trained 
here.  W’e  must  become  so  pure  in  heart — and 
it  needs  much  practice — that  we  shall  see  God. 
That  explains  life — why  God  puts  man  in  the 
crucible  and  makes  him  pure  by  fire. — Henry 
Drummond. 

There  is  no  life  so  humble  that,  if  it  be  true 
and  genuine  and  obedient  to  God,  it  may  not 
hope  to  shed  some  of  his  light.  There  is  no 
life  BO  meagre  that  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
us  can  afford  to  despise  it.  W’e  cannot  know 
at  what  sudden  moment  it  may  flash  forth 
with  the  life  of  God. — Phillips  Brooks. 

Never  was  a  sincere  word  utterly  lost.  Never 
a  magnanimity  fell  to  the  ground  but  there  is 
some  heart  to  greet  and  accept  it  unexpectedly. 
— Emerson. 

There  is  no  more  fatal  blunderer  than  he  wha 
consumes  the  greater  part  of  his  life  getting  his 
living.  Yon  must  get  your  living  by  loving. — 
Thoreau. 

A  personal  Saviour  is  the  highest  religious 
need  of  every  man.  An  impersonal  religion  is 
only  a  system  of  morals,  something  dead  which 
has  no  power.  The*living,  breathing  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  excellence. — 
Selected. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

SAVEI>  BY  A  CHEEK. 

Anna  Perkins  Ford. 

A  tumult  and  shoutint;  of  voices ! 

A  rush  and  a  hurry  of  feet ! 

Brave  men,  amid  the  flame  billows. 

Contending  with  fire  and  with  sleet ! 

Escaped  for  their  lives,  are  the  inmates 
Who  dwelt  in  security  there. 

With  smoke-blinded  eyes,  half  distracted, 

And  white  lips  still  breathing  a  prayer. 

Confusion  and  danger  oppressing— 

Forgotten  ’mid  tumult  sc)  wild. 

Appearing  high  up  at  a  window. 

Behold  the  fair  face  of  a  child  ! 

With  flame-lighted  form,  there  she  standeth. 

Far  up,  almost  out  of  their  sight. 

With  out  stretched  arms  moat  imploring. 

She  looks  like  a  “  Seraph  of  Light !  ” 

So  helpless,  alas  I  unavailing. 

And  what,  but  a  mother’s  wild  cry. 

Could  nerve  a  stout  heart  thus  to  venture 
In  effort  to  save,  or  to  die. 

*’  My  boys !  now  be  brave  and  stand  by  me  ! 

The  ladder  hold  firm  in  the  air: 

And  mothers,  while  gazing  upon  it. 

Might  hurriedly  breathe  me  a  prayer.” 

So  saying,  he  mounts  bravely  upward, 

.\nd  still  rises  higher  and  higher. 

Then  turns  for  a  moment  and  falters. 

Driven  back  by  the  fierce,  raging  fire. 

The  child  sees  his  rapid  approaches. 

The  smoke  hides  tliem  now  from  the  view— 

Musi  both  then  be  lost !  Is  there  nothing  ? 

There’s  nothing  that  mortals  can  do. 

A  tliought,  heaven-born,  now  is  given ; 

It  came  as  an  answer  to  prayer, 

Aljove  the  wild  njar  of  the  fire  fiend. 

Loud  voices  are  rending  the  air, 

A  cheer— loud  and  long— rends  the  heavens. 

And  when,  amid  tumult  so  wild. 

Pressing  on,  with  fresh  courage,  he  rescues 
The  form  of  the  perishing  child. 

And  a  flame-lit  vision  of  beauty 
Was  clasped  to  a  mother’s  glad  breast. 

While  a  Hero,  half-fainting,  exhausted. 

Was  laid  on  the  cold  earth  to  rest. 

And  the  stars  settled  down  in  their  calmness. 
While  earth  struggled  on  in  her  pain— 

A  brave,  noble  deed  of  true  manhood 
Is  recorded  in  heaven  again. 

BiNtillAMTOX,  N.  Y. 

THE  (iRACE  OF  RECEIVING. 

Estelle  M.  Hurll. 

Most  people  need  to  concern  themselves  rather 
about  giving  than  receiving.  Few  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said, 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  ’ ’ 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  minority  who  need  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  grace  of  receiving.  Such 
are  the  invalids  who  lie  day  after  day  on 
weary  beds  of  pain  receiving  all  which  makes 
life  endurable.  Such  are  the  poor  who  have  to 
look  to  others  for  actual  necessities.  These 
classes  are  always  among  ns.  But  who  is  there 
who  has  not  from  time  to  time  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  some  brief  taste  of  their  experi¬ 
ence?  Sooner  or  later  every  one  must  know 
the  helplessness  of  pain;  nearly  every  one  has 
felt  on  occasion  some  financial  stress.  And 
at  these  times  who  does  not  recall,  almost  with 
bitterness,  the  pleasures  of  giving  of  which 
they  are  now  deprived? 

The  late  Henry  Drummond,  who  for  many 
years  went  about  like  his  Master,  doing  good, 
was  at  length  laid  aside  by  two  years  of  in¬ 
validism.  “Ah,  you  can’t  think  how  horrid  I 
feel !  ’  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  I  have  been  giving  all 
my  life  and  now  it  seemi  to  me  positively  in¬ 
decent  to  be  only  getting.  Well,  perhaps  there 
is  a  lesson  in  that,  too.  ’  ’ 

There  is  indeed  a  lesson  in  it,  a  lesson  for  ns 
all.  There  are  mothers  and  daughters,  fathers 
and  sons  holding  out  against  sickness  in  what 
they  suppose  to  be  an  unselfish  desire  to  spare 
others,  while  all  the  time  these  others,  depend¬ 
ent  on  them  for  happiness,  are  consumed  with 
an  anxiety  which  it  would  be  real  unselfishness 
for  the  overworn  worker  to  alleviate  by  per¬ 
mitting  their  ministrations.  Forced  at  last  to 
yield,  to  accept  the  loving  care,  the  yielding 


is  yet  so  unwilling  as  to  rob  the  ministering 
•  friends  of  the  joy  they  might  otherwise  have 
taken  in  their  ministration.  True  gratitude 
for  kindness  shows  it  by  a  glad  acceptance  of 
kindness.  Thanks  are  not  worth  as  much  as 
gentle  and  willing  submissiveness. 

Perhaps  the  subtlest  enemy  of  mankind  is 
pride  masquerading  as  unselfishness.  If  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  are  those 
not  selfish  who  desire  a  monopoly  of  that  bless¬ 
ing?  There  is  a  delightful  sense  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  providing  for  one’s  self,  and  in  being 
under  no  obligation  to  others.  We  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  our  unselfishness  in  demanding  so 
little  of  others.  W’e  have  a  secret  contempt  for 
those  who  accept  much,  and  we  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  inquire  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  It  may  often  be  that  what  we  consider 
unselfishness  is  really  a  pride  of  self-respect  and 
what  we  call  selfishness  in  others  is  real  humil¬ 
ity.  It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  by  appearances. 

We  learn  that  one  from  whom  we  refused 
help  is  deeply  hurt  by  the  refusal,  discouraged 
that  her  service  should  seem  nothing  worth. 
Suddenly  we  see  how  much  more  unselfish  it 
would  have  been  to  let  her  share  the  work  than 
to  do  it  all  ourself. 

Still  worse  is  the  almost  commercial  spirit 
in  the  principle  of  exchange  which  governs  our 
giving,  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  love. 
We  keep  a  sort  of  debit  and  credit  account 
with  our  friends,  proud  to  have  the  debit  side 
large  and  mortified  when  the  credit  side  is  in 
excess.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
one  with  whom  we  keep  this  account  is  much 
better  off  than  we  in  this  world’s  goods.  How 
childish  then  is  our  wish  to  be  “  even.  ’  ’  What 
we  flatter  ourselves  by  calling  generosity  is  in 
this  case  only  foolish  pride  of  appearances. 

Surely  there  may  be  virtue  in  receiving  as 
truly  as  in  giving.  And  this  virtue  may  be 
practiced  not  only  in  illness  and  poverty,  but 
every  day  of  even  the  most  prosperous  life. 
Having  grace  to  receive  in  the  right  spirit,  we 
learn  to  conquer  false  pride  and  to  enable  oth¬ 
ers  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  service.  The 
grudging  spirit  is  unbecoming  wherever  it  is 
found,  in  giving  or  taking,  and  it  must  be  that 
he  who  loveth  a  cheerful  giver  looks  also  with 
favor  upon  a  cheerful  receiver. 

PEARLS ’  OR  TOADS  I 

She  was  a  stranger  among  us  and  was  so 
beautiful  of  face  and  so  winsome  of  manner 
that  it  was  little  wonder  that,  for  a  time,  she 
was  the  center  of  attraction.  I  was  not  near 
enough,  however,  to  understand  what  she  said, 
but  as  I  saw  the  sparkling  eyes  and  heard  the 
rippling  laugh  I,  too,  felt  the  charm  of  her 
presence. 

“Well,  well!’’  exclaimed  I,  as  Henry  Jenkins 
left  the  group  of  young  people,  and  took  a 
seat  near  me,  ‘  ‘  such  self-denial  is  surely  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  I  cannot  accept  the  sacrifice.  ’  ’ 

The  young  man  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words, 
and  I  continued,  “Yes,  I  insist  upon  your  re¬ 
turning.  If  your  gallantry  will  not  permit  of 
it  I  will  accompany  you.  ’’ 

“You  misunderstand  my  motives  in  joining 
yon,  ’  ’  said  Henry  as  I  arose  to  lead  the  way. 
“I  do  not  like  to  appear  critical,  but  the  truth 
is.  Miss  Carter’s  bright  speeches  are  so  em¬ 
bellished  with  slang  that  her  society  has  no 
charm  for  me.  ’  ’ 

The  pretty  girl  had  so  taken  my  heart  by 
storm  when  we  exchanged  greetings,  that  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  her  conversation  was 
so  objectionable.  I  knew  that  Henry  Jenkins 
never  allowed  himself  to  use  slang,  but  Mabel 
Carter  must  indeed  be  a  slave  to  the  bad 
habit  if  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  her  con¬ 
verse. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  excuse  me,  ’  ’  said  she  presently,  check¬ 
ing  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  while 
the  bloo<l  mantled  her  cheek,  “such  slangy 


phrases  are  only  fit  for  my  set,  but  the  truth 
is  I  am  so  full  of  slang  that  it  comes  out  when 
I  dreadfully  want  to  be  proper.  ’  ’ 

“You  remember  the  fairy  tale,’’  I  said, 
smiling,  “of  the  girl  from  whose  lips  dropped 
pearls  and  diamonds?’’ 

‘  ‘  And  the  other  girl  from  whose  lips  dropped 
toads,  ’  ’  added  Miss  Carter  quickly.  ‘  ‘  I  see ; 
you  think  using  slang  is  like  that.  ’  ’ 

While  we  were  speaking,  Henry  Jenkins 
walked  past.  The  young  girl’s  eyes  followed 
him  and  she  said,  “Mr.  Jenkins  seems  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  fellows.  I 
should  like  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
him,  but  he  seems  to  avoid  me.  I  wonder  why 
it  is!’’ 

I  did  not  enlighten  her,  for  of  course  I  could 
not  repeat  what  her  critic  had  said  of  her. 
Besides,  it  was  evident  that  she  realized  that 
she  had  formed  a  habit  which  weakened  her 
character. 

Thinking  of  her,  however,  I  come  to  the  dear 
young  peoplet  he  wide  world  over  with  “  don’t 
use  it.  ’  ’  True,  the  slang  phrases  that  fall  from 
the  lips  of  the  “girl  of  the  period’’  may  have 
a  certain  charm  for  some,  but  rest  assured  that 
slang  will  never  elevate  a  girl  in  the  minds  of 
those  whose  respect  is  worth  having. 

So  cultivate  the  best  style.  This  alone  is 
worth  while. 


A  HOME-MADE  PARTY. 

Harper’s  Bazar  gives  this  account  of  a  home¬ 
made  party,  which  may  be  suggestive  to  moth^ 
ers  who  are  at  a  loss  for  a  new  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  children: 

A  successful  children’s  party  was  planned 
with  great  consideration  for  the  children’s 
comfort.  They  were  asked,  in  the  invitation, 
to  come  in  their  every-day  clothes,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  home  of  their  host  they 
were  not  ushered  into  the  parlor,  but  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  the  big  nursery,  where  an  open  fire 
was  burning,  and  all  the  dear  familiar  friends 
of  their  every-day  life  were  around  them. 
The  doll-house  stood  ready  with  dolls  and  paper 
dolls  for  the  girls,  a  big  rocking-horse  was 
waiting  to  be  ridden,  and  best  of  all,  a  low 
table  with  a  big  tub  of  soapy  water,  into  which 
a  little  glycerine  had  been  poured,  was  ready 
with  a  lot  of  clay  pipes  for  all  who  wanted  to 
blow  bubbles. 

For  an  hour  or  more  they  enjoyed  themselves 
without  any  interruption,  and  then  there  were 
brought  in  two  huge  Jack  Homer  pies,  one  for 
the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys,  both  of  home 
manufacture.  The  basis  of  each  pie  was  a 
large  bread-mixing  pan,  which  was  filled  with 
trifles  wrapped  in  imper.  Crinkled  tissue-paper 
was  tied  about  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  over 
the  top,  but  there  were  none  of  the  usual  slits 
for  ribbons,  and  it  added  to  the  fun  to  plunge 
one’s  arm  ’way  down  into  the  pan  and  draw 
up  one’s  particular  trophy.  The  gifts  were 
simple  enough — a  china  dog,  a  doll’s  comb  and 
brash,  a  top,  a  wee  flat-iron,  etc.  and  had 
cost  but  a  few  cents  apiece,  but  they  had  been 
selected  with  care  and  gave  the  small  recipients 
as  much  pleasure  as  the  most  costly  presents  of 
the  most  elaborate  “bought”  Jack  Homer  pie. 

Two  long  low  kindergarten  tables  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  supper,  with  small  low  kinder¬ 
garten  chairs  placed  around  them,  so  that  the 
little  people  might  sit  at  their  ease  with  feet 
touching  the  floor,  much  more  comfortable 
than  they  would  have  been  at  a  big  table  or  on 
big  chairs.  The  tables  were  decorated  in 
pink,  with  tiny  pink  candles  in  dolls’  candle¬ 
sticks  and  plates  of  mottoes  at  intervals,  and  a 
simple  little  pink-frosted  cake  at  each  place, 
with  two  small  rolls  tied  together  with  pink 
ribbon,  and  a  little  bunch  of  pink  carnations 
lying  across  each  plate.  Milk,  plain  cocoa, 
bread-and-butter  sandwiches,  and  plainly  cooked 
farina  were  served  first,  and  then  very  plain 
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ice-cream  and  the  birthday-cake,  decorated 
•with  four  candles  and  a  wreath  of  pink  carna¬ 
tions.  Nobody  ate  too  many  sweets,  and  no¬ 
body  was  frightened  with  the  snappers  of  the 
mottoes,  for  they  had  all  been  removed. 

All  the  little  guests  went  away  convinced 
that  the  party  had  been  a  great  success.  At 
any  rate,  I  can  testify  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  small  person,  who  told  me,  “We  did  have 
such  a  good  time,  because  it  was  just  a  home¬ 
made  party.  ’  ’ 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

In  the  current  number  of  “Education”  Mrs. 
Max  West  calls  the  attention  of  those  who 
argue  that  the  kindergarten  and  the  modem 
educational  methods  make  work  too  easy  for 
our  young  people  to  the  rigors  of  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  They  certainly  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
either  parents  or  children  of  the  present  day. 
As  an  extreme  example  of  the  old  regime  she 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  early  train¬ 
ing  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fortunately  it  was 
a  sturdy  young  brain  that  was  piit  to  such  a 
strain.  It  could  thrive  on  this  strong  meat, 
but  our  boys,  as  they  read  this,  will  rejoice 
that  they  were  bom  at  the  end  rather  than  the 
begiiming  of  the  century.  Mrs.  West  says: 

“He  was  the  eldest  of  a  considerable  family, 
and  until  after  he  was  fourteen  years  old  had 
no  other  teacher  than  his  father — himself  a 
man  of  great  learning — who  found  time  in  the 
midst  of  the  cares  of  his  life  to  devote  an 
almost  incredible  amount  of  work  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  children. 

“The  first  subject  to  which  he  introduced  his 
son  was  Greek.  Of  this  Mr.  Mill  says,  in  the 
‘Autobiography,’  that  he  has  no  recollection 
of  the  time  when  he  began  to  learn  it,  but  that 
he  has  been  told  it  was  when  he  was  three 
years  old ;  and  he  can  but  ‘  faintly  remember’ 
reading  JEsop’s  Fables  and  the  Anabasis  in  the 
original.  Before  he  was  eight  years  old  he 
had  read  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  parts  of 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Socrates,  Lucian,  and  some 
Greek  biographies.  As  there  were  no  Greek- 
English  lexicons  in  those  days,  the  elder  Mill 
supplied  all  the  meanings  of  the  words,  and 
under  this  constant  interraption  wrote  several 
volumes  of  the  History  of  British  India. 

“Arithmetic  was  the  only  other  subject  in 
which  the  boy  had  regular  lessons  during  this 
period,  but  he  read  by  himself  at  the  same 
time  a  list  of  English  works  long  enough  to 
make  the  ordinary  seven-year-old  boy’s  head 
swim.  A  few  of  them  were  histories,  includ¬ 
ing  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hooke  and  Wat¬ 
son,  besides  some  ecclesiastical  histories,  with 
biographies  and  books  of  travel.  At  eight  he 
began  learning  Latin,  teaching  his  lessons  every 
day  to  his  younger  sister,  and  in  their  turn  to 
the  succeeding  children.  He  says  of  this :  ‘  It 
was  a  part  I  greatly  disliked ;  the  more  so  as  I 
was  held  responsible  for  the  lessons  of  my 
pupils  in  almost  as  full  a  sense  as  my  own.  ’ 

“The  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  he  read 
before  he  was  twelve  fill  nearly  a  page  of  the 
‘  Autobiography.  ’  It  is  a  list  more  extensive 
than  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  best  col¬ 
leges,  or  than  that  usually  acquired  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  complete  classical  course  in  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  It  included  the  works  of  such  •writ¬ 
ers  as  Virgil,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Livy  and  Lucre- 
tins,  as  well  as  those  of  a  dozen  Greek  writers. 
But  besides  all  this  he  ‘learnt  elementary 
geometry  and  algebra  thoroughly,  ’  during  these 
same  years,  and  studied  Differential  Calculus 
and  other  branches  of  higher  mathematics. 
Nor  was  this  all !  All  this  while  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  extensive  course  of  private  reading 
and  amusing  himself  by  writing  history,  picking 
the  material  out  of  the  books  he  was  reading. 
There  were  several  of  these  ‘  histories,  ’  the 
most  ambitious  of  which  was  nothing  less  than 


a  History  of  the  Roman  Government  up  to  the 
Epoch  of  the  Licinian  Laws.  He  wrote  enough 
of  this  to  have  filled  an  octavo  volume,  but  later 
destroyed  it  in  a  fit  of  petulance  for  his  child¬ 
ish  work.  An  exercise  required  by  his  father 
was  verse-making,  which  he  describes  as  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  of  his  tasks  and  calls 
the  verses  ‘merest  rubbish.’ 

“But  all  this  was  not  enough  to  occupy  this 
twelve-year-old  boy.  He  adds  that  ‘  one  of  my 
greatest  amusements  was  experimental  science,  ’ 
by  which  he  meant  not  performing  any  experi¬ 
ments  nor  even  seeing  any,  but  merely  reading 
about  them ;  and  he  says  he  ‘  devoured  treatises 
on  chemistry!’  From  this  time  until  he  was 
about  fourteen,  when  he  left  England  for  a 
time,  his  education  was  carried  on  in  still 
higher  branches.  His  father  took  him  through 
a  most  minute  course  in  logic,  which  Mr.  Mill 
regards  as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  he  was  reading  Greek 
and  Latin  continually,  and  being  instructed  in 
a  ‘complete  course  in  political  economy.’ 

“Thus  at  fourteen  this  boy  had  a  much  more 
thorough  education  in  language,  science,  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  rhetoric  and  philosophy  than 
many  tiniversity  graduates  can  boast ;  but  it 
had  taken  a  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  pupil  and  teacher  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  parallel.  Mr.  Mill  says  that 
the  amount  he  was  able  to  learn  in  those  early 
years  shows  how  much  time  is  ordinarily 
wasted  in  learning  what  the  average  schoolboy 
of  fourteen  knows.  He  says :  ‘  If  I  had  been  by 
nature  extremely  quick  of  apprehension,  or 
had  possessed  a  very  accurate  or  retentive 
memory,  or  were  of  a  remarkably  active  and 
energetic  character,  the  trial  would  not  be  con¬ 
clusive:  but  in  all  these  natural  gifts  I  am 
rather  below  than  above  par;  what  I  could 
do  could  assuredly  be  done  by  any  other  boy  or 
girl  of  average  capacity  and  healthy  physical 
constitution.’  ” 

THE  TULIP  PEOPLE  AND  PRINCESS  SNOW. 

This  is  a  story  about  King  Winter  and  his 
Princess  Snow,  and  his  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
.John  Frost,  and  some  little  people  who  went 
to  bed  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  told. 

Not  that  you  would  have  known  that  they 
were  little  people  at  all,  for  they  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  human  race,  but  to  the  Flower  Peo¬ 
ple;  and  at  the  time  they  went  to  sleep,  you 
would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
were  even  so  much  as  that.  Very  likely  you 
would  have  thought  them  a  kind  of  vegetable, 
but  if  you  had  asked  a  gardener,  he  would  have 
put  you  right.  They  were  Tulip  bulbs. 

Now  Tulip  bulbs  are  no  more  like  tulips  than 
a  grub  is  like  a  butterfly ;  for  instead  of  being 
bright-colored  graceful  flowers,  they  are  fat 
heavy  things,  very  like  onions.  Indeed,  it  was 
quite  difficult  to  believe  that  when  they  grew 
up  they  would  be  tulips,  though  the  hyacinths 
and  the  crocuses,  and  the  snowdrops  had  been 
made  that  way  too,  and  the;/  blossomed.  The 
Tulip  bulbs  had  been  told  that  if,  when  they 
were  put  into  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  they 
would  lie  quite  still  and  quiet  till  Spring  came 
to  call  them,  then  they  should  be  flowers — in 
time.  But  if  they  were  impatient  and  naughty, 
and  would  get  up  before  they  were  called — 
well.  Winter  knew  how  to  bite  off  the  heads  of 
such  silly  little  things. 

The  Tulip  People  knew  all  this,  and  when 
they  were  in  bags,  hanging  from  the  store¬ 
room  ceiling — that  was  the  way  they  spent 
their  summer — they  talked  it  over. 

‘  ‘  We  will  be  good  and  quiet,  ’  ’  they  said ; 
“we  will  lie  still:  it  would  be  dreadful  for 
Winter  to  bite  off  our  heads.  We  will  wait  till 
Spring  calls  ns.  ’  ’ 

So,  when  the  little  Tulip  People  were  put 
into  the  ground,  in  a  round  bed  of  their  own, 
they  said  ‘  ‘  Good-night,  ’  ’  and  were  asleep  in  a 


moment.  That  was  before  King  Winter  came. 

He  was  at  home  just  then,  in  his  own  ice 
palace,  and  he  was  in  a  very  bad  temper.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  worried:  there  were  so 
many  things  to  get  ready  before  he  went  out ; 
and  just  now,  when  he  had  gone  to  inspect  the 
icicles  Mr.  John  Frost  had  collected,  he  found 
that  they  were  only  half  the  size  he  had  or¬ 
dered.  So  he  scolded  till  Mr.  Frost  looked 
quite  black  with  auger,  and  set  him  to  blow  on 
the  icicles  for  the  next  twelve  hours,  in  order 
to  make  them  larger.  That  was  a  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  John  Frost’s — Jack  Frost,  most  people 
called  him — for  he  was  not  a  man  to  give  him¬ 
self  airs,  though  he  was  a  Prime  Minister. 

“When  I  bio  we. 

Ice  dothe  Rrowe." 

That  was  engraved  on  his  crest,  and  it  was 
quite  true,  though  it  was  a  family  motto.  It 
was  a  power  that  made  him  very  useful  to 
King  Winter,  who  took  a  real  pleasure  in  spoil¬ 
ing  people’s  water-taps  and  freezing  rivers  till 
the  fish  could  get  no  air  to  breathe. 

Princess  Snow  was  standing  by  the  window 
when  King  Winter  returned. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  he  asked  sharply. 
“Girl,  you  are  spoiling  my  best  telescope!” 

‘  ‘  I  am  looking  into  a  garden,  ’  ’  said  Snow,  in 
her  quiet,  level  voice.  ‘  ‘  What  are  they  doing?’  ’ 

“Not  likely  you  can  see!”  growled  her 
father.  “Let  me  come,  child,  and  show  yon 
how  to  focus  a  telescope.  ’  ’ 

So  he  screwed  it  up,  and  screwed  it  down, 
till  he  finally  screwed  it  back  to  the  very  same 
place :  then  he  declared  it  was  right,  and  looked 
into  the  garden.  All  the  little  Tulip  People 
were  being  put  to  bed  in  their  holes,  with  the 
earth  over  them  as  a  counterpane. 

King  Winter  chuckled.  Snow  looked  at  him 
from  under  her  eyelids  when  he  did  that,  for 
she  knew  his  ways.  As  a  rule,  when  he 
chuckled  in  that  maimer  he  had  an  unkind 
plan  in  his  head,  and  Snow,  who  was  more 
kindly  by  nature,  often  made  it  her  business 
to  spoil  his  plans.  She  looked  very  quiet  and 
gentle,  as  if  anyone  could  do  as  they  pleased 
with  her ;  but  for  all  that,  she  generally  had 
her  own  way  in  the  end. 

“What  are  they  doing?”  she  asked  again. 

‘  ‘  Putting  the  little  Tulip  People  to  bed,  ’  ’ 
said  King  Winter.  “Won’t  I  bite  their  heads 
off!” 

‘  ‘  They  will  never  stir  while  you  are  near,  ’  ’ 
said  Snow  lazily. 

“I’ll  make  them  think  I’m  gone,"  said  King 
Winter.  “We  will  take  the  South  Wind  with 
us  after  all,  Siiowie.  ’  ’ 

“What  to  do?”  asked  Snow. 

‘  ‘  Why,  to  blow  over  the  bed,  of  course !  ’  ’ 
answered  her  father ;  ‘  ‘  then  they  will  think 
Spring  has  come.  Won't  I  bite  their  heads 
off!” 

Snow  said  nothing.  She  and  the  South  Wind 
never  agreed,  and  if  he  went  with  her  father, 
she  generally  held  aloof ;  but  she  was  sorry  for 
the  little  Tulip  People. 

But,  behold,  when  King  Winter  came,  hiding 
behind  the  South  Wind,  the  little  Tulip  People 
never  stirred.  They  awoke  in  their  beds,  feel¬ 
ing  it  so  warm,  and  listened  for  Spring’s  voice, 
but  they  would  not  move  till  they  heard  her; 
and  so  long  did  they  have  to  wait,  that  they 
fell  asleep  again.  So  King  Winter  never  saw 
their  heads. 

That  made  him  angry,  and  he  sent  the  South 
Wind  home  in  full  flight.  Then  he  sent  for 
Jack  Frost. 

“Blow  on  that  bed — freeze  that  bed,  Mr. 
Frost,  ’  ’  said  he,  ‘  ‘  till  you  kill  all  the  little 
Tulip  People.  ’  ’  Leaving  Mr.  Frost  at  work, 
he  went  away. 

But  Snow  had  heard,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  save  the  little  Tulip  People;  so  she 
spread  her  thick  white  cloak  all  over  the  bed. 
Then,  though  Mr.  Frost  blew  and  blew,  h 
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only  froze  the  white  cloak ;  and  under  it,  warm 
and  snug,  the  Tulip  People  slept  in  safety. 

When  the  King  came  back,  how  he  roared 
and  scolded !  But,  try  as  he  might,  he  could 
not  lift  the  cloak,  so  firmly  was  it  frozen  over 
the  bed ;  so  he  had  to  send  Jack  Frost  post¬ 
haste  for  the  South  Wind  again. 

The  South  Wind’s  motto  was  like  Jack 
Frost’s,  except  for  the  last  word.  It  ran: 

“  ^\'bc^e  I  blowe. 

Ice  doth  goe.” 

It  took  him  long  hours  of  blowing  to  melt 
the  white  cloak  away ;  but  at  last  the  bed  was 
•clear.  King  Winter  was  just  about  to  try  his 
last  plan,  which  was  to  work  his  cruel  iron 
fingers  into  the  ground,  and  pinch  the  little 
Tulip  People  till  they  died — when,  lo,  his 
reign  was  over! 

A  beautiful,  smiling  lady,  young  and  rather 
shy,  stood  before  him,  and  he  knew  that  she 
was  Spring.  There  was  no  time  to  find  the 
Tulip  People;  he  had  sent  Jack  Frost  away, 
and  Snow  had  followed ;  it  was  already  so  warm 
that  he  felt  faint  and  weak ;  so,  with  a  cry  of 
anger,  he  threw  down  his  last  bundle  of  icicles 
upon 'the  bed  and  rushed  away. 

When  he  had  gone.  Spring  looked  round,  with 
a  finger  on  her  smiling  lips ;  then  she  stooped 
over  the  Tulip  bed.  “W’ake  up,  little  Tulip 
People !  ’  ’  she  cried ;  then,  peeping  under  each 
little  coverlet,  ‘  ‘  Spring  has  come !  ’  ’  said  she. 

The  Tulip  People  awoke  and  stretched  them¬ 
selves.  To  their  surprise,  they  had  grown  so 
much  in  their  sleep  that,  with  the  first  stretch, 
they  threw  off  their  heavy  counterjiaues,  and 
there  were  two  leaves  apiece  above  the  ground! 

The  Snowdrops  had  been  before  them,  and 
the  Crocuse.s,  but  that  was  not  the  Tulip  Peo¬ 
ple’s  fault,  for  they  had  been  called  last  of  all. 
Now  they  were  awake,  they  gave  their  whole 
minds  to  growing,  till  one  day,  just  as  Spring 
was  over,  the  round  bed  was  covered  with  a 
mass  of  crimson  flowers. — A.  Mark  in  Cassell’s 
Little  Folks. 

THE  OESKRWVnOX  CAR. 

SrUIXCi’S  IIKACOX. 

Margaret  Deland. 

Through  the  misty  woodlands  bare, 

By  tlie  meadows  brown  and  dead, 

In  tile  damp  and  chilly  air. 

Stand  the  majiles  tipped  with  red. 

They  are  flaring  signals  bright, 

Wav’ring  ’gainst  the  dull,  cold  sky, 

Heralding  with  ruddy  light, 

That  the  cheerful  spring  is  nigh. 

_  —Selected. 

A>  EARLY  BOUqUET. 

In  listening  eagerly  for  the  first  notes  of  the 
■bluebirds  and  the  robins  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  many  other  charming  harbingers 
of  spring.  Bright  eyes  that  are  watching  for 
the  first  tinge  of  green  in  the  grass  under  the 
fast-melting  snowdrifts  should  look  up  as  well 
as  down  in  their  walks  abroad.  They  will  be 
surprised  at  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
overhead.  All  along  the  bare  branches  they 
will  find  little  brown  buds  beginning  to  swell 
and  burst  open  those  hard  scales  that  have  pro¬ 
tected  them  througli  the  winter  storms.  This 
lets  the  raindrops  in  through  the  soft  furry 
blankets  to  the  tiny  leaf  or  blossom  that  has 
been  curled  up  so  snug  and  tight  during  the 
long  months  of  snow  and  sleet. 

Refreshed  by  this  warm  bath  after  their  long 
winter’s  sleep,  those  little  buds  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  warm  days.  Then 
they  will  cast  aside  their  heavy  winter  wraps 
and  come  out  into  the  warm  spring  sunshine. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  leaf  buds  are 
not  always  the  first  ones  to  open.  We  all  know 
how  very  early  the  pussy-willows  are  found  in 
low  swampy  places,  and  how  we  love  those  soft 
furry  buds  that  will  later  open  into  green  and 
yellow  flowers.  In  hunting  for  them  we  shall 


find  to  our  surprise  that  the  twigs  of  many  of 
the  bushes  are  showing  lovely  colors.  There 
are  the  golden  willow-rods,  and  the  deep  crim¬ 
son  branches  of  the  alders,  with  other  bushes 
showing  many  delicate  colors,  giving  altogether 
that  exquisite  purple  tone  to  the  landscape 
that  artists  love  to  paint.  This  is  before  the 
buds  really  open,  but  very  soon  after  the  maples 
wave  their  feathery  branches  against  the  blue 
sky,  some  fiery  red,  some  yellow  and  others  a 
delicate  green.  In  some  varieties  not  only  the 
blossoms  open  but  the  seeds  are  fully  developed 
before  the  leaves  put  in  an  appearance. 

Thus  before  the  grass  or  the  trees  are  green, 
or  the  blossoms  appear  in  our  gardens,  a  charm¬ 
ing  bouquet  may  be  gathered  in  the  woods  and 
by  the  roadsides,  and  we  should  like  to  hear 
what  our  young  observers  c£in  find  in  these  first 
April  days. 

If  they  live  in  a  cold,  bleak  region  where  the 
buds  open  slowly,  it  is  possible  to  hasten  mat¬ 
ters  a  little  by  gathering  the  branches  as  soon 
as  the  sap  begins  to  run  up  into  them  and 
bringing  them  indoors.  If  they  are  put  in  a 
large  open-mouthed  pitcher  or  jar  of  water  in  a 
suimy  window,  and  a  little  warm  water  added 
each  day,  the  buds  will  soon  swell  and  unfold, 
and  the  whole  beautiful  process  can  be  watched — 
the  young,  fresh  life  within  pushing  its  way 
through  the  hard  scales  to  reach  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  without.  If  our  little  travelers 
will  try  this  simple  experiment  they  will  be 
well  repaid. 

THK  BIUUS  ANl)  A  WKASEL,. 

A.  E.  C.  Muskell. 

One  day  last  summer  I  heard  a  great  com¬ 
motion  among  the  birds,  and  looking  out  saw 
some  fifty  or  more  sparrows  acting  strangely 
and  in  the  greatest  excitement.  Turning  my 
eyes  in  their  direction,  I  saw  a  long,  slim¬ 
bodied  weasel  down  in  the  grass  creeping 
steAthily  toward  a  half-grown  chick,  but  two 
or  three  yards  away.  Before  the  weasel  could 
pounce  upon  his  prey,  however,  the  sparrows 
darted  upon  him,  around  and  about  him  and  in 
his  face,  until  confused  and  bewildered,  he 
turned  in  another  direction  closely  pursued  by 
every  sparrow.  From  the  back  yard  into  the 
front  yard  they  came,  and  then  the  weasel 
paused  for  a  moment  as  if  considering  what  to 
do  next. 

Again  the  weasel  started,  now  through  the 
fence  and  across  the  road,  every  sparrow  con¬ 
tinuing  in  close  pursuit.  On  over  into  a  field 
the  weasel  went  until  he  slipped  from  sight, 
I  know  not  where.  Then  the  birds  perched  in 
a  line  on  the  fence,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  that  there  were  two  wrens  with  the  spar¬ 
rows  ;  and  my !  how  they  all  chirped,  as  if  they 
were  talking  over  their  victory.  But  the  most 
gratifying  thing  to  me  was  that  the  chicken’s 
life  was  spared  and  that  the  birds  had  saved 
him. — The  Humane  Alliance. 


THE  USEFUL  LAUYBUCi. 

Not  many  years  ago  Australian  ladybugs 
were  imported  into  California  to  make  war 
on  a  species  of  scale  which  was  then  rapidly 
destroying  the  orange  groves  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  little  mercenaries  did  their  work 
effectively,  and  now  California  has  sent  them 
to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  whose  orange  and  lemon 
trees  have  lately  suffered  severely  from  attacks 
of  the  scale-insect.  From  a  few  individuals 
sent  to  Lisbon  two  years  ago  millions  of  the 
ladybugs  have  since  developed,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  they  are  making  short  work  of  the 
scale  pest  in  Portugal. — Exchange. 

A  TINY  SAMSON. 

The  flea  is  the  strongest  creature  of  his  size, 
jumping  two  hundred  times  his  own  length. 
The  flea  also  has  more  sense  than  any  other 
insect.  He  can  be  tamed  and  taught  difficult 
tricks.  Showmen  have  exhibited  troujies  of 


trained  fleas,  teaching  them  to  draw  tiny  car¬ 
riages  driven  by  flea  coachmen  and  occupied  by 
flea  passengers,  while  firing  a  tiny  gold  cannon 
is  another  accomplishment  of  the  trained  flea. 
— Exchange. 

WHERE  WERE  THEY  GOING? 

Recently  a  steam  tug  was  going  through 
Long  Island  Sound.  When  near  the  eastern 
end  the  captain  thought  he  saw  a  canal-boat 
upturned.  He  decided  to  steam  for  the  canal- 
boat  and  take  it  in  tow,  when  it  disappeared. 
The  tug  turned  back  to  her  course,  when  again 
a  canal-boat  was  seen,  and  the  captain  started 
to  take  her  in  tow ;  but  to  his  surprise,  another 
appeared  and  another ;  and  then  he  discovered 
he  was  sailing  into  a  school  of  whales.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  which  was  the  more  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  the  school  of  whales  or  the  captain, 
who  had  never  known  them  in  those  waters. 
Perhaps  these  were  exploring  to  find  better 
homes,  or  perhaps  they  had  strayed  away  from 
the  larger  school  while  on  a  journey  through 
the  Atlantic.  After  a  time  they  disappeared 
without  one  having  been  caught. — The  Outlook. 

RED  CROSS  HOGS. 

At  Lechenic,  near  Cologne,  in  the  Rhineland, 
a  novel  experiment  in  dog  training  for  army 
serv'ice  is  being  made  by  Jean  Bungartz,  the 
animal  painter  and  animal  lover.  His  success 
in  training  dogs  for  active  army  duty,  recon- 
noitering,  sentry  and  messenger  service,  has 
been  certified  by  the  German  government,  and 
now  Mr.  Bungartz  is  educating  a  number  of 
dogs  for  hospital  and  ambulance  service,  and 
these  are  the  so-called  “hospital,  or  Red  Cross 
dogs.  ’  ’ 

For  this  duty  the  Scotch  collie  has  been 
chosen  for  its  intelligence,  docility  and  fidelity. 
The  Red  Cross  dog  is  fitted  with  saddlebags, 
in  which  he  carries  besides  his  biscuit,  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  the  first  bandaging,  and  a 
well-protected  flask.  A  large  red  cross  appears 
on  the  saddlebags,  and  a  lantern  is  strapped  on 
the  collie’s  back  at  night. 

Any  one  familiar  with  war  knows  how  the 
death-roll  is  swelled  by  those  of  the  wounded 
who  have  crept  away  into  a  ditch  or  hedge  to 
escape  the  bursting  shell  or  rush  of  hoofs  and 
wheels  and,  not  found  by  the  hospital  service, 
are  reported  as  missing  or  are  discovered  too 
late  for  relief.  Here  the  noble  duty  of  the  Red 
Cross  dog  comes  in.  There  is  no  thicket  too 
dense,  no  ditch  too  deep,  but  that  these  keen- 
scented,  quick-sighted  collies  can  find  the 
wounded  man,  and  once  found  they  will  give 
the  alarm  and  will  not  leave  him  until  help 
comes. 

The  dogs  are  also  taught  to  crouch  beside  the 
wounded  man,  that  he  may  open  the  bag  and 
find  the  reviving  flask.  The  little  lantern  se¬ 
curely  fastened  to  the  back  strap  enables  the 
seekers  to  follow  the  dog  on  dark  nights,  and 
it  moreover  conveys  hopes  to  the  wounded 
when  the  friendly  light  appears. 

Mr.  Bungartz  tells  of  remarkable  work  done 
by  his  dogs  on  nights  so  dark  that  the  seeking 
party  passed  within  five  feet  of  the  prostrate 
man  on  open  ground  and,  but  for  the  collie, 
would  not  have  found  him.  — The  Classmate. 

WHAT  LS  A  FABLE? 

A  little  girl  about  seven  years  old,  who  lived 
in  one  of  the  Gulf  States,  was  required  by  her 
governess  to  write  a  composition  on  the  subject 
What  Is  a  Fable?  Rather  a  big  subject  for  so 
small  a  girl,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  childhood 
she  went  bravely  to  work  and  wrote :  “  A  fable 
is  a  place  where  animals  talk,  which  also  they 
never  do  so.  ’  ’  It  was  decided  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  was  a  pretty  fair  one.  — Exchange. 

Always  treat  dumb  animals  as  you  would 
like  to  be  treated  yourself  if  you  were  in  the 
lx)or  creature’s  place. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  work  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board  was  ably 
presented  at  the  monthly  missionary  meeting 
by  one  of  the  first  teachers  who  entered  the 
field  after  the  Civil  War. 

There  were  no  public  schools  in  the  South 
until  after  the  reconstruction  period;  hence 
the  vast  responsibility  resting  upon  the  North 
to  enlighten  and  uplift  these  millions,  some  of 
whom  in  rural  districts  are  in  a  condition  as 
appalling  as  souls  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Africa.  According  to  their  ability,  the  South 
have  cared  for  the  negroes  in  cities. 

Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  colored  people  are 
illiterate.  Some  of  these  have  an  awakened, 
“an  insane  longing’’  for  education,  not  from 
an  ambition  to  promote  their  temporal  condi¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  upbuilding  of  character.  The 
teachers  and  preachers  of  marked  ability  are  the 
product  of  these  Christian  schools. 

Work  among  the  colored  Yeomen  of  New 
York  was  presented  by  one  of  their  own  people 
— slave  bom,  a  cultured  woman  of  marked  abil¬ 
ity  and  charming  personality. 

Prayer  was  requested  for  Mrs.  Donnelly  and 
her  people  at  Las  Craces,  New  Mexico,  where 
smallpox  is  raging.  Four  Christian  mothers 
begged  her  with  tears  to  pray  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  might  escape  the  scourge.  Mrs.  Don¬ 
nelly’s  children  are  with  her  and  are  also  in 
danger.  _ 

The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  J.  Craikshank  of 
Brooklyn,  a  gifted  and  valued  helper,  was 
occasion  for  deep  sorrow. 


cellent  Christian  man  and  full  of  dry  jokes. 
He  is  an  old  soldier  and  delights  in  war  stories. 
He  said  that  there  should  be  four  missionaries 
here  instead  of  one.  He  was  pleased  to  find 
our  house  so  well  supplied  with  literature  from 
the  supporters  of  Home  Missions  in  the  East. 
The  encouragement  thus  received  makes  us 
happier  and  our  work  lighter.  Mr.  Stewart’s 
first  visit  to  Republic  was  very  amusing.  He 
played  the  role  of  policeman,  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  ministerial  office.  A  young  man 
came  racing  through  the  street  on  horseback, 
nearly  mnning  over  a  young  lady.  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  was  standing  in  front  of  a  saloon,  talking 
to  a  group  of  men.  He  had  just  a.sked  the 
proprietor  for  a  subscription  to  the  church  and 
had  been  refused.  He  remarked  as  the  man 
passed  that  if  the  fellow  came  back  he  should 
stop  him.  He  soon  returned  at  the  same  break¬ 
neck  speed.  Mr.  Stewart  stepped  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street  and  took  the  horse’s  bridle. 
The  man  motioned  as  if  to  strike  him  with  his 
heavy  riding-whip.  A  few  authoritative  words 
caused  the  young  man  to  slide  off  his  horse 
and  lead  him  away  as  fast  as  possible.  Mr. 
Stewart  returned  to  the  saloon  and  received  a 
five-dollar  subscription  for  the  church. 

“It  often  happens  that  when  calling  at  a 
house  or  tent  he  is  ordered  out — always  by  the 
man,  never  yet  by  a  woman,  but  calmly  and 
courageously  he  talks  to  them  and  goes  when 
he  gets  ready.  One  poor  woman,  whose  hus¬ 
band  worked  in  a  sawmill  in  the  mountains, 
said  that  she  could  not  be  a  Christian  with  no 
help  from  her  husband,  no  Sabbath  and  a  life 
of  drudgery,  dragged  from  place  to  place  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  living.  ’  ’ 


On  the  Outposts. — Letters  from  some  of  our 
missionaries  on  the  outposts  are  as  fresh  and 
breezy  as  the  mountains  which  surround  them. 
In  Washington  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Stewart  has  a 
parish  of  one  hundred  miles.  Mrs.  Stewart 
writes  that  Dr.  T.  M.  Gunn,  Synodical  mis¬ 
sionary,  has  visited  this  field  and  commended 
the  work.  Returning  from  Republic,  where  a 
congregation  was  organized,  “they  had  only 
one  horse  thirty  miles  of  the  distance,  taking 
turns  riding  and  walking.  When  they  reached 
Lakeside  Farm  they  were  very  weary,  but  a 
good  rest  revived  them.  Dr.  Gunn  is  an  ex- 


I 
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‘‘The  Mill  Cannot  Grind 

With  Water  That’s  Past." 

This  is  what  a  fagged  out,  tearful  lit¬ 
tle  woman  said  in  telling  her  cares  and 
weaknesses.  Her  friend  encouraged  by 
telling  of  a  relative  who  had  just  such 
troubles  and  was  cured  by  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla. 

The  little  woman  now  has  tears  of  Joy,  for  she  took 
Hood’s,  which  put  her  blood  in  prime  order,  and  she 
llres  on  the  strength  of  the  present  Instead  of  worrying 
about  that  of  the  past. 

Erysipelas— “My  little  girl  is  now  tat  and 
healthy  on  account  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  caring 
her  or  erysipelas  and  eczema.”  —  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Wheatley,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills;  the  non-lrritatlng  and 

only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  .  . 


Working  too  with  his  Hands. — In  the  new 
home  Mr.  Stewart  has  laid  the  floor  over  the 
rough  boards,  digged  a  ditch  and  brought  water 
from  the  spring  to  the  house,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  hundred  feet.  He  has  worked 
without  ceasing  and  preached  every  Sabbath. 
It  is  hoped  that  another  missionary  may  come 
to  his  aid. 

“Our  yield  of  grain  on  new  gronnd  is  worth 
much  to  ns:  it  was  a  surprise  to  everybody. 
I  often  think  of  this  text  this  year :  ‘  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  it  maketh  rich  and  addeth  no 
sorrow  thereto.  ’  Friends  have  been  most  kind 
to  furnish  us  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  a  little  short,  bnt  we  know  that 
it  will  not  always  last.  God  is  blessing  us  all 
the  time  and  we  are  thankful. 

‘  ‘  Cora  is  doing  beautifully  with  her  music ; 
plays  carefully  and  with  good  expression.  Next 
Sunday  she  will  begin  to  play  the  organ  for 
us  in  Sabbath -school.  Yesterday  papa  and  the 
boys  went  to  the  mountain  for  lumber.  In  the 
forenoon  I  ironed ;  after  dinner  I  treated  my¬ 
self  to  the  luxury  of  giving  Cora  a  music 
lesson.  After  that,  as  it  was  cool  in  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  (it  was  raining),  she  brought  the 
baby  organ  to  the  kitchen  and  played  hymns, 
while  I  sang  and  darned  stockings.  We  had  a 
soulful  time.  This  is  just  one  of  the  good 
times  we  have  together.  ’  ’ 

Haines  Mission,  Chilcat,  Alaska. — “Eighteen 
years  ago, ’’writes  the  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young, 
“I  camped  on  the  site  of  Skagway,  long  before 
even  Forty  Mile  was  discovered  or  the  Pass 


traversed  by  anybody  but  Indians.  That  waff 
when  I  selected  the  site  of  Haines  Mission.  ’  ’ 
Although  professions  on  the  part  of  those 
emerging  from  heathenism  in  this  Mission  are 
to  be  received  with  caution  there  is  one  of 
whom  Mr.  Wame  wrote  with  a  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence.  This  is  the  conversion  of  a  high-caste 
man  about  thirty-five  years  old.  ‘  ‘  I  have  often 
wished,  ’  ’  writes  Mr.  Wame,  ‘  ‘  that  he  would 
confess  Christ,  for  he  seems  such  a  steady,  sen¬ 
sible  man.  Since  his  profession  he  has  not 
gone  to  the  stores  saying  he  is  a  Christian  and 
then  asking  for  credit  and  other  such  things, 
which  many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He 
visits  the  sick  every  day  and  prays  and  talks 
with  them,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  he 
has  shown  a  genuine  brotherly  feeling  for  me, 
so  that  I  begin  to  give  cautious  utterance  to 
the  strong  hope  I  have  of  making  him  my  ad¬ 
viser,  or  if  you  please,  my  elder.  ’  ’ 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  anarchy  and 
chaos  that  reign  in  this  mining  community. 
Mr.  Wame’s  effort  to  keep  the"peace  between 
contending  parties  resulted  in  a  threat  to  take 
his  life.  ‘  ‘  Blind  Isaac  says  to  the  men  whom 
he  wants  to  kill :  ‘  If  you  are  all  cowards,  throw 
out  a  baby  to  me ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
life  of  a  little  baby.  ’  ’  ’ 


A  New  Departure  for  Alaska. — The  Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young,  who  was  for  ten  years  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  Alaska,  and  had  returned  to  his  home 
in  Ohio,  was  called  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  min¬ 
ers  in  the  gold  region  and  commissioned  for 
this  work  in  1897.  His  work  in  the  Klondike 
is  known  by  readers  of  missionary  literature. 
Mr.  Young  now  plans  to  secure  several  ordained 
men,  carefully  chosen,  with  whom  he  hopes- 
to  return  in  the  early  spring  and  to  place  one 
at  each  of  the  five  great  centers  now  destitute 
of  all  church  privileges.  He  will  press  for¬ 
ward  a  thousand  miles  to  a  town  situated 
within  the  arctic  circle.  The  Home  Board 
being  unable  to  assume  this  new  work,  special 
churches  are  asked  to  support  it. 


In  one  settlement  in  a  mountain  valley  of 
North  Carolina  last  winter  the  thermometer 


fell  sixteen  degrees  below  zero  and  no  mail 
reached  our  workers  for  nine  days.  ‘  ‘  But  the 
white  snow  without  was  an  emblem  of  the 
peace  within.  Some  mountaineers  confessed 
Christ  who  last  year  celebrated  their  first 


Christmas  and  who  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
for  the  first  time.’’  One  visiting  this  school 
during  the  summer  reported  that  “Not  a  mnr- 


Young  and  Old  ^ 

^  Should  find  nonrlstiment  In  bread,  and  It  Is  \ 
V  a  cruelty  to  feed  children  upon  white  fiour  pro-  ^ 
•  ducts,  cntailintr  upon  them  imperfect  develop-  m 

ement  and  physical  degeneration  as  well  as  dls-  T 
ease.  ^ 
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AFINE  FLOUR  OFTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

A  Isrlch  lnGLrT«jrandallthatpocgtoBrn.Drp  X 
in  youth  aud  si'stain  In  old  age.  Bread  made  ^ 
2  from  the  Franklin  Flour  Is  a  beautiful  light  Z 
7  golden  brown.  It  takes  Its  color  from  the  elc-  Y 
A  mentseontainedinthewholewheatfrom which  A 
M  It  Is  made,  and  It  Is  the  cheapest  flour  ever  W 
•  known,  as  It  will  make  more  pounds  of  bread  • 
A  from  the  same  weight  of  flour,  and  give  more  x 
food  value  fur  the  same  money  than  any  other  ^ 
2  flour  In  the  world  2 

•  If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It.  send  ns  his  • 
name  and  your  order— we  will  sec  that  you  are  A 
supplied.  See  that  the  Flour  delivered  hears  v 
our  label.  Avoid  substitutes.  Send  for  free  0 
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UGAR  IS  not  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sand  ;  neither  is  White 
Lead  improved  by  the  addition  of 
Zinc  and  Barytes,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  mixtures  branded  and  sold  as  “  White 
Lead,”  “  Pure  White  Lead,”  etc. 

You  can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that 
the  brand  is  right.  Those  named  in  the 
margin  are  genuine. 

PU  p  p  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
r  1\  C  Iw  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu* 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St,  New  York. 


tnur  escaped  the  lips  of  these  patient  women, 
“who  are  so  far  from  everywhere  that  while 
waiting  for  supper  they  were  obliged  to  stop 
and  kill  a  snake.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dissette,  who  labored  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  for  many  years  among  the  Zuni 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  is  now  among  that 
people  nursing  the  victims  of  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox. 

During  five  months  over  two  hundred  women 
left  Brooklyn  as  converts  to  Mormonism.  Their 
confidence  was  won  by  repeated  visits  and  by 
appealing  to  their  sympathies. 

A  self-supporting  girl  in  the  East  was  lured 
to  Utah  simply  as  a  guest.  To  her  delight, 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  her  Eastern  friends.  When  re¬ 
quired  to  become  a  plural  wife  she  went  to  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  and  begged  and  begged 
that  she  might  be  sent  home.  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  story  of  a  soul  led  and  taught  of  God 
<;omes  to  us  through  Miss  Holliday  of  Tabriz, 
Persia.  An  Armenian  woman  who  has  been 
much  associated  with  Miss  Holliday,  has  been 
an  earnest  Christian  for  twelve  years.  She  is 
truthful,  and  not  at  all  given  to  exaggeration, 
and  this  in  her  own  words  is  the  story  of  her 
father’s  life : 

‘  ‘  My  father  was  ‘  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  she  a  widow’  in  humble  circumstances. 
When  the  boy  was  about  five  years  old,  he  was 
terribly  frightened  by  a  dervish  suddenly  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  shouting 
his  cry  for  alms.  The  child  fell  down  sense¬ 
less;  the  mother  exclaimed,  ‘See  what  you 
have  done!  You  have  killed  my  son!’  The 
dervish  picked  him  up  and  after  laboring  to 
restore  him  for  a  few  minutes,  said,  ‘He  is  not 
dead ;  he  will  now  recover.  ’  He  did  so,  but 
with  a  serious  impediment  in  his  speech  that 
was  a  constant  mortification  and  annoyance. 

‘  ‘  Growing  up  infirm  of  body,  he  vowed  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint, 
John  the  Baptist,  a  long  way  off  in  eastern 
Turkey.  When  he  was  nineteen,  his  mother 
selected  a  wife  for  him  and  told  him  he  must 
now  be  married.  He  much  wished  first  to  ful¬ 
fill  his  vow,  and  was  sure  he  would  not  be 
blessed  till  he  had  done  so,  but  his  mother  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  his  objections  and  he  dared 
not  disobey^her.  For  a  year  after  his  marriage 
he  w'as  sick,  growing  worse  and  worse  till  his 
life  was  in  danger.  He  fell  into  an  uncon¬ 
scious  state  which  lasted  many  hours,  and  his 
friends  andTrelatives  assembled  to  see  him  die. 
In  the  night  he  sprang  up  and  spoke,  but  no 
one  knew  what  he  said.  In  the  morning  he 
rose,  dressed  himself,  was  perfectly  well  and 
quite  cured  of  stammering,  which  never  again 
returned.  From  that  time  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  an  old  man,  he 
enjoyed  perfect  health,  never  even  having  a 
headache. 

“At  the  time  of  his  recovery  every  one  was 
anxious  to  know  how  he  had  been  restored. 
He  replied  to  their  inquiries,  ‘  After  three  days 
I  will  tell  you.  ’  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they 
assembled  to  hear  and  he  said :  ‘  I  seemed  to 
be  crossing  a  great  plain  or  desert,  and  I 
thought  I  was  traveling  to  the  shrine  hoping 
the  Bridegroom’s  Friend  (John  the  Baptist) 
would  cure  me  of  my  disease  and  my  stammer¬ 
ing.  One  came  to  meet  me  who  said,  ‘  ‘  Where 
are  you  going,  Krekor?’’  “To  kiss  the  feet  of 
my  master. ’’  “  Who  is  your  master?’’  “The  holy 
messenger,  John  the  Baptist.  ’ ’  “No,  Krekor, 
he  is  not  your  master.  I,  Jesus,  am  your  mas¬ 
ter;  will  you  accept  and  obey  me?’’  “Yes,  I 
will.”  He  touched  my  tongue  and  said,  “You 
are  healed ;  do  not  tell  this  till  the  third  day.  ”  ’ 

“From  that  time,  my  father  lived  only  for 
Jesus.  My  mother  was  very  worldly  minded, 


but  all  my  father’s  life  seemed  to  be  from 
above.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
he  had  the  gift  of  poetry  and  composed  many 
hymns,  some  of  which  I  can  now  recite.  He 
would  never  drink  wdne  or  smoke  tobacco,  nor 
did  he  care  for  money  and  earthly  possessions. 
Vain,  foolish  talk  offended  him  and  he  would 
always  reprove  it.  The  people  said  he  most  be 
crazy  and  asked,  ‘  Why  do  you  think  so  much 
of  God?  What  has  he  done  for  you?’  He 
would  say,  ‘You  do  not  know  what  he  is  to 
me,  the  hidden  jewel,  the  treasure  of  my 
heart.  ’  By  day  or  night  he  would  walk  alone 
from  our  village  to  the  city,  sixteen  miles, 
over  a  robber- infested  road.  If  any  one  won¬ 
dered  that  he  was  not  afraid,  he  would  say, 
‘My  Lord  is  with  me  every  step  of  the  way. ’ 
He  never  called  the  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God, 
but  spoke  of  her  as  our  Lord’s  mother.  He  was 
sacristan  of  our  little  village  church  high  up 
on  the  windy  hill,  but  he  would  never  accept 
any  pay ;  he  served  for  the  love  of  it. 

‘  ‘  He  had  one  friend  like  minded,  a  rich  man. 
My  father  was  poor,  but  when  these  two  met 
they  sat  and  talked  like  brothers,  only  of  spir¬ 
itual  things.  I  was  young  and  foolish  and  said 
once,  ‘Uncle,  how  is  it  you  never  tire  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  God?  and  you  do  not  even  take  a  cup 
of  water  without  saying,  “If  God  wills.’’ 
Can’t  you  drink,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not?’ 
He  replied,  ‘Daughter,  you  don’t  understand 
these  things  yet.  The  time  may  come  when 
you  will.  ’ 

“And  now  I  am  old,  I  remember  what  they 
used  to  talk  about  and  what  my  father  taught 
me  so  carefully  and  I  do  understand  what  they 
meant,  and  bless  their  memory.  Often  I  dream 
of  my  father  standing  in  the  church  porch  in 
his  white  robe,  and  with  the  censer  in  his 
hand.  He  says,  ‘Come,  my  daughter,  let  us 
worship  God  together.  ’  I  hope  some  day  to 
see  him  like  that  in  heaven  and  we  shall  wor¬ 
ship  together  forevermore.  ’  ’ 

The  following  is  from  Miss  Grace  Newton, 

!  whose  heart  and  hands  are  full  of  the  work  in 
the  Girls’  School,  Peking,  China: 

‘  ‘  The  work  now  done  by  our  school  in  Peking 
is  about  equivalent  to  that  in  a  high  school  at 
home,  including  an  extensive  and  thorough 
training  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  A 
few  pupils  take  organ  lessons,  all  have  regular 
instruction  in  singing,  and  daily  sewing  under 
Mrs.  Teng  and  Mrs.  Li’s  direct  supervision. 
All  except  the  two  lower  classes  take  notes  of 
the  Sunday  sermon  and  afterwards  reads  them 
aloud  to  the  teachers.  The  whole  course  is  ten 
years  in  length,  one  year  in  the  primary,  four 
years  in  the  intermediate  department,  and 
five  in  the  high  school.  No  child  under  eleven 
years  of  age  can  be  received  even  into  the 


primary  department.  During  the  five  years  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  departments 
each  pupil  must  get  seventy  per  cent,  or  drop 
to  a  lower  class.  Does  anyone  say  that  the 
course  is  too  long?  I  think  it  is,  but  I  don’t 
see  how  the  work  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
shorter  time,  or  how  any  less  work  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient. 

‘  ‘  Onr  most  important,  most  satisfactory  work 
is  the  spiritual.  A  loving,  faithful  presentation 
of  Christ  and  Scripture  truth  by  means  of 
morning  prayers,  Bible  classes,  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  and  individual  talks  gives  us  valuable  op¬ 
portunities  for  cultivation  of  character  and  for 
leading  souls  into  a  vigorous,  growing,  spiritual 
life. 

“Probably  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  and  practical  utility  of  a  more  or 
less  protracted  course  of  study  for  Chinese 
girls.  No  elaborate  argument  is  needed  to 
prove  the  folly  and  danger  of  neglecting  the 
daughters  of  our  Christians,  allowing  them  to 
grow  up  to  womanhood  unable  to  read,  with¬ 
out  faithful,  systematic  Bible  teaching.  What 
is  the  aim  of  this  long  course  of  study?  To 
prepare  them  to  become  Christian  workers,  and, 
according  to  their  position,  leaders  in  the 
native  church. 

‘  ‘  There  have  been  no  additions  to  the  church 
for  two  reasons — first,  almost  every  girl  of  suit¬ 
able  age  is  already  a  church  member ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  for  those  not  church  members,  I  desire  a 
longer  probation  than  used  to  be  required.  Of 
the  thirty-five  pupils,  twenty- four  are  church 
members.  The  formation  of  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  last  spring  has  proved  helpful, 
and  we  hope  next  year  to  raise  enough  money 
in  the  society  to  pay  one-fifth  of  a  Bible  wom¬ 
an’s  salary. 

‘  ‘  When  school  opened,  last  September,  we  did 
not  renew  our  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  in 
heathen  homes,  chiefiy  because  of  opposition 
among  other  people  in  the  courts  visited,  and 
also  because  several  of  the  girls  were  needed  to 
teach  in  the  heathen  Sunday-school.  There 
has  been  some  growth  in  the  strength  and 
steadiness  of  the  Christian  life  of  many  of  the 
girls,  but,  after  all,  most  of  them  seem  pretty 
weak  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  they  would 
not  hold  out  well  under  very  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

‘  ‘  The  scholarship  rises  a  little  each  year,  and 
I  trust  will  be  advanced  considerably  this  com¬ 
ing  year,  by  means  of  strict  monthly  examina¬ 
tions,  many  of  them  written.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  examinations  only  twice  a  year. 

“  The  first  half  of  the  year  Miss  McCoy  taught 
a  class  in  calisthenics,  the  second  half  she  had 
charge  of  the  singing  and  evening  prayers* 
Since  last  December  Mrs.  Fenn  has  most  kindly 
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taught  a  class  in  map-drawing,  accomplishing 
exceedingly  good  results.  The  Chinese  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  most  faithful,  and  they  command 
the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  scholars. 

‘  ‘  Feeling  the  great  need  of  country  work,  I 
suggested  to  my  hired  assistant  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  her  giving  up  teaching  and  going  into 
the  country  for  women’s  work.  She  decided 
to  go  and  accompanied  Miss  McKillican  on  her 
country  trip  this  summer.  The  oldest  pupil  I 
have  promoted  to  be  teacher  at  a  salary  of 
about  eighty  cents  gold  a  month,  besides  her 
board  in  the  school  ”  S.  R.  D. 

ROSA  BOXHEUR. 

When  Rosa  Bonheur  was  only  four  years  old 
she  had  filled  the  white  walls  of  her  room  with 
drawings  of  horses  and  cows  as  high  as  she 
could  reach.  From  long  strips  of  paper  she 
would  cut  out  first  a  shepherd,  then  his  dog, 
then  a  cow  and  sheep,  and  lastly  a  tree. 

She  cut  these  same  figures.  With  a  long 
stick  she  drew  in  the  sandy  roadsides  pictures 
of  prancing  horses  and  quiet  sheep.  When  peo¬ 
ple  asked  who  taught  her,  she  said  proudly: 
“Papa  gave  me  lessons.”  Rosa’s  artist-father 
was  a  teacher  and  the  little  girl  often  watched 
him  as  he  sketched.  When  she  was  seven  years 
old  her  father  moved  to  Paris.  Across  the 
street  from  her  home  was  a  pork  butcher’s 
shop.  Before  the  door  stood  a  carved  wooden 
boar.  When  Rosa  was  missing,  her  brother 
Auguste  always  found  her  petting  and  talking 
to  the  boar.  Rosa’s  brothers,  Auguste  and 
Isidore,  went  to  a  school  near  by.  One  day 
their  schoolmaster  asked  their  father  to  send 
Rosa,  too.  So  after  that  she  went  every  day. 
She  could  play  games  so  well  all  the  boys  liked 
her.  Later,  little  Rosa  was  sent  to  a  girls’ 
boarding-school.  Here  she  found  the  girls 
wearing  silk  dresses  and  using  silver  mugs  at 
the  table.  Rosa  wore  a  plain  little  gown  and 
drank  from  a  tin  cup.  The  girls’  manners  did 
not  match  their  dresses.  They  called  Rosa 
‘  ‘  little  beggar.  ’  ’  Then  Rosa  sketched  those 
rude  girls — the  sketches  were  not  flattering — 
and  pasted  them  on  the  walls.  She  even  cut 
out  a  few  and  hung  them  up  by  threads.  The 
Bonlieur  family  lived  in  an  apartment  on  the 
sixth  floor.  You  would  not  think  anyone  could 
keep  a  little  white  sheep  there.  But  Rosa  kept 
hers  on  the  roof  where  the  linen  was  dried. 
She  made  a  roof  garden  of  sweet  pease  and 
nasturtiums  and  here  the  pet  lived  and  thrived. 
When  Rosa  was  tired  of  copying  plaster  casts 
in  her  father’s  studio,  she  ran  up  to  see  her 
sheep  and  make  a  sketch  of  that.  Every  day 
Isidore  would  put  the  sheep  on  his  strong 
shoulders  and  cairy  it  down  the  five  flights — 
they  had  no  elevator — and  off  to  graze  on  fresh 
green  grass.  When  the  hour  was  over  he  would 
carry  it  back  to  its  home  on  the  roof  again. 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  an  old  lady  now,  but  if  we 
should  look  into  her  studio  near’Fontainebleau, 
perhaps  we  might  see  her  painting  a  woolly 
sheep  or  pert  little  goat. 

When  the  picture  is  done  some  one  will  be 
ready  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  it.  No 
one  can  paint  animals  as  well  as  she  can. 
— Abby  F.  Bosworth  in  American  Primary 
Teacher. 

In  these  days  of  revision  we  venture  to  revise 
a  familiar  line  as  follows: 

The  “  parish  ”  round,  the  “sermon  ”  task. 

Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask. 

Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  near  God. 


DINNER  SET  TDrC 
or  GOLD  WATCH  rllLL 

with  80  lbs.  S.  S.  Chop  Tea.  Lace  Cur¬ 
tains,  Watchee,  Clocks.  Tea  Sets,  Toilet 
Sets,  given  away  with  ^  $7,  ilOand  $16 
orders.  Send  this  “ad.”  and  I5c.  and  we 
will  send  yon  a  sample  of  S.  S.  Chop  or 
any  other  Tea  yon  may  select.  Kvatu 
THE  CIBEAT  AMEBICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &  83  Vesey  St.  (Box  889),  New  York. 


The  Camera  Club. 

The  Evangelist  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  its  young  readers  that  Lncile  Wand  is  to 
conduct  our  Camera  Club.  Membership  in  the 
club  is  free  to  the  families  of  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist;  to  those  who  are  not 
subscribers  the  dues  will  be  |1  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  to  promote  inde¬ 
pendent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  line  of  photography,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  pastimes  open  to  those 
who  are  strictly  amateurs.  The  club  is  to  be 
on  the  mutual  plan — to  help  one  another,  and  to 
this  end  the  department  will  at  all  times  be 
open  to  questions  and  suggestions. 

It  is  also  our  plan  to  hold  a  monthly  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  members.  The  last  issue  of  each 
month  will  be  Exhibition  Number,  in  which 
we  shall  give  reproductions  of  the  best  pictures 
sent  ns.  For  these,  two  prizes  are  offered. 

As  we  ought  to  have  ( the  time  required  for 
the  formation  of  this  club  should  be  sufficient 
to  warrant)  a  good-sized  membership  before 
our  competitions  begin,  it  is  suggested  that 
every  boy  and  girl  in  each  town  and  city  get 
their  young  friends  together  and  organize 
branches  of  the  Evangelist  Camera  Club,  and 
report  as  early  as  possible  what  progress  has 
been  made.  This  will  enable  us  to  make  the 
issue  of  May  2oth  begin  with  our  exhibition 
number.  Of  course  we  all  want  the  club  to  be 
a  success  from  the  very  start,  and  we  are  ready 
with  the  prizes  just  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to 
send  us  the  pictures.  This  is  intended  to  be  a 
young  people’s  club,  and  therefore  it  seems 
best  to  restrict  the  membership  age  to  20 ;  but 
let  us  have  your  opinions  on  this  point. 

All  letters  and  communications  of  general  in¬ 
terest  will  be  published  and  answers  given 
weekly. 

Tell  us  of  your  successes  and  difficulties  with 
toners,  papers,  films  and  matters  in  general. 

The  names  and  officers  of  the  clubs  will  be 
published  as  they  are  sent  in  to  ns. 

1JI.ESSING  THE  LAMBS  AT  ST.  AGNE.S. 

Readers  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  story  “Fabi- 
ola”  will  remember  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Yilla  of  Agnes,  on  Via 
Nomentana.  On  the  site  of  this  villa  there  is 
now  a  church  dedicated  to  the  youthful  martyr, 
and  every  year  a  beautiful  ceremony,  known  as 
the  Benediction  of  the  Lambs,  is  held  there  by 
the  Abbot  of  the  Canons  regular,  who  first  cel¬ 
ebrates  High  Mass,  arrayed  in  a  mitre  and  full 
canonical  robes.  The  music  is  supplied  by 
voices  selected  from  among  the  best  choirs  in 
Rome,  and  the  ceremony  always  attracts  a 
large  crowd  of  pious  pilgrims  and  conscien¬ 
tious  sight-seers.  This  year  the  dignity  of  the 
ceremonial  was  most  unfortunately  marred  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  lambs  were  brought  in 
after  the  Mass  the  eager  tourists  in  front  stood 
upon  their  chairs,  thus  outraging  the  feelings 
of  the  devout  Catholics  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  everyone  behind  who  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  possess  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
Runtgen  rays  from  seeing  anything  whatever. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  good  many 
of  the  offenders,  when  remonstrated  with,  ex¬ 
plained  in  fluent  German  that  they  did  not 
speak  English;  but  probably  our  countrymen 
got  most  of  the  credit  (or  rather  discredit)  for 
the  scene  of  disorder;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  often  are  the  offenders  in  cases  of  this 
kind. 


The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  announced 
that  the  Cathedral  Chapter  has  recovered  a 
long-lost  and  most  holy  relic — the  arm  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle.  A  second  joint  of  the 
great  toe  of  St.  Afra  was  also  discovered ;  but 
St.  Afra  was  not  nearly  so  great  a  saint  as  St. 
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Andrew,  and  besides  it  was  only  one  joint  ol 
one  toe.  In  addition  to  the  arm  of  St.  Andrew, 
his  cathedral  is  in  possession  of  some  hair  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  few  drops  of  her  milk. 
There  is  also  some  of  St.  Stephen’s  blood,  and 
a  few  of  the  stones  which  did  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  martyr  to  death.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
piece  of  Moses’  rod,  a  jug  from  the  marriage 
of  Cana,  and  earth  from  the  spot  where  the 
angel  appeared  to  Mary.  It  is  also  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  number  of  very  perfect  teeth 
which  oiice  adorned  SS.  Dionysius,  Bridget, 
Patrouell,  Balbiiia,  Jnstiiia,  Adelheid,  Panta- 
leon,  Agatha,  Barbara,  etc.  It  is  maintained 
that  any  modern  maiden  afflicted  with  tooth¬ 
ache  is  instantly  cured  by  a  sight  of  them,  and 
they  are  on  view  for  the  ridiculously  insignifi¬ 
cant  sum  of  one  mark! — Ex. 

FOril  AM)  TWENTY  BL.ACK BIRDS. 

You  all  know  this  rhyme,  but  have  you  ever 
heard  what  it  really  means?  The  four  and 
twenty  blackbirds  represented  the  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  bottom  of  the  pie  is  the 
world,  while  the  crust  is  the  sky  that  over¬ 
arches  it.  The  opening  of  the  pie  is  the  day 
dawn,  when  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  and  surely 
such  a  sight  is  fit  for  a  king. 

The  king,  who  is  represented  as  sitting  in  his 
parlor  counting  out  his  money,  is  the  snu, 
while  the  gold  pieces  that  slip  through  his 
fingers  as  he  counts  them  are  the  golden  sun¬ 
beams.  The  queen,  who  sits  in  the  dark 
kitchen,  is  the  moon,  and  the  honey  with 
which  she  regales  herself  is  the  moonlight. 

The  industrious  maid,  who  is  in  the  garden 
at  work  before  her  king,  the  snn,  has  risen, 
is  day-dawn,  and  the  clothes  she  hangs  out 
are  the  clouds.  The  birds,  who  so  tragically 
end  the  song  by  “nipping  off  her  nose, ’’are 
the  sunset.  So  we  have  the  whole  dav,  if  not 
in  a  nutshell,  in  a  pie.— The  Animal  World. 
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It  is  Sterilized. 

Pillsbury’s  VITOS,  the  ideal  wheat  food,  is  sterilized. 
Unlike  other  cereal  foods  it  does  not  have  to  be  critically 
examined  before  using,  and  none  need  ever  be  thrown  away. 
Owing  to  its  granular  nature  Pillsbury’s  VITOS  never 
becomes  starchy,  and  hence  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
bread  crumbs  and  cracker  meal,  for  covering  croquettes,  fish 
and  oysters.  This  is  the  season  for  fish.  Have  you  a 
package  of  Pillsbury’s  VITOS  ? 

5In<1e  li.v  TIIK  PILLSBURY-AVASIIBt'RN  FLOPR  MILLS  CO.,  Ltd.,  MINN'K.M’OLIS,  MINX. 
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IX  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  License  Question. 

movement  that  may  arouse  general  interest 
is  attracting  excited  attention  in  this  city. 
There  is  to  be  here  an  Exposition  of  Manufac¬ 
tured  Goods  in  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  next ;  and  in  connection  with  it  an  Inter¬ 
national  Congress.  The  Exposition  Association 
instructed  its  Director-General  to  apply  to  the 
License  Court,  now  holding  its  annual  session, 
for  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor  upon  the 
grounds.  The  Law  and  Order  Society,  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  property 
owners  and  residents  in  the  neighborhood  at 
once  entered  vigorous  remonstrances.  The 
Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  made  haste,  on  the 
opening  day  of  its  sessions,  to  send  a  stirring 
protest  in  the  name  of  its  75,000  members 
against  granting  the  license.  Two  of  our  pas. 
tors,  Drs.  H.  C.  McCook  and  S.  W.  Dana, 
though  not  radical  on  the  temperance  question, 
appeared  personally  in  the  court  and  made  ear¬ 
nest  appeals  to  the  judges  against  it.  Dr. 
Harrison,  the  provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  however,  sent  a  communication 
from  the  trustees  of  the  University,  saying 
that  the  case  is  of  such  a  special  character  that 
they  are  not  disposed  to  remonstrate  against 
the  license,  but  ask  that  it  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  the  Exposition. 

The  applicants  for  license  state  that  the 
intention  is  not  to  open  a  bar,  but  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  to  supply  liquors  to  those,  especially 
foreign  visitors,  who  may  desire  them  with  their 
meals;  the  opponents  of  the  license  urge,  on 
the  other  hand ,  that  the  granting  of  the  license 
will  bring  a  great  temptation  near  the  three 
thousand  students  of  the  University;  and  that 
America  should  teach  foreigners  the  better 
way  of  eating  and  drinking.  The  court  has 
not  yet  rendered  its  decision. 

It  will  be  remarkable  if  the  influence  of  the 
trustees  of  the  University  does  not  prevail 
with  it.  And  indeed  the  legal  case  may 
with  some  force  be  claimed  to  be  with  the  ap¬ 
plication.  For  the  State  legalizes  the  traffic. 
Hotels,  restaurants,  society  clubs,  have  licenses. 
Foreign  visitors  can  get  liquor  in  these.  Why 
not,  it  may  be  asked,  also  in  the  restaurant  on 
the  ground  while  their  duties  call  them  there? 
The  University  students  are  not  far  removed 
from  temptation  now ;  this  will  not  bring  it 
nearer.  Of  course  those  who  are  radically 
opposed  to  the  license  system  can  resist  each 
and  every  license ;  but  a  difficulty  attends  tliose 
who  favor  that  system  but  object  to  particular 
licenses,  and  especially  to  one  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  claimed  that  if  the  license  be  granted, 
it  will  damage  the  Exposition  in  advance  and 
weaken  its  support.  Developments  in  the  case 
are  awaited  with  interest.  They  may  lead  to 
a  wider  discussion  of  the  whole  liquor  question. 

A  <»oldeu  Anniversary. 

The  interesting  Presbyterian  event  of  the 
recent  days  was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  South 
Church,  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Moore  pastor.  Four 
evenings  were  devoted  to  it :  one  to  the  young 
people’s  organizations;  one  to  the  living  ex¬ 
pastors;  one  to  salutations  from  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  one  to  a  social  reception  of  all 
who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  church 
and  who  could  be  present.  There  were  stirring 
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addresses  and  good  music  by  the  large  volun¬ 
tary  choir  of  the  church.  The  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  denominations  was  shown. 
The  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the 
rector  of  Gloria  Dei  (commonly  called  the  old 
Swedes’)  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  stood  on  the  same  platform  with  the 
pastor  of  the  South  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
disciples  of  the  one  Lord  and  ministers  in  the 
one  Catholic  Church,  and  congratulated  one 
another  on  the  work  they  are  doing  in  God’s 
vineyard.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  existence  of  South  Church  has  been 
marked  by  continued  additions  and  by  large 
revival  ingatherings.  The  congregation  num¬ 
bers  more  than  a  thousand,  all  of  the  working 
classes;  they  have  shown  great  liberality  in 
their  contributions  of  money.  The  church  and 
the  comfortable  parsonage  adjoining  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order. 

In  all  departments  there  is  thorough  organi¬ 
zation,  with  efficient  bands  of  workers,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  young.  Dr.  Moore  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.  And 
yet  for  a  decade  past  the  net  figures  have  not 
shown  advance.  There  was  once  a  communion 
roll  of  380,  last  spring  it  was  226 ;  there  was  a 
Sabbath-school  of  565,  this  year  of  233.  Why? 
It  is  one  of  the  “down  town’’  churches,  and  a 
feeder  to  those  that  are  up  towm.  The  eastern 
and  southern  part  of  the  city  was  once  the 
stronghold  of  the  churches,  especially  the  Pres¬ 


byterian.  But  the  inroads  of  business,  with 
the  removals  of  prospering  families,  and  the 
flooding  of  foreign  immigration  have  changed 
the  character  of  this  section  of  the  city.  We 
have  here  the  problem  of  all  our  large  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  They  need  church-extension  work, 
but  as  a  very  important  part  of  that  work 
they  need  the  consolidation,  and  thereby  the 
strengthening  of  the  old  churches.  Such  a 
consolidation  in  this  section  of  Philadelphia 
would  be  a  great  blessing,  a  fountain  of 
strength  and  of  real  extension.  R.  M.  P. 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

I  crave  for  thee,  O  Justice  and  Innocence, 
fair  and  lovely  with  heavenly  light,  and  con¬ 
tent  that  still  aspires.  With  thee  is  deep  peace 
and  life  unruffled.  Whoso  enters  into  thee  en¬ 
ters  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  and  shall  not  fear 
and  shall  be  perfect  in  the  perfect.  I  fell  away 
from  thee  in  my  youth  and  went  astray,  O  my 
God,  far  from  thee,  thy  eternal  rest,  and  I  be¬ 
came  unto  myself  a  dry  and  barren  land.  — Con¬ 
fessions  of  St.  Augustine. 

A  live  church  is  better  than  a  revived  church. 
A  revived  church  may  be  only  occasional,  but 
a  live  church  may  be  perennial. 

The  infallible  signs  of  a  live  church  are 
these :  1.  An  increasing  Christian  activity  on 
the  part  of  an  increasing  number  of  members. 
2.  Addition  to  the  membership  from  the  non- 
membership  by  the  espousal  of  the  Son  of  God 
as  Saviour  and  teacher.  3.  Growing  likeness, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  to  our  pattern 
and  Elder  brother,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God. 
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OXE  THIXG  AXD  ANOTHER. 

Walter  Myatt,  aged  thirteen,  and  the  holder 
of  two  Royal  Humane  Society  certificates,  has 
distiugnished  himself  by  saving  a  life  for  the 
ninth  time  from  the  Surrey  Canal  at  Camber¬ 
well. 

Costa  Rica  has  a  standiug  army  of  228  sol¬ 
diers,  and  763  teachers  employed  in  the  day- 
schools.  There  has  been  no  revolution  in  the 
island  for  thirty- five  years. 

A  problem  for  scientific  men  and  mechanics 
has  been  raised  by  a  British  committee  on  dan¬ 
gerous  trades.  The  use  of  beds  of  lead  by  file- 
cutters  is  a  frequent  cause  of  lead-poisoning, 
and  not  less  than  seventy-four  cases  have  been 
reported  in  one  district  during  the  last  three 
years.  A  substitute  for  lead  as  a  rest  for  the 
files  in  hand-cutting  is  what  is  wanted.  Paper 
has  been  used  in  Germany  for  light  work ;  clay 
and  fine  sand  enclosed  in  canvas,  wood,  copper, 
vulcanite  and  various  compounds  of  rubber  and 
gutta  percha  have  been  tried  and  discarded; 
and  zinc  and  pewter  are  too  hard. 

Every  individual  who  lives  to  grow  up  has 
in  all  probability  asked,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  what  becomes  of  all  the  pins  that  are 
manufactured  and  lost.  An  old  gentleman  in 
London  has  prepared  himself  to  answer  the 
question.  By  a  series  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  his  back  garden  he  has  discovered 
that  they  go  the  way  of  all  fiesh,  and  are  re¬ 
solved  into  dust.  Hairpins,  which  he  watched 
for  154  days,  disappeared  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  having  been  resolved  into  a  ferrous  oxide, 
a  brownish  rust,  which  was  blown  away  by 
the  wind  as  it  formed ;  bright  pins  took  nearly 
eighteen  months  to  disappear;  polished  steel 
needles,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half;  brass 
pins  had  but  little  endurance ;  steel  pins  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  months  had  nearly  gone,  while 
their  wooden  holders  were  still  intact.  Pencils, 
with  which  he  also  experimented,  suffered  lit¬ 
tle  by  exposure ;  the  lead  was  unharmed,  the 
cedar  almost  as  good  as  new ;  but,  then,  nobody 
has  ever  asked  the  question  about  pencils,  and 
he  might  have  spared  himself  his  pains.  — Har¬ 
per's  Bazar. 

Margaret  Rason,  a  bright  intelligent  Indian 
girl  of  the  Sitting  Bull  tribe,  who  came  East 
from  her  native  home  some  ten  years  ago  and 
received  an  education  at  the  Lincoln  Institute, 
has  returned  to  the  lands  of  her  fe.thers.  The 
girl  has  also  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
Indian  girl  graduate  of  the  Girls’  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  where  in  her  course  she  was 
a  most  proficient  student  in  history  and  lan¬ 
guages.  During  her  post-graduate  work  Miss 
Nason  pursued  an  advanced  course  in  English, 
while  she  imparted  the  Indian  tongue  to  her 
instructors. 

The  feminine  direct  descendants  of  the  Aztecs 
are  described  as  being  tiny  creatures,  exquisitely 
formed  and  refined  in  feature.  They  carry 
their  heads  with  the  upbearing  grace  of  the 
full-blooded  Indian;  their  skins  are  a  clear 
smooth  copper  color  that  shines  like  gold  in 
the  sun ;  their  hair  is  coarse,  and  as  black  as 
ebony,  and  they  decorate  it  with  bright  feathers 
and  gay  ornaments.  These  women  make  the 
most  beautiful  pottery  that  comes  from  Mexico, 
for  they  have  kept  the  old  Aztec  forms  and  dec¬ 
orations  in  their  art.  They  also  weave  won¬ 
derful  baskets  and  do  exquisite  embroidery. 

The  following  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  walls  and  lighting  of  school-rooms 
is  offered  by  a  specialist  who  has  made  the 
eyes  of  school  children  a  study.  He  advocates 
the  use  of  tinted  walls  and  tinted  shades  in 
class-rooms,  so  as  to  take  away  the  glare  which 
tends  to  strain  the  eyes  of  children.  He  says: 
‘  ‘  Clear,  white  walls  are  a  menace  to  the  eye¬ 
sight  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
school-room.  It  is  in  just  these  particulara 
that  the  service  of  women  on  school  boards  is 
eflicient.  'Women  take  pains,  and  know  from 
experience  in  the  furnishing  of  their  own  homes 
how  much  apparently  trifiing  details  contribute 
to  comfort  as  well  as  to  effect.  Men,  as  a 
rule,  are  content  to  put  this  kind  of  work  in 
the  hands  of  tradesmen,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  intelligent  workmen.  —  Architecture  and 
Building. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  decided  to 
construct  a  telegraph  line  to  connect  the  Yukon 
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territory  with  British  Columbia,  and  the  work 
of  the  engineers  in  marking  out  its  course  is  to 
begin  at  once.  The  section  between  Lake 
Bennett  and  Dawson  City  will  be  the  first  con¬ 
structed.  It  is  said  of  Dawson  just  now  that 
even  its  saloons  are  making  no  profits.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  boundary  line  were  definitely 
agreed  upon  throughout  the  prospecting  coun¬ 
try,  and  permanently  marked.  As  things  are, 
it  is  charged  that  it  is  moved  by  those  on  either 
side  to  take  in  discoveries,  and  there  is  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  collision  between  us  and  our 
Canadian  neighbors. 

In  Santiago  there  is  an  outbreak  of  brigand¬ 
age,  said  to  be  due  to  the  discharge  of  many 
employes  from  public  works.  Until  he  receives 
a  new  appropriation  General  Wood  cannot  go 
on  with  these  works,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  are  consequently  out  of  employment. 
Hence,  it  is  alleged,  a  resort  to  robbery  for  a 
livelihood.  All  that  is  needed,  it  is  said,  to 
restore  order  is  to  set  the  people  at  work  again. 

Brussels  has  a  tower  clock  which  has  never 
been  wound  up  by  human  hands.  By  an  in¬ 
genious  arrangement  the  wind  keeps  it  wound 
up. 

The  first  passenger  elevator  in  the  world  was 
that  erected  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York,  and  was  known  as  “Tuft’s  vertical  rail¬ 
way.’’ 

No  scholar  in  New  York  City  could  ever  in¬ 
terest  and  instruct  an  audience  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  pertaining  to  Egyptology  or  Assyriology 
better  than  the  late  Howard  Crosby.  He  was 
an  expert  along  those  lines.  A  busy  pastor,  a 
university  chancellor,  a  prolific  author,  how 
did  he  become  an  expert?  Simply  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan — of  giving  liftmen  niiniitex  n  dun  to 
these  special  studies.  Here  is  a  hint  for  young 
ministers.  You  will  find  relief  from  worries, 
new  mental  ambition,  and  will  gain  respect 
and  influence  in  your  more  direct  calling,  if 
yon  excelin  some  line  of  knowledge.  Choose 
your  hobby,  brother,  and  ride  it,  but  keep  it 
in  subjection.  — Excliange. 


Yoru  WOllK. 

If  Christ  had  a  work  to  do — and  he  is  God’s 
idea  of  what  man  should  be — then  we  must 
believe  that  each  of  us  has  a  work  to  do,  some 
sacrifice  to  make,  some  cross  to  endure,  some 
soul  to  save.  And  the  success  of  life  is  meas¬ 
ured,  not  by  the  world’s  standards,  but  by  the 
way  in  which  we  do  our  life-work.  If  this 
means  that  a  life’s  success  is  not  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  amount  of  gold  that  is  gathered, 
or  by  the  number  of  good  times  enjoyed,  or 
by  the  cubic  feet  of  granite  in  one’s  grave¬ 
stone,  so  be  it.  Man  is  too  great  for  a  gold- 
scavenger,  a  buffoon  and  feaster,  a  grave  dec¬ 
orator.  He  has  a  work  to  do.  A  man  who 
does  nothing  is  a  parasite,  a  leech.  He  is  eat¬ 
ing  up  a  world’s  stock  of  produce  without  add¬ 
ing  anything  to  it.  He  is  in  some  one’s  else 
place  if  he  has  no  place  of  his  own. 

Have  you  found  your  work?  I  do  not  mean 
your  trade  or  profession;  I  mean  have  you 
found  your  life-work,  the  thing  God  has  given 
yon  to  do?  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is.  But 
I  am  sure  everyone  has  something  worthy  to 
do,  something  to  finish  before  death,  some¬ 
thing  to  lift  life  above  the  commonplace,  and 
dignify  it. 

What  is  your  work?  Why,  brother,  sister, 
I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  if  you  are  a  mother,  I 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  is.  Train  that  soul 
which  God  has  committed  to  your  care.  If 
you  fail  in  that  you  are  a  failure.  If  you  are 
a  friend,  be  a  friend  worth  having.  If  you  are 
a  citizen,  you  have  a  work  to  do. 

O  let  us  do  our  work !  Quickly ;  the  time  is 
short!  Why  are  we  so  slow?  Why  are  we  so 
inefficient?  Why  are  we  so  soft -handed  when 
this  world  needs  toilers  so  much?  O  friend, 
look  at  your  hands  this  morning!  Have  you 
one  single  blister  or  callous  on  your  hands  to 
show  that  you  ever  once  in  all  your  life  have 
struck  one  blow  for  God  or  fellow  man — ever 
did  one  hour’s  work  for  immortality?  If  you 
should  die  to-day,  what  would  the  words  “It 
is  finished’’  mean  as  respects  your  life-work? 
Would  they  mean  that  your  opportunities  are 
finished,  or  that  the  work  God  gave  you  to  do 
is  finished?  Which? — Exchange. 


H.VIIIT. 

There  was  once  a  horse  that  used  tolpull 
around  a  sweep  which  lifted  dirt  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  He  was  kept  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  nearly  twenty  years,  until  he  became  old, 
blind,  and  too  stiff  in  the  joints  to  be  of  fur¬ 
ther  use.  So  he  was  turned  into  a  pasture 
and  left  to  crop  the  grass  without  anyone  to 
disturb  or  bother  him.  But  the  funny  thing 


A  Good  Complexion 


Depends  on  Good  Digestion. 


This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial  assistants.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly;  un¬ 
less  the  stomsch  by  properly  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood 
a  good  complexion  Is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladiesare  using  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per¬ 
fect  digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to  en¬ 
hance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear. 

When  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  necessary.  Take  these  tablets  and  eat  all 
the  good,  wholesohie  food  you  want  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  Indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com¬ 
plexion  which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
because  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion, 
and  we  have  advanced  thw  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 
trial. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  cost  but  50  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

It  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  go?d  health  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  and 
a  free  book  on  stomach  diseases. 


about  the  old  horse  was  that  every  morning 
after  grazing  a  while  he  would  start  on  a 
tramp,  going  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  just 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for  so  many 
years.  He  would  keep  it  up  for  hours;  and 
people  would  often  stop  to  look  and  wonder 
what  had  got  into  the  head  of  the  venerable 
animal  to  make  him  walk  around  in  such  a 
solemn  way  when  there  was  no  earthly  need 
for  it.  It  was  the  force  of  habit.  And  the  boy 
who  forms  bad  or  good  habits  in  his  youth 
will  be  led  by  them  when  he  becomes  old,  and 
will  be  miserable  or  happy  accordingly.  — Chris¬ 
tian  Observer. 


(iKGWTH  OF  THK  BKITISH  KMriUE. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  surprised  even  the  British 
by  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the  Empire 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  London, 
he  showed  that  it  had  doubled  its  area  and  its 
population  since  1871.  The  British  flag  now 
covers  an  area  of  11,500,000  square  miles,  and 
407, 000, 000  people — almost  one-fourth  the  entire 
population  of  the  globe — look  to  it  for  protec¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  include  Egvpt  or  the  Son- 
dan.  The  race  that  rules  over  ttese  multitudes 
can  count  less  than  52,000,000  people,  chiefly  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  British  North  America, 
and  Australasia.  The  total  annual  revenue  is 
11,253,878,324;  in  1871  it  amounted  to  only 
forty  per  cent,  of  that  sum.  The  increase  both 
in  population  and  in  revenue  is  much  larger  in 
the  two  great  groups  of  the  English-speaking 
colonies — British  North  America  and  Austral¬ 
asia — than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Russia  and 
Germany  are  formidable  rivals  to  England, 
and  the  United  States  may  now  be  said  to  have 
entered  the  contest,  but  France  remains  sta¬ 
tionary.  Sir  Robert  points  out  the  danger  of 
too  large  an  empire,  and  emphasizes  the  need 
of  developing  the  local  governments  so  as  to 
relieve  Parliament  of  the  necessity  of  under¬ 
taking  the  solution  of  so  many  complex  ques¬ 
tions.  He  frankly  admits  that  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  is  even  now  face  to  face  with  great  prob¬ 
lems,  but  confesses  that  this  is  the  mission  of  a 
great  people. 


Kind  looks,  kind  words,  kind  acts,  and  warm 
hand- shakes — these  are  the  secondary  means  of 
grace  when  men  are  in  trouble  and  are  fight¬ 
ing  their  unseen  battles. — Dr.  John  Hall. 


Individual  Communion 

riiiffif  c  S«»nd  tor  frtt  catAlotrue 
V^ULllLd.  and  liit  of  u»er». 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO., 
Box  B,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnbllshers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THF:  EVANGELIST. 
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FREE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 
(Continued  from  page  2.) 


Cathedral  School  Hall,  111  East  SOth  Street,  near 
Lexington  Avenue. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  New  York  City,  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

April  4. — A  review  of  all  the  Boroughs  the  last  half  century. 


Public  School  No.  5,  W.  141st  St.  and  Edgecomb  Ave. 
March  30,  8  P.M.—Schiihert's  Successsyr. 

Frederick  R.  Burton. 

April  6.— The  Siuuing  Tone  in  Conversation. 

Miss  L.  d’Angelo  Bergh. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries. —  Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  .5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  336  West  43d  Street;  3i>l  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  135th  Street ;  130  West  23d  Street ;  206  West  100th 
Street;  361  West  69th  Street;  l.^iSJ  Second  Avenue ;  215 
East  34th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


MUSIC. 

Public  School  No.  5,  West  141st  St.  and  Edgecomb  Ave. 
April  30. —  The  Soul  of  a  Song.  Mr.  S.  G.  Pratt. 


Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Four  Lectures  on  Wagner’s  Music  Dramas  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Surette. 

April  5,  8  P.'Sl.-^Ijohengrin . 

"  13,  8  P.M.— Me  Meistersinger. 


South  Church,  ^ladison  Avenue  and  39th  Street. 
March  31,  8  P.M.—The  Ihission,  Haydn’s. 

Seven  iVorils  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

Organist,  (3errit  Smith,  Choir  and  Chorus  of  44  voices. 


All  Souls’  Church,  Madison  Avenue  and  66th  Street, 
(jiood  Friday,  Service  of  the  Seven  Last  Wonts,  at  11  A. 
M.  and  at  8  P.M.  Gounod’s  Daughters  of  JeruseBem  will 
be  sung. 


St.  James’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Madison  Avenue  and  136th  Street. 

Thursday,  8  P.M..  a  service  especially  for  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  with  the  Holy  Communion. 

Friday  evening.  The  Crueifirion,  by  Stainer,  will  be 
sung. 

The  Pastor  will  speak  at  all  of  these  services. 


ART. 

Free  Exhiltitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Centrai  Park  East  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily!  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


AMERICAN  ART  GALLERIES. 

East  33d  Street  and  Madison  Square. 
Exhibition  of  Oriental  works  of  Art.  March  39. 
April  1.  Free  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  April  7,  8,  10 
and  11. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 


McAulev  Water  Street  Mission, 
Sl6  Water  Street. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
311  East  43d  Street. 


University  Settlement, 
36  Delancey  Street. 


St.  Barnal>as  House, 
306  Mulberry  Street. 


Industrial  Christian  Allianee, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Assoeiation, 
337  Blast  104tb  Street. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 


Rev.  Roderic  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (3.5,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 


THE  LONDON  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CHOIR. 

An  interesting  festival  is  held  yearly  in 
London  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Sunday-School  Choir. 

The  celebration  held  this  year  was  on  Febru¬ 
ary  18th,  when  many  Sunday-schools  were  well 
represented  and  the  singing  remarkably  fine. 
Among  the  soloists  was  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  who 
has  sung  frequently  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  first  festival  held  at  Crystal  Palace  was 
in  1875,  when  forty  schools  sent  4,000  children 
to  sing  the  Handel  music.  In  the  following 
year  a  West  End  contingent  joined  and  since 
then  nearly  every  part  of  London  has  furnished 
singers. 

The  central  idea  in  the  establishment  of  the 
choir  was  to  induce  each  school  to  work.  If 
there  was  no  conductor  at  the  school,  the  choir 
provided  one. 

As  the  idea  of  such  an  organization  might 
prove  valuable  in  other  places,  the  method  is 
as  follows :  Each  school  provides  a  conductor 
and  a  correspondent.  The  schools  of  a  whole 
district  nominate  a  district  conductor  and  a 
district  secretary.  These  are  joined  under  the 
head  of  Divisions  with  Divisional  conductors 
and  secretaries.  One  conductor  leads  the  whole. 

The  finances  are  looked  after  by  the  execu¬ 
tive,  consisting  of  the  district  secretaries,  while 
the  musical  matters  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  district  conductors  who  form  the  Musical 
Council. — From  the  Non-Conformist  Musical 
Journal,  London. 

To  the  list  given  in  the  last  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  songs  well  selected  for  the  average 
choir,  we  add  the  following : 

The  Buster  Dawn .  Ijouis  R.  Dresler 

By  the  Thorny  Path  of  Sorrow . 

Jubilate  Deo . 

Alleluia  I  Now  is  Christ  Risen . Thomas  Adam 

When  the  Sabbath  was  Past . Myles  B.  Foster 

Christ  both  Died  and  Rose . E.  W.  Naylor 

Come,  Ye  Faithful . \Vm.  Arm.  Fisher 

Upon  the  First  Day  of  the  Week . Edith  R.  Noyes 

Te  Deum  (No.  1)  in  E  flat . C.  P.  Morrison 

Benedictus  in  F . P.  A  Schuecker 

Jesus  Lives . Bruno  Oscar  Klein 

Remember,  O  Lord,  Thy  Tender  Mercy.. .N.  H.  Allen 

The  Day  Thou  Gavest . Rev.  H.  H.  Woodward 

Power  and  Love  (Solo  for  Soprano  or  Tenor), 

Ch.  Gounod 

The  first  six  songs  are  suitable  for  Easter, 
the  rest  for  any  occasion.  Music  written  by 
Stainer,  Goss,  Barnby,  Stanford  and  Calkins 
is  thoroughly  musical  and  desirable. 

When  the  composer  Gounod  wrote  his  sacred 
music,  he  always  preferred  suitable  surround¬ 
ings  and  usually  chose  a  seat  in  some  church 
or  cathedral.  WTien  he  wrote  the  Redemption, 
he  worked  in  a  corner  of  Notre  Dame  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  was  day  after  day  the  observed  of  all 
observers  in  that  inspiring  temple. 

The  music  for  Jeanne  d’Arc  was  composed 
not  only  in  the  midst  of  religious  surroundings 
but  with  historical  associations  as  well. 
Gounod  wrote  it  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims, 
where  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  the 
memory  of  the  Maid’s  presence. — Musician. 

.V  GREAT  SHAVE. 

St.  Foix,  the  French  poet,  who  was  always 
in  debt,  sat  one  day  in  a  barber’s  shop  waiting 
to  be  shaved.  He  was  lathered  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  tradesman  entered  who  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  poet’s  creditors,  and  angrily 
demanded  his  money.  The  poet  composedly 
begged  him  not  to  make  a  scene.  “Won’t  you 
wait  for  the  money  until  I  am  shaved?’’  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  ’  ’  said  the  other,  pleased  at  the  prospect. 
St.  Foix  then  made  the  barber  a  witness  of  the 
agreement,  and  immediately  took  a  towel, 
wiped  the  lather  from  his  face,  and  left  the 
shop.  He  wore  a  beard  to  the  end  of  his 
days. 


An  Important 

Announcement 

in 

Dept. 

237  Rolls 
Very  Finest  Quality 
Wilton  Velvety 

cts. 

per  yard, 

former  prices  $1.40  &  $1.55. 

Lord&  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  St.,  New  York. 


If  the  public  had  only  awakened  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  and  the 
Oratorio  Society  had  prepared  for  them,  they 
would  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  musical  feast 
on  Saturday  night.  As  it  was,  the  audience 
was  sadly  out  of  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the 
finely  finished  rendering  of  Berlioz’s  “Mass  for 
the  Dead,’’  given  in  America  for  the  third 
time.  It  is  full  of  rich,  powerful  and  exquisite 
effects,  lending  much  variety  to  the  measured 
solemnity  of  the  sacred  music.  The  chorus  of 
about  two  hundred  voices  showed  careful  train¬ 
ing  and  finish.  The  tenors,  whose  part  is  espe¬ 
cially  difficult,  were  admirable.  For  the  im¬ 
posing  effect  of  brass  instruments  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Tuba  Mimm,  a  number  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  were  located  on  either  end  of  the 
galleries,  greatly  heightening  the  antiphonal 


measures. 

Mr.  Salignac  from  the  grand  opera  sang  the 
Sanctus.  His  voice  seemed  to  have  much  more 


power  than  in  the  opera,  his  tones  being  rich 
and  robust.  Music  lovers  owe  much  to  the 


courage  of  the  Oratorio  Society  in  their  efforts 
to  educate  the  public  in  musical  lines. 


meneely  bell  company, 

^  Clinton  H.  IMeneely,  Cen’l  Managor. 

TRO  r,  S.  T.,  esfsd  NMW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


^BELLS. 


HAVE  FUffN/SHED 

fjttmen,  SCHOOL  9i  other. 

6  MENEELYliCO. 
kWEST-TROY  H.^XUu-mirL 

CHIMES.ETe.CATALOGUEIi PRICES  FREE. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS  OP 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

Church  Hymns  &  Gospel  Songs,  $10  to  $45  per  100 

Sacred  Songs,  No.  1,  5  to  35  “ 

Royal  Hymnal,  tor  Sunday  Schools,  30  “ 

riale  Chorus,  No.  2,  $3.60  per  doz.  —  30  “ 

Samplb  Cones  ssNT  post  pnes,  20  OTS.  baoh. 
Sterling  Anthems,  60  cents  by  mail ;  $6  per  dozen. 

GOSPEL  HYMNS  $io^^oVi(;^‘^r-ioo 


The  man  or  men  charged  with  the 
purchase  of  a  church  bell  must  cxer*  i 
I  else  “sound**  discretion.  If  securing  ' 
at  moderate  cost  an  Instrument,  fam* 

^  ous  the  wor  d  over.  Is  their  object,  our 

"BLYMYER"  BELL 

fully  meets  their  requirements ;  for  conclu- 
slve  evidence  address 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBT  HOUGHTON,  Business  Hiuinger. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
To  ministers,  $3.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  imstage. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
CoNTRiBDTiONS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advbrtisinq  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ar.i.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 
order,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-cjftce  at  Xew  York  at  tecond-claet  mail 
•matter.  _ 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  N,  Y. 

Brentano's,  Washington. 

Brentano’s,  Chicago. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE? 

We  realize  the  difficulty  that  some  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  well-wishers  have  had  in  meeting 
their  subscriptions,  and  wish  to  show  our  grat¬ 
itude  for  their  loyalty  to  The  Evangelist.  We 
therefore  offer  a  special  inducement,  which 
will  be  of  mutual  benefit,  to  as  many  as  care 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  cancel 
old  obligations. 

For  particulars  address  the  Business  Manager. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 

TBE  BOAXDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Education, 
Publication  and  S.  S. 
Ministerial  Relief 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


Work, 


156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
1319  Walnut  St..  Phlla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THH  AMERICAN  SUNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION, 
E8TABU8BKD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  e /angelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l.eiU  new  schools  started  in  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y'ou  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  DIs.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  (Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
TOits  Ministers  and  MIssionariea  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generons  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Treopbilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Wortb  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  _  _  .  .  _  ^ 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school.  2  to 
$  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner-Uble,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Y'lsltors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  ABTERIGAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  Y’ork; 
puts  libraries  on  .American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sn«or*’  Mnoazine,  the  Seatnan't  Yrienii, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W,  C.  Stur- 
OE8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  ABIEBIOAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  suventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  recwhes  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
lers,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
Jependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
•ppeals.  From  $.100 to  EIOO  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year, 
^■“mlt  to  Ia>u1s  Tag.  Aast.  Trea-s.,  10  Fart  2.1.1  St.,  N. 


Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription 
is  i>aid.  _ 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggisto  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ’Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


.AN  EASTER  OUTING. 


Six-day  Tour  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and 
Washington  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  fourth  of  the  present  series  of  personally-con- 
ducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and 
Washington  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave 
New  Y’ork  and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  April  1,  afford¬ 
ing  a  delightful  Easter  outing. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  fii  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  (jomfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  alxiut  Richmond— in 
fact  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days— 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $31.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark ;  S32..t0  from  Trenton ;  $31.00  from  Philadiel- 
phia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  lunch¬ 
eon  on  going  trip,  one  and  thU’e-fourths  days’  Ixiard  at 
that  place,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains 
within  six  days,  will  he  sold  in  connection  with  this 
tour  at  rate  of  $1.5.00  from  New  Y'ork  ;  13..50  from  Tren¬ 
ton  ;  $12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proixirtionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents ;  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York  :  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Bovd.  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

MASONJ*  H.\MLIN  IN  I’ORTO  RICO. 

With  their  usual  enterprise  and  foresight.  Mason  & 
Hamlin  have  once  more  scored  a  business  victory.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  were  opened  up,  shortly  after  the  occupation 
of  Porto  Rico  by  United  States  troops,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  an  agency  for  pianos  and  organs  on  the 
island. 

As  a  result,  choice  examples  of  the  Ylason  &  Hamlin 
products  have  been  ordered,  shipped  and  paid  for.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  firm  establish^  an  agency 
In  Hawaii  within  a  few  days  of  its  annexation. 

IS  IT  M.YL.VRI.V  OR  ALUM? 

(Poiiulnr  Science  .Ihoith/j/.) 

Languor,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion  and  often  fever¬ 
ish  nessare  the  common  symptoms  of  a  physiological  con¬ 
dition  termed  “  malaria.”  All  these  svmptoms  may  be 
and  frequently  are  the  effect  of  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powders  in  food  making.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  poi.sonous  effee*  of  alum  upon  the  system.  It  ob¬ 
structs  digestion,  prostrates  the  nerves,  coagulates  and 
devitalizes  the  blood.  All  this  has  been  made  clear, 
thanks  to  physicians,  hoards  of  health,  and  food  com¬ 
missions.  So  “highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
community”  does  the  eminent  head  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Barker,  consider  the  alum  baking 
Dowders,  that  he  says  “their  sale  should  be  prohibit^ 
by  law.” 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
every  house- wife  to  employ  the  very  little  care  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  so  dangerous  an  element  from  the  food 
of  the  family. 

A  pure  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder,  which  is  the 
only  kind  that  should  he  used,  ought  to  cost  about  46 
cents  to  .50  cents  a  pound.  Therefore,  if  you  are  paying 
much  less,  something  is  wrong;  if  you  are  paying  25 
cents  or  less  per  pound,  the  powder  is  certainly  made 
from  alum. 

Always  bear  these  simple  facts'in  mind  when  purchas¬ 
ing  baking  powder. 

Y'OIT  CAN  TRl'ST 

a  manufacturer  who  says  of  his  goods.  “  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  remit  in  advance :  give  them  a  thorough  trial  for 
thirty  days  and  then  return  them  or  pay  for  them,  as 
you  prefer.” 

The  manager  of  the  T^irkin  Soap  Mfc.  Co.  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  being  asked,  “How  can  you  afford  to  offer  su<  h 
remarkable  terms  to  people  you  do  not  know?”  an¬ 
swered  : 

First— By  making  the  Best  Soaps  in  the  world.  None 
excel  them,  for  In  no  factory  is  more  intelligence,  more 
care  or  better  materials  employed. 

Second— By  selling  our  whole  product  without  the  aid 
of  middlemen  in  any  capacity,  saving  all  their  profits 
and  expenses,  and. 

Third  -  By  selling  only  to  honest  people  who  pay  their 
bills.  Everyone  is  sure  to  pay  us.  for  we  give  such  value 
for  the  moneyasone  never  had  before.  $10.00  retail  value 
of  Soaps  and  a  beautiful,  useful  premium  for  only  $10.00, 
or  if  you  prefer  you  can  have  $30.00  worth  of  Soaps  for 
$10.00.  without  the  premium. 

They  have  an  advertisement  in  this  paper. 

GENER.YL  .ASSEMBLY’. 

The  one  hundnal  and  eleventh  General  .Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  I\  S.  A.  will  meet  in  the 
Westminster  Church.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Thursday, 
May  ]8th.  1899.  at  11  a.m..  and  will  be  ommed  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  Wallace  Badcliffe.  D.D..  Moderator. 
The  undersigned,  lieing  tiie  Committee  on  Commissions, 
will  meet  in  the  above-named  church  on  Thursday,  May 
18th,  1899,  at  8.30  a.m. 

Wm.  Hf.nry  Robf-rts.  Stated  Clerk, 

Wm.  Eves  Moore.  Permanent  Clerk. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  and  all  papers  connected  with  the  husiness  of  the 
Assembly  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts, 
D.D..  Stated  Clerk,  Room  .51.5,  Witherspoon  Building, 
1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  April 
12th  and  13th.  Opening  session  at  10  a.m.  Dielegates  are 
requested  to  present  their  Credential  Cards  at  the 
church,  corner  of  "tli  Avenue  and  St.  .John’s  Place,  on 
Wednesday  the  12th,  at  9.30  a.m.  Delegates  desiring  en¬ 
tertainment  sheuld  notify  Miss  Helen  M.  Wells,  15.5 
South  Third  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  fur¬ 
nish  information  in  regard  to  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses,  to  any  others  who  wish  to  attend  the  meetings. 
Reduction  of  fare  has  been  secured  for  all  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  wt  o  travel  over  railroads  within  the  Trunk 
Line  Association  Obtain  of  the  ticket  agent  at  starting- 
point  a  certificate  that  full  fare  has  been  paid,  whlcn 
certificate,  after  projier  signature  at  the  meeting,  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the 
regular  fare.  Delegates  living  in  small  places  should 
apply  for  their  tickets  and  certificate  several  days  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  starting. 

By  order  of  the  Boaid. 

Mary  L.  Bi.akeman, 

March,  1899.  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Y'ork  Female  Bible 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Bible  House  on  Thursday, 
April  13th,  at  noon.  The  meeting  will  be  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  John  G.  Fagg  of  the  Ciolleglate  Church.  All 
are  cordially  invited. 


w 


YVOODliAWN  CEMKTKRY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  Elast  23d  Street 


RtM  KLANlI  CKMKlKKt 

HERMONT-ON  THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


ONEof  the  bestchorus  choir  directors  in  the  State  open 
for  engagement  Easter.  Good  in  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday  School.  Address,  “Director,” care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


rpO  RENT.  —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-8tory  modern 
I  house,  semi-<ietached,  50xi5  ft.,  17  rooms,  2  baths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  3.5  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


'Y?  OUNG  LADY  desires  position  as  (ioverness  or  Com- 
A  panion.  No  objection  to  traveling.  Excellent 
references  given  and  required.  Address  “W.  C.,”  care 
of  EVASGE1.1ST. 


rpRAVELLING  COMPANION.  Mt.  Holyoke  grad- 
I  uate  of  1896.  a  teacher,  sister  of  a  New  York  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastor,  wishes  position  as  travelling  companion 
to  lady  going  to  Europe. 

“M.  E.  H.,”  care  Evangelist. 


rRESBYTEBIES. 

Presbytery  ef  New  York  will  meet  at  the  chape' 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Eleventh  St. 
on  Monday,  April  lOth,  at  10  a.m.  Statistical  Reports  and 
Assessments  (unpaid)  will  be  called  for.  Churches  are 
expected  to  send  the  “Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion” 
to  the  Rev.M.  S.  Littlefield,  1184  Madison  Avenue,  not 
later  than  April  .5th.  Churches  are  expected  to  send  the 
“Sabbath  School  Report”  to  the  Rev.  James  Chambers, 
D.l).  314  Lenox  Avenue,  not  later  than  April  5th.  Minis¬ 
terial  tax  $3,  payment  voluntary.  .Attention  is  called  to 
Standing  Rules  10  and  11 : 

10.  Each  minister,  licentiate  and  candidate  on  the  roll 
of  Presbytery  shall  be  required  to  report,  either  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  letter,  at  the  April  meeting,  and  a  failure  so  to 
do  shall  make  him  'iable  to  censure  lor  the  neglect  of 
duty.  The  Stated  Clerk  shall  report  to  Presbytery  at  the 
May  meeting  of  each  year  the  names  of  all  persons  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  this  rule. 

11.  Ministers  without  pastoral  charge  shall  nport  at 
the  April  meeting  in  regard  to  their  labors  during  the 
vear.  In  case  tht  ir  labor  be  (in  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbytery)  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  the  ministerial 
offlce.’Presbytery  sliall  take  such  order  as  is  enjoined  in 
the  rules  of  the  Church. 

Gegkge  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

677  East  136th  Street. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  in  the  Firs* 
ChuiX'h.'Crahbury,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  April  llth  at.  1(1.30  A.M- 
B.  S.  Evekett,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Northiiiiiberlaml  will  meet  at  Blooms- 
burg  April  17th,  at  3  p.M.  .1.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Tr«>.v  meets  in  the  First  Church, 
Lunsingburgh,  April  Uth,  at  3  p.m. 

Arthur  H.  Allen.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Klizabetli  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church,  Plainfield.  N.  J..  Tuesday,  April  18th.  at  11  A.M. 

Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y..  on  Monday,  April  17,  at  3  p.m. 

H.  T.  Chadsey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Battle  Creek  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  11.  The  I^adies  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  Concord  on  Tuesday 
morning,  April  4.  C.  P.  Quick.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presliytery  of  Cleveland  is  to  meet  in  tiie  First 
Church,  Akron,  O.,  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

E.  Bushnell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  Petersburg,  Mich.’ 
on  April  11,  at  7:30  p.  M.  The  Women’s  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  will  meet  in  the  same  place  on  April  13. 

W.  F.  Jones,  S.  C. 

Platte  Presbytery  meets  at  Weston.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7:30  p.  M.  Walter  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Ulloa  meets  in  the  First  Church,  L'tica’ 
on  Monday,  April  l(i,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
Meeting  In  the  First  Presbytei  ian  Church  of  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  11, 1899,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of 
Penn  Y’an,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  17,  at  3:30  p.  m. 

J,  WinxiRD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sequoyah  in  Fort  Gibson,  1.  T.,  April 
6,  at  7.30  p.  M.  C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Lewistown,  Monday,  April 
10,  at  7.30  P.  M.  A.  Cornelison,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  in  Montgomery,  N. 
Y'.,  Monday,  April  17,at  7:30  p.  m. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  April  10.  at 
3.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock.  Stated  C.lerk 
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Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  at  Norwalk  April  10 
and  11.  Tuesday  at  8.80  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  Conference 
on  the  Local  Church  and  its  Relation  to  the  Home  8.  S. 
and  Young  People’s  Society.  On  Tuesday  evening  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  F.  Bcovel,  President  of  Wooster  L  niversity,  will 
give  an  address  on  Christianity  and  Education. 

Clsment  O.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washin^on  City  will  meet  in  Ounton 
Temple  Memorial  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  3, 
at  7.80  P.M.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at 
7.80  P.M.,  in  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  church  of  Bergen,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  Antwerp,  Ohio,  on  Monday, 
April  10,  at  7.80  p.  M.  B.  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Logansport  in  Brookston,  Ind.,  April  11, 
at  7.80  p.  M.  Douglas  P.  Putnam,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Athens  will  meet  at  Middleport,  O., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1899,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Thomas  Turnbull,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet,  pursuant  to  ad¬ 
journment,  at  Sacaton,  Friday,  April  7,  at  7  p.  m.,  and  he 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev,  R.  T.  Bell. 

I.  T.  Whittemore,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  will  hold  its  stated  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Church,  Newark,  on  Wednesday,  April 
5,  commencing  at  10  a.  m.  Jul.  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk, 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  hold  its  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Martin,  Mich.,  commencing  7.30  p.  m.,  Tuesday, 
April  11.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Presbytery 
wiil  meet  Wednesday,  April  13,  9  a.  m.,  in  Martin. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  11  a.  m. 

C.  H.  Beebe. Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  annual  Meeting 
in  the  Normal  Park  Church,  Monduy,  April  ^  10.30  a.  m. 

James  Fbothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Gtsego  will  meet  for  its  regular  spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Unndilla  April 
35th.  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Eugene  V.  O.stkander,  Stfited  Clerk. 

Preslivtery  of  Columbia  meets  at  Valatie,  Tuesday, 
.^ril  3.5th,  at  4  p.m.  The  Women’s  Presbyterial  Home 
Missionary  Society  meets  on  Wednesday,  April  36th,  at 
same  place.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Statisi  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Itriiuswick,  Flemington,  April 
11,  at  10.30  A.  M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerh. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  01- 
ney.  111.,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Prebsytery  of  Erie  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  R.  S.  VanCleve.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Xenia  on  Monday.  Aliril  10, 
at  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbj-teiw  of  Buifalo  will  meet  in  Westminster 
Church,  Buffalo,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.m.  As¬ 
sessments  and  Statistical  reports  are  expected. 

William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petf>8key  in  Lake  City,  Mich.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  li,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Wilev  K.  Wright,  S.  C. 

Presltytery  of  Topeka  in  Olathe,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Stockton  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Fresno,  Cal.,  Friday.  April  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  MacBride,  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  it  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  some  one  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  representative  Elders,  each  church  should  send 
delegates  to  the  Young  People’s  Presbyterial  Christian 
Endeavor  Union,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Presbytery.  Church  apportionments  and  sessional  rec. 
ords  will  be  called  for. 

Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Fland- 
reau,  S.  D.,  April  18,  at  7.30  p.m.  Presbyterial  W.  M.  S. 
at  same  place  April  19,  at  9  a.m. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cimarron  meets  at  El  Reno,  Okla., 
on  Tuesday,  April  11, 1899,  at  7:30  p,  m.  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  :  How  to  Know 

the  Ferns;  Frances  Theoilora  Parsons.  $1..50.  net. - St. 

Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  A  Practical  Exposition. 
Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  SI  50. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  New  York:  Life  of  R.  W* 
Dale;  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  S4.00.  net. — The  Commandments 

of  Jesus;  Robert  F.  Horton.  D.D  S1.50. - The  Silver 

Cross ;  S.  R.  Keightley.  S1.35. - 1.  Thou  and  the  Other 

One;  Amelia  E.  Barr.  $1.8.5. - The  Enchanted  Stone; 

Lewis  Hind.  $1.35. - The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock; 

Ira  Seymour  Dodd.  $1.00. - Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside; 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  $1.3.5. - The  Restored  Inno¬ 

cence;  R.  J.  Campbell.  .50  cents,  net. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  Y'ork :  Great  Com¬ 
manders  Series;  General  Sherman,  General  Manning  F. 

Force.  $1..50. - The  Fairy  I.and  of  Science;  Arabella 

B.  Buckley.  $l..50. - International  Education  Series; 

Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the  Philosophyof  Froebel.  Susan 

E.  Blow.  $1..50. - The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery; 

Joseph  Jacobs.  40  cents. 

THO.MAS  Whittaker,  New  York :  The  Battles  of 
Peace;  George  Hodges.  $1.(X). - The  Talisman  of  Uni¬ 

ty;  A  Sermon  in  Behalf  of  Church  Consolidation.  Wil¬ 
liam  Reed  Huntington,  D.D.  Scents. 

Doubleday  &  McClure,  New  York :  The  Minister  of 
Carthage ;  Caroline  A.  Mason.  .50  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston:  The  Con¬ 
jure  Woman;  Charles  W.  Chesnutt.  $1.3.5. - Papias 

and  his  Ck)ntemporarie8;  Edwani  H.  Hall.  $1.35. 
PERIODICALS. 

March;  Fortnightly  Review:  American  Sabbath; 
Bulletin  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science; 
Preliminary  Announcement;  The  Kinsman. 

April:  Pall  Mall  Magazine;  Missionary  Review;  Pil¬ 
grim  Teacher:  Quarterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ;  Harper’s  Monthly:  Record  of  Christian 
Work;  Home  Mission  Monthly:  Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly; 
Self  Culture;  St.  Nicholas;  Quarterly  Review  of  the 
United  Brethren;  Missionary  Herald;  Assembly  Herald; 
Bibliotheca  Sacra:  Sunday  School  Lesson  Illustrator; 
Ladles’ Home  .Tournal ;  Young  Folks’  Missionary;  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  The  Bookman ;  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
REPORT.S  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Report  on  Introduction  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into 
Alaska.  Sheldon  Jackson,  LL.D.,  1898. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEBCENT  house  chapter.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  JuiiiAN  Hxath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Snpt. 


MORE  ESTERTAIXMESTS. 

A  little  round  of  gayety  has  been  of  all  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  at  the  Settlement  House  of 
late.  Friends  from  up- town,  and  friends  from 
out-of-town  have  vied  with  each  other  in  pro¬ 
viding  entertainment  for  our  people,  young  and 
old,  who  have  appreciated  and  enjoyed  it  all 
intensely.  One  of  our  mothers,  coming  in  to 
talk  over  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  before, 
told  how  in  the  whole  fifteen  years  of  her  mar¬ 
ried  life  she  had  only  been  out  to  four  enter¬ 
tainments  until  she  began  to  come  to  the  Set¬ 
tlement,  and  the  minute  way  in  which  she 
described  those  four  red-letter  days  showed  how 
she  had  treasured  the  memory  of  them,  and 
how  she  had  craved  this  brightness  and  diver¬ 
sion  from  her  round  of  daily  care. 

When  we  first  began  to  have  these  evening 
entertainments,  the  people  would  only  come 
for  music  and  recitations  and  did  not  care  for 
serious  talks  or  lectures,  but  they  are  being 
educated  to  a  better  taste  and  more  earnest 
thought,  and  now  even  seem  to  care  more  for 
the  lectures  than  for  anything  else.  Dr.  Vin¬ 
ton’s  talks  to  the  “Home  Makers,”  just  fin¬ 
ished,  have  been  much  more  profitable  than  ever 
before.  Although  we  may  not  often  see  such 
striking  results  as  we  reported  last  week.  Miss 
Mayer  and  our  Visitor  find  many  evidences  in 
the  homes  of  the  definite,  practical  effect  of  the 
information  gained.  We  are  always  glad  to 
secure  anything  of  this  nature,  knowing  how 
far  reaching  are  the  results,  but  we  also  like  to 
give  our  people  the  pure  fun  and  amusement 
which  in  their  way  are  equally  helpful,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  brings  the  members  of  a  family 
out  to  enjoy  things  together. 

A  circle  of  young  girls  has  come  down  twice 
from  Morrisania  to  entertain  our  girls  of  the 
junior  clubs  with  music  and  recitations,  and 
the  girls  were  allowed  to  bring  their  mothers 
and  home  friends,  to  the  great  delight  of  all. 
One  night  refreshments  were  served  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  The  recita¬ 
tions  and  dialogues  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  members  of  the  “Lend-a-Hand  Circle” 
that  they  have  asked  Miss  Mayer  to  help  them 
learn  some  and  give  an  entertainment  for  their 
mothers  and  friends,  and  they  are  now  working 
hard  for  it,  feeling  sure  of  an  appreciative  au¬ 
dience. 

Some  Brooklyn  friends  came  over  for  the 
Home  Makers’  evening,  and  three  members  of 
one  family  played  together  on  the  piano,  the 
violin  and  the  mandolin.  The  thought  of  the 
good  time  they  must  have  together  in  their 
home  was  what  impressed  the  audience  most  of 
all. 

The  entertainment  is  not  always  on  one  side, 
for  the  feeling  of  hospitality  is  as  strong  here 
as  anywhere,  and  our  people  are  always  ready 
to  sing  or  recite  or  do  anything  they  can,  in 
return  for  what  is  done  for  them ;  and  when  the 
King’s  Daughters  from  Roselle,  New  Jersey, 
who  had  given  the  Excelsior  Club  such  a  happy 
day  in  the  woods  last  summer,  came  over  to 
visit  them  here,  our  girls  provided  cake  and  ice¬ 
cream  and  did  all  the  honors  of  the  house,  so 
that  they  had  a  truly  social  and  friendly 
evening  together. 

This  week  the  Excelsior  Club  was  invited 
for  its  annual  visit  to  the  Patient  Circle  in  a 
beautiful  apartment  np-town,  and  what  a  good 
time  they  all  had !  I  only  wished  the  gentle 
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Back  Ache? 


In  constant  pain  whan  on! 
^your  feet  7  ! 

Is  that  dragging,  pulling' 
sensation  with  you  from  mom 
till  night  7 

Why  not  put  the  medicine 
exactly  on  the  disease  7  Why 
inot  apply  the  cure  right  tOi 
'the  spot  itself  7  ! 

^  You  can  do  it  with  \ 

Dp.Agep’s 

Cherry 

Pectoral 


Plaster 


Immediately  after  the 
^Plaster  is  applied,  you  feel| 
’its  warming,  soothing  in-, 
fflnence.  Its  healing  remedies 

quickly  penetrate  down  deep 

into  the  inflamed  tissues. 
Pain  is  quieted,  soreness  is  re¬ 
lieved  and  strength  imparted. 
No  plaster  was  ever  maSe  Uka  It 

No  plaator  ever  acteS  ae  e*icklX 

and  thoreeglily.  No  pfautar  ever 
had  each  coai^ete  ceetrol  ever  all 
kinds  of  pala. 

Placed  over  the  chest  it  is 
a  powerful  aid  to  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral ;  relieving 
congestion  and  drawing  out 
inflammation. 


hostesses  could  have  heard  the  comments  of 
their  guests  on  their  way  home.  They  would 
have  seen  that  not  a  gracious  word  or  kind  at¬ 
tention  had  been  lost.  One  said,  “It  is  so  sort 
of  restful,  when  yon  have  been  all  day  in  the 
shop,  and  everything  has  gone  wrong,  and  the 
boss  has  scolded,  and  yon  have  to  keep  pleasant 
always,  and  it  seems  as  though  there  was  nothing 
but  just  work,  workl  It  kind  of  makes  up  for 
it  all!”  It  was  evident  that  one  discouraged 
girl  would  be  better  fitted  to  take  up  her  bur¬ 
den  the  next  morning  for  that  evening’s  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  it  was  sweet  to  note  that  in  all 
the  comments  there  was  not  a  word  of  envy  of 
those  whose  lot  seemed  so  much  easier  and 
brighter,  although  one,  girl-like,  declared  with 
confidence  that  when  she  married  she  was  com¬ 
ing  to  live  in  that  house. 

We  are  surprised  in  looking  back  to  find 
that  daring  the  year  we  have  had  twenty-six 
lectures,  talks  and  musical  entertainments,  and 
are  planning  for  others  before  the  warm  weather 
comes.  _ 

“Remember  there  is  an  everlasting  differ¬ 
ence  between  making  a  life  and  making  a  liv¬ 
ing.” 
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C^on6bxi^C^C<>. 


Laces. 


Lace  and  Mousseline  Ties, 

Silk  Scarfs,  Stocks,  Liberty  Ruffs, 
Collarettes,  Chiffon  Boas, 

Lace  Collars,  Fichus,  Yokes,  Fronts. 

Trimmed  and 
Coaching  Parasols. 

NEW  YORK. 


o^t:r  the  sea. 

The  Indian  Witness  of  February  10th  says: 
Friends  in  Rohilkhand  are  beginning  to  get 
anxions  about  the  bubonic  plagne.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  that  portions  of  the  Rohilk¬ 
hand  Division  are  overrun  by  a  plague  of  rats 
which  are  doing  serious  injury  to  the  crops, 
nothing  being  safe  from  their  ravages.  “Cul¬ 
tivators  seem  powerless  to  cope  with  the  evil ; 
practically  few  are  killed,  and  they  seem  to 
be  increasing  in  an  alarming  manner.  Are 
they  a  precursor  of  the  plague?  I  remember 
reading  in  The  Pioneer  an  account  of  former 
plagues  in  India  being  always  heralded  by  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  rats.  ’  ’ 

The  distinguished  South  African  minister, 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Lloyd  of  Johannesburg,  is  vis¬ 
iting  England  at  present.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  a  dele¬ 
gate  on  tohalf  of  the  Church  Extension  Scheme 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa, 
and  will  appear  before  the  Free  Church  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  in  support  of  it. 
He  is  described  as  a  brilliant  speaker,  his  illus¬ 
trations  smacking  of  Africa,  where  he  ha.s  been 
for  fifteen  years.  His  church  is  always  crowded. 
The  population  of  Johaunesburgh  is  about  200,  - 
000.  V^en  Mr.  Lloyd  went  out,  there  were  only 
three  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  district, 
now  there  are  nine,  all  abundant  and  success¬ 
ful  in  their  labors. 

We  shall  have  to  import  something  of  Mr. 
Lee’s  spirit  to  this  side.  This  is  the  story  told 
of  him  in  the  London  Presbyterian :  The  Sus- 
tentation  Fund  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  that  church,  and  al¬ 
though  its  down-gr^e  tendency  a  few  years 
ago  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Snstentation 
Fund  deputy,  the  necessity  for  the  fund  has 
never  been  questioned.  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Lee,  the  Snstentation  Fund  deputy,  has  done 
wonders  with  the  fund  since  he  took  it,  so  to 
speak,  in  hand.  He  has  extracted  generous 
contributions  from  the  granitic  pockets  of 
Aberdonians;  he  has  made  the  Glasgow  mer¬ 
chant  princes  more  liberal-handed  than  ever, 
and  he  has  induced  the  Edinburgh  annuitants 
to  revise  their  yearly  expenditure,  so  as  to 
swell  the  fund  over  which  he  has  charge.  But 
Mr.  Lee  is  perhaps  proudest  of  all  of  the  Irvine 
people,  who  actually  engaged  a  special  train 
recently  and,  180  strong,  traveled  to  a  Susten- 
tation  Fund  meeting  in  Kilmarnock.  Mr.  Lee 
may  well  be  proud  of  this  incident. 

And  here  is  a  companion  piece  from  the  same 
source:  The  church-planting  schemes  launched 
a  year  or  so  ago  by  Established  and  Free 
Churches  in  Scotland  have  not  been  much 
heard  of  for  a  time,  but  the  Rev.  R.  Howie  of 
Free  St.  Mary’s,  Govan,  who  is  an  ardent  en¬ 
thusiast  in  this  praiseworthy  mission,  does  not 
mean  to  let  matters  slumber.  His  active  math¬ 
ematical  brain  is  never  happy  without  some  in¬ 
teresting  calculation  to  work  out,  and  he  has 
discovert  that  there  are  at  present  420, 000  peo¬ 
ple  in  Glasgow  with  no  church  connection,  and 
that  their  church  accommodation  in  that  city 
is  scarcely  32  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
Glasgow  Free  Presbytery’s  Church  Building 
Fund  amounts  to  .€35,000,  but  Mr.  Howie  asks 
for  £80,000.  Fifteen  churches  altogether  are 


aimed  at  meantime,  and  of  these  eight  have 
been  either  erected  or  are  in  progress. 

Our  whilom  American  capitalist  George  Pea¬ 
body  may  be  said  to  have  builded  better  than 
he  knew  for  the  London  poor.  A  pai>er  of  that 
city  says:  With  the  subject  of  overcrowding  in 
the  air  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Donation  Fund  has  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  For  it  seems  that  while  the  method 
of  vertical  distribution  of  human  beings 
adopted  by  the  trustees  resulted  in  a  density 
of  714  people  to  the  acre,  or  nearly  twelve 
times  that  in  London  generally,  ihe  birth-rate 
is  higher  and  the  death-rate  lower,  especially 
the  infant  death-rate,  than  in  the  rest  of  Lon¬ 
don.  This  seems  to  speak  well  for  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  which  certainly  need  to  be  well 
looked  after  when  people  are  required  to  live 
in  successive  strata ;  5, 121  tenements,  varying 
from  one  room  to  four,  have  been  let  to  a  totm 
of  19,562  inhabitants.  The  average  rent  paid 
per  tenement  is  4s.  9?4d.  per  week,  or  2s.  2d. 
per  room.  It  seems  little,  but  forms  a  serious 
item  in  the  weekly  budget  when  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  reach 
but  £1  3s.  Id.  There  are  two  separate  trusts, 
which  between  them  have  made  a  profit  of 
£35,721 ;  this  on  a  capital  of  £1,256,167. 

St.  Clement’s  Church,  Belfast,  is  the  home 
of  extreme  ritualism,  after  the  Roman  Catholic 
pattern,  in  that  city  and  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  no  little  rioting  of  late.  On  a  recent  Sun¬ 
day,  we  are  told,  booming  and  hissing  greeted 
Mr.  People’s  genufiexions,  and  when  he  gave 
out  a  hymn  from  “Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern,’’  the  Anti-Ritualists  substituted  “All  hail 
the  power  of  Jesu’s  name’’  (the  corresponding 
number  in  the  Church  Hymnal),  and  reduced 
the  music  to  the  most  lamentable  discord. 
When  the  rector,  after  the  collection,  turned 
towards  the  communion  table,  the  attitude  of 
the  Protestant  majority  became  so  threatening 
that  he  went  into  the  street  to  call  in  the 
police.  The  congregation  came  out,  and  for 
some  time  the  outgoing  people  prevented  the 
rector  from  re-entering.  Such  scenes  (says  an 
Engish  paper)  are  highly  to  be  deprecated, 
but  the  clergy  who  set  the  example  of  lawless¬ 
ness  are  the  last  who  should  complain. 

Native  Indian  papers  are  following  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn’s  lectures  with  interest,  though  with 
differing  opinions.  The  Brahmo  papers  express 
satisfaction  with  his  presentation  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  which  they  declare  to  be  novel.  The 
Hindu  press,  of  which  the  Bangahani  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  admits  Dr.  Fairbairn  to  be  a  great 
scholar  and  philosopher,  with  a  command  of 
Western  learning  that  enables  him  to  establish 
the  principles  of  Christianity  on  a  very  plausi¬ 
ble  foundation,  but  the  Jiangahasi  says  “his 
learning  won’t  wash  in  India.’’  Mr.  Gopal 
Chandra  Dntt,  editor  of  the  new  Bengali  re¬ 
view,  Prorhnr,  and  a  student  of  Oxford,  where 
he  was  trained  for  work  in  connection  with 
the  L.M.S.,  tells  a  very  different  story.  The 
lecture-halls  are  thronged  with  eager  listeners, 
many  being  compelled  to  stand,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  hearers  are  powerfully  impressed. 

Gospel  Temperance  Meetings  are  being  held 
in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  As  the  result  of  such  a  meeting  at  Bees- 
ton,  near  Nottingham,  which  came  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  Febmary  23d,  no  less  than  478 
pledges  were  taken  in  five  days,  inclusive  of 
those  taken  at  the  children’s  gathering.  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  final 
meeting:  “That  the  United  Temperance  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  had  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  mission,  desire  to  place  on  record 
their  appreciation  of  the  ser\'ices  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  Smith,  and  their  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  great  religious  and  moral  upheaval 
which  this  mission  has  caused  in  Beestou.  ’  ’ 
We  are  informed  that  in  every  mission  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  lecturer  this  year,  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  halls  have  been  packed,  and  numbers 
unable  to  gain  admission.  Sensational  develop¬ 
ments  have  occurred  in  several  instances,  es¬ 
pecially  where  Mr.  Tennyson  Smith  read  out 
the  names  of  public  men  and  church  officials 
holding  shares  in  breweries. 

The  East  and  Mid-Surrey  District  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars  are  holding  a  two  months’  Mis¬ 
sion,  incuding  sixty  public  temperance  meet¬ 
ings. 

Dr.  Hoemle,  who  has  been  for  the  past  few 


For  Indigestion 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Gregory  Doyle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  says:  “I 
have  frequently  pre-crib^  it  in  cases  of  indisestion 
and  nervous  prostration,  and  find  the  result  so  satis- 
f  <ctory  that  I  shall  cantinue  it.” 


Conon  Goods. 

Silk  Mnslin,— Indigo  or  Navj  bine  and  white, 
new  block  patterns, — and  detatched  conven* 
tional  flgnres, 

50  cents  per  yard. 
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blue,  pink,  green,  and  black  and  white, 

50  cents  per  yard. 

Finest  quality  Madras,— exclusive  designs,  in 
the  “New  Wedgewood”  blue,  prune,  green, 
cherry,  and  grays,  and  an  extensive  range  of 
novel  shades. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Twenty-third  St., 

New  York. 


months  engaged  npon  special  duty,  examining 
ancient  Thibetan  manuscripts,  has  returned  to 
Calcutta.  His  investigations  will  take  time 
to  publish,  but  are  understood  to  have  already 
brought  to  light  matter  of  great  scientific  in¬ 
terest.  Among  other  things  they  have  enabled 
the  tracing  of  a  further  chain  of  connection  in 
Buddhist  lore  from  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Peninsula  through  Nepal  into  Central  Asi& 
This  has  been  done  through  the  inscriptions  in 
Giipta  character,  which  Dr.  Hoernle  was  the 
first  to  decipher. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cambridge  is  likely  to  exceed  the  orig¬ 
inal  estimate  by  about  £16,000,  and  that  amount 
remains  to  be  subscribed.  The  Christian  W’orld 
of  London,  says:  “An  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
new  Westminster  College,  signed  by  Dr.  John 
Watson  and  Dr.  Moinet,  has  been  issued.  A 
handsome  building  has  been  erected  on  a  site 
of  three  acres.  It  contains  class-rooms,  a  col¬ 
lege  library,  capable  of  accommodating  25,000 
volumes,  a  students’  common  room,  a  set  of 
three  rooms  suitable  for  a  resident  tutor,  and 
twenty-six  sets  of  two  rooms  each  for  the  use 
of  students ;  besid»s  a  senate-room  and  dining- 
hall,  as  well  as  various  offices.  There  is  also 
a  master’s  lodge,  which  will  be  the  residence 
of  the  principal,  and  two  houses  for  the  use  of 
professors,  while  there  is  ample  space  for  the 
erection  of  additional  students’  rooms  and 
other  college  buildings  as  may  be  required. 
The  cost  of  this  building  (and  its  furnishing), 
including  the  professors’  houses,  will  not  be 
less  than  £38,000.  Towards  this  the  sum  of 
£22, 000  has  been  raised.  ’  ’ 

Railroading  in  Africa,  and  by  missionaries 
who  have  passed  over  the  route  a-foot  must  be 
a  luxury  indeed.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  who  safely  arrived  at  Arthing- 
ton  Station,  Stanley  Pool,  on  January  3d,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  journey  on  the  new  Congo  Rail¬ 
way,  which  began  at  6.30  the  previous  day, 
writes:  “As  there  were  some  twenty-four 
passengers  we  had  two  carriages,  and  punctu¬ 
ally  to  the  time  off  we  steamed.  Oh,  what  a 
difference!  W’e  could  not  really  believe  we 
were  in  Congo.  Fancy  creeping  round  and 
round  those  great  ranges  of  hills  comfortably 
seated  in  a  train  which,  though  it  did  not  go 
along  very  fast,  moved  along  surely.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  train  who  has  not  done  the  walking  as  we 
used  to  do  in  the  old  days.  ’  ’ 


At  ninety  years  old,  and  with  a  Pontificate  of 
twenty- one  years,  Leo  XIII.  comes  near  to 
breaking  the  Papal  record.  The  average  reign 
of  Popes  has  been  only  about  five  years,  and  of 
the  263  who  have  worn  the  Triple  Crown  only 
four  have  done  so  longer  than  Leo  XIII.,  to 
wit,  Hadrian  I. ,  23  years ;  Pius  VI. ,  24  years ; 
Pius  VII.,  23  years,  and  Pins  IX.,  32  years. 
It  is  quite  within  the  limit  of  possibility  that 
Leo  XIII.  will  surpass  the  record  of  all  except 
his  immediate  predecessor,  and  that  he  will  do 
so  may  well  be  the  universal  wish. 
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OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  eagerness  with  which  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  respond  to  calls  upon  their 
purses.  Not  a  week  of  the  past  seven  has  gone 
hy  without  generous  responses  to  appeals  made 
in  these  columns.  It  is  good  to  know  that  our 
readers  love  not  only  to  be  reminded  of  their 
old  obligations,  sending  contributions  to  our 
Boards  through  our  hands,  but  also  to  find, 
through  our  pages,  new  outlets  for  their  benev¬ 
olence,  new  opportunities  to  pay,  from  their 
purses,  something  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  that 
weighs  upon  their  hearts.  So  now  with  glad 
-confidence  we  call  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
needs  of  our  Synodical  College  in  Minnesota, 
as  set  forth  on  another  page  by  Pastor  Covert 
of  Merriam  Park  Church,  St.  Paul.  The  op¬ 
portunity  is  fairly  enticing — only  |10,000  to 
find  in  order  to  lift  a  burden  of  |120,000  from 
Macalester  College ! 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  on  Monday 
evening,  April  3d,  at  8  o’clock.  The  Rev.  A. 
F.  Beard,  D.D.  Secretary  Home  Missionary 
Society,  will  give  an  account  of  his  recent  trip 
through  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Ward,  editor  of  The  Independent,  who  also 
has  recently  returned  from  the  West  Indies, 
will  speak  on  Puerto  Rico :  the  People  and  the 
Church.  A  choice  musical  program  will  be 
rendered  by  the  Quartette  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of 
the  President,  Mr.  James  Yereance,  120  Broad¬ 
way;  of  the  Secretary,  Mr  H.  R.  Elliot,  111 
Fifth  avenue,  and  at  American  Tract  Society, 
10  East  Twenty-third  street. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  past  years  called 
attention  to  the  admirable  purpose  and  aim  of 
the  Bible  Normal  College  in  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  As  the  years  go  on  it  is  more  and 
more  nearly  approaching  to  its  ideal,  which  is 
to  offer  a  sound  and  measurably  adequate  train¬ 
ing  to  religions  teachers,  especially  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  missionaries.  It  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  a  theological  course  as  a 
short  cut  to  the  ministiy ;  it  is  not  a  rival  of 
any  other  educational  institution.  Its  place 
and  work  are  unique.  Its  system  is  pedagogi¬ 
cal  rather  than  theological,  yet  it  is  not  a  mere 
normal  school,  nor  is  its  sphere  identical  with 
that  of  Teachers’  College  in  this  city.  Rather, 
its  purpose  is  to  do  for  the  religions  teacher 
that  which  Teachers’  College  does  for  the 
higher  grades  of  secular  teachers.  A  college 
education  is  not  an  essential  preliminary  to 
entrance,  although  the  course  deals  so  largely 
with  recent  methods  that  college  graduates 
find  in  it  a  valuable  supplement  to  their  aca¬ 
demic  studies.  One  of  the  features  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  is  the  extension  course  open  to  those 
who  cannot  take  the  full  two  years  of  study. 
This  course  lasts  for  ten  weeks,  covers  five 
lines  of  work — Bible  study,  child  study,  gen¬ 
eral  pedagogy,  Bible  school  pedagogy,  sociology 
and  missions,  and  the  entire  expense,  including 
board  and  room,  is  only  forty-five  dollars. 

The  hospital  ship  Solace  reached  Manila 
forty-three  days  from  Norfolk.  On  the  same 
day  the  transport  Sherman  reached  Manila,  on 
Wednesday,  March  22d,  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  in  forty-seven  days.  The  troops  brought 
by  the  Sherman,  with  those  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  arrived  by  the  Grant  and  those  shortly 
expected  by  the  Sheridan,  will  add  about  five 
thousand  regular  troops  to  the  forces  in  the 
Philippines.  A  week  ago  Agninaldo  was  boast¬ 
ing  that  in  twenty  days  he  would  re-take 
Manila.  Now  he  is  holding  his  last  strong 
point ;  Malolos  once  taken  he  will  have  but  the 
alternative  of  surrender  or  the  conduct  of  a 
guerilla  warfare  from  the  hills.  It  is  the 
opinion  in  Washington  that  the  very  strength 
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URKIN  SOAP 


The  Larkin  Idea 


The  Whole  FamUy  MupfiHed  with  Laaadry  aad  Toilet  Soaps  lor  a  year  at 
Half  Price.  Seat  Subfect  to  Approval  aad  Pay  meat  alter  Thirty  Days’  Trial. 

The  First  Award  of  the  Omaha  Exposition  was  given  the  Larkin  Soaps. 

IT  IS  WISE  ECONOMY  TO  USE  GooD  SoAP.  Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits,  with 
I  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them,  and  have  for  many 
years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity.  Ask  us  for  your  neighbors’  testimonials. 

saves  you  half  the  retail  cost  of  your  soaps, 
and  doubles  the  purchasing  value  of  this  50 
per  cent,  saving  in  a  premium  bought  for 
jmu  below  usual  cost  of  making.  One  premium  is  A  White  enameled  Steel, 
BrasS'Tfimmed,  Bow>Foot  Bed,  Brass  top  rod  at  head  and  foot,  and  heavy  brass, 
gold-lacquered  trimmings.  Malleable  castings  that  never  break.  Detachable  ball-bearing 
casters.  4^  or  4  or  3^^  feet  wide.  6% 
feet  long.  Head,  4^  feet.  Foot,  3^  feet 
high.  Corner  posts,  I  inch  in  dimeter. 

Very  strong  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

After  thirty  days’  trial  if  the  pur¬ 
chaser  finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  premium  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  asrepresented,  remit  $10.00;  if  not, 
notify  us  go^s  are  subject  to  our  order. 

We  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

If  you  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive 
in  addition  a  nice  present  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Money  refunded  promptly  If  the 
Soaps  or  Premium  disappoints.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  The  transaction  is  not 
complete  un  til  you  are  sa  tisded. 

SfftAany  girls  and  boys  easily  earn  a  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Desk  or  other  premium  free  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among 
a  few  neighbors  who  readily  pay  the  listed 

retail  prices.  This  provides  the  $10.00  needful  g  — .cue, 
to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  young  folk  the  g  ^  JAX,  S  oa.,  MODXEBXA  COLD  ORSAll 

premium  as  “a  middleman’s  profit.”  The  » _ Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our 
claims. 

Booklet  Handsomely  lllustratlag 
20  Premiums  seat  oa  request 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFQ.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EsUb.  ISTt.  Incor.  ISM.  Capital,  tSOO.OOO. 

«r  BEAD  NOTES  BELOW. 
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Our  Great  Combination  Box. 

Eooutb  to  last  u  Areraie  Fanlly  One  Foil  Year. 

This  List  of  Contentt  Changed  at  Dttirtd. 

100  BABS  ”8WEET  HOHE"  SOAP  .  .  $0.00 

Gold  Medal  Winner.  For  all  laundry  and 
household  purposes  it  has  no  superior. 

10  BAB8  WHITE  WOOLLEN  SOAP  ...  .TO 
A  perfect  soap  for  llannels. 
la  Pkgs.  BORAHNE  SOAP  POWDEB  (fBUlbs.)  l.SO 
An  unequalled  laundry  luxury. 

0  BAB8  HONOB  BRIQHT  SCOURINO  SOAP  .  .20 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  .  .SO 
Perfume  exquisite.  A  matchless  bcau- 
tifler. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENOUBH  CASTILE  SOAP 
1-4  DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  . 

1-4  DOZ.  ELITE  aLYOEBINE  TOILET  SOAP . 

1-4  DOZ.  BOEATED  TAR  SOAP  .  . 

Unequalled  for  washing  the  hair. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULFEVR  soap . IS 

1  BOTTLE,  1  os..  MODJESXA  PERPITMB  .SB 

Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 


1  BOTTLE  M0DJE8SA  TOOTH  POWDER 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 
gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 

1  8TI0X  WITCH  HAZEL  SHAVINa  SOAP 
THE  CONTENTS,  Bought  at  Botall,  Cost 
THE  PREimiM,  Worth  at  RotaU 


$10. 


$10.00 
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Note.—  We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Soap  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Buffalo :  have  visited  their  factory ;  have  purchased  and  used  their  soaps  and  received 
the  premiums  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are 
able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable.— EvanoeUiSt. 


New  York  Observer  says:  We  are  glad  to  endorse  the  Larkin  Co.  of  Buffalo.  Personal 
trial  of  their  soaps  has  been  made  by  members  of  the  Observer  staff.  Our  readers  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  offers  without  hesitation. 


of  his  organization  will  make  the  latter  course 
almost  futile.  A  well  organized  force  knows 
when  it  is  beaten  and  submits  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble.  A  vaporous,  undisciplined  mass,  here  to¬ 
day  and  gone  to-morrow,  may  survive  many 
defeats  and  continue  for  some  time  to  be  an 
annoyance  to  government. 

Official  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ment  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  the  Cuban 
army  is  much  smaller  than  was  supposed.  Ex¬ 
cluding  commissioned  officers  the  entire  force 
consists  of  13,219  men.  The  decision  to  charge 
to  the  Cuban  revenues  ail  army  rations  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  poor  after  March  31st  seems 
likely  to  bring  about  some  much  needed  re¬ 
forms.  Two  million  rations — costing  fourteen 
cents  each.  United  States  money— were  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  against  one  million  in  January. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  relief  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  relief  agencies  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  These  will  be  scattered 
through  the  country  districts,  attracting  the 


farming  population  back  to  their  natural  resi¬ 
dence  and  former  occupation,  when  the  assist¬ 
ance  given,  instead  of  pauperizing  them  will 
aid  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 


M.  Edouard  Rod’s  lecture  on  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  had  a  very  full  audience  Saturday 
morning  at  Havemeyer  Hall,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Many  who  had  tickets  went  away  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  finding  room  to  enter.  M. 
Rod’s  style  and  choice  of  words  are  more  pleas¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  celebrated  critic  M. 
Bmnetiere,  who  aroused  so  deep  an  interest 
two  years  ago.  The  grace  and  eloquence  of 
France  could  not  have  a  better  exponent. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Joarnal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pabllsheis 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  Isr 
referring  to  Tll£  EVANGKLIST. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Borough  of  Manhattan.  — Wanted:  a  minister 
to  take  charge  of  a  chapel.  One  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  mission  work  preferred.  Must  also 
have  facility  in  speaking  withont  notes.  He 
should  he  a  man  of  hearty  sympathy  and  de¬ 
siring  above  all  thin«  and  be  helpful  to  those 
whom  he  would  be  ciuled  to  serve.  Salary  |900. 
Address,  stating  experience,  etc.,  X.  Y  .  Z., 
Post  Office  Box  1122,  as  above. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia — The  following  further  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Philadelphia  charges  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  March  communions  are  reported : 
Bethlehem  Church  (Dr.  J.  B.  Davies),  47,  24 
on  profession  and  28  on  certificate,  making 
since  the  beginning  of  the  pastorate  in  Sra- 
tember,  106;  Northminster  (the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cochran),  6^  88  on  profession  and  23  on  certifi¬ 
cate;  Grace  (the  Rev.  R.  B.  Wallace),  29,  mak¬ 
ing  96  during,  the  pastorate  of  nine  months; 
Gaston  (the  Rev.  A.  T.  Taylor),  16  on  profes¬ 
sion,  midring  96  during  the  year;  Princeton 
(Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry),  20;  12  were  on  profes¬ 
sion  and  8  (m  certificate;  Holland  (Dr.  G.  E. 
Martin),  9;  Ninth  (the  Rev.  W.  P.  Pulton),  5; 
Mariners  (the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lee),  4. 

WiLKiNSBURO. — The  First  Pres^terian  Church 
and  congregation,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parry, 

D.  D.  pastor,  have  voted,  126  to  12,  to  arise  and 
build  a  new  church,  on  lots  bought  for  this 
object  two  years  ago  or  so.  The  new  church 
when  finish^  is  exjiected  to  cost  from  $70,000 
to  $75,000.  It  is  to  be  of  stone  and  brick  and 
of  such  ample  size  as  to  accommodate  the  1,200 
or  more  persons  who  are  now  members  of  the 
congregation  the  largest  in  Wilkinsburg.  The 
action  last  night  aim  provides  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  or  second  congregation  from  the 
members  of  the  First  Church,  not  earlier  than 
three  years  from  this  time,  nor  later  than  six 
years,  and  one-third  of  the  proceeds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  present  church  property 
is  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  this  new 
congregation  when  it  is  ready  to  begin  in  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  borough.  The  present 
church  building  and  site  is  in  the  central  and 
business  portion  of  Wilkinsburg,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  can  be  sold  at  from  $45,000  to 
$50,000.  This  meeting  took  place  ^ter  the 
usual  mid-week  prayer-meeting.  Professor 
Daniel  Carhart,  dean  of  the  Western  Univer¬ 
sity,  acted  as  chairman,  and  Attorney  Harry 

E.  Carmack  as  secretary.  Attorney  William 
E.  Duff,  I.  F.  Harris,  a  member  of  session. 
Professor  Linnaeus  Roberts,  Attorney  Harry  E. 
Carmack,  Attorney  William  G.  Stewart,  At¬ 
torney  J.  A.  Langfitt  and  others,  spoke  in  favor 
of  what  was  done,  and  Professors  McAnlis  and 
S.  H.  Thompson  opposed  the  plan  of  selling 
the  present  church  property.  Forty-three  new 
members  were  added  to  the  church  this  month. 
At  one  meeting  six  men  and  two  women  were 
received  on  confession  of  faith.  The  total  of 
640  members  have  been  received  during  the 
last  three  years.  There  was  talk  of  dividing 
the  church,  but  to-day  everybody  is  glad  that 
it  is  to  grow  together  in  one  large  building  for 
the  present 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — The  First  Church  has  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage, 
tendered  a  fortnight  and  more  ago,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  literary  work  (he  being  the 
editor  of  the  “Christian  Herald  and  Signs  of 
the  Times”),  and  “cadis  for  more  general  work 
in  the  cities.”  In  other  words,  he  now  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  editing,  and  is  ready  to  answer 
calls  for  service  at  large,  whether  preaching  or 
lecturing.  Dr.  Sunderland  still  retains  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  First  Church,  as  pastor  emeritus. 


How’s  This  I 

We  offer  One  Hundred  DoUare  Reward  for  any  case 
of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENET  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable 
In  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

Wist  A  TauAX,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinhan  a  Mabvik,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  Testimo¬ 
nials  free. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  ire  the  best 
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is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish;  it  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid 
form.  There  is  no  dust  and  no  odor,  and  the 
result  is  a  brilliant  polish  without  labor.  It 
has  the  largest  sale  of  any  stove  polish  on 

earth.  J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


OHIO. 

Forest. — A  remarkably  successful  series  of 
meetings  has  just  been  closed.  Time  had  been 
given  for  all  to  get  ready  and  all  did  get  ready. 
Earnest  work  was  done  from  the  start ;  no  one 
wearying  to  the  end.  People  filled  the  church 
before  time  to  begin ;  many  lingered  after  the 
close.  There  was  no  excitement,  no  hurry,  and 
nothing  done  for  effect,  but  earnest,  honest, 
faithful  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  Aid  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Revs.  J,  R.  Mitchell,  D.  D. ,  C.  H. 
McOaslin  and  E.  P.  Elcock. 

Circleville. — The  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  took  formal  leave  of  their 
present  building  on  Sabbath,  March  6th,  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Frederic  L.  Bullard,  preach¬ 
ing  a  valedictory  sermon.  A  farewell  banquet 
was  also  given  in  the  dismantled  auditorium 
on  Thursday  evening,  March  9th.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  guests  sat  at  the  elaborately 
decorated  tables.  There  were  toasts  and  music. 
Letters  were  read  from  former  pastors  and 
friends  at  a  distance.  A  new  church  will  be 
begun  at  once. 

MICHIGAN. 

Menominee. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
is  greatly  revived  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  V.  Skinner,  Ph.D.  March  6th  ten  per¬ 
sons  were  received  to  its  communion.  Three 
of  these  were  baptized.  All  were  adults  and 
they  are  taking  hold  of  church  work. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul  — The  Rev.  W.  C.  Covert  welcomed 
seven  members  March  5th  to  the  Merriam  Park 
Church.  Five  members  were  received  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  at  the  Ninth  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Faribault. — Services  memorial  of  the  late 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Homer  C-  Scott,  were  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  March  5th.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Swander, 
a  classmate,  and  the  Rev.  Carl  W.  Scovel  and 
others.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Chatfield. — Field  Secretary  Thomas  Mar¬ 
shall,  D.D.  spent  the  entire  day  here,  March 
19th,  preaching  in  the  morning,  addressing  the 
Sunday-school,  speaking  to  a  large  gathering  of 
children  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  Junior 
Endeavorers,  addressing  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Senior  Endeavorers  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  crowning  his  work  with  a  most  able  ad¬ 
dress  on  ‘  ‘  The  Triumph  of  Modern  Missions.  ’  ’ 
The  audiences  were  large  and  very  appreciative. 

F.  C.  Hays. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Stanton 
communicated  to  the  Session  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Kansas  City,  March  10th, 
his  purpose  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  of  that 
church,  not  later  than  June  next.  He  has 
labored  there  for  nearly  eight  years,  during 
which  time  there  has  been  the  heartiest  con¬ 
cord  and  co-operation  between  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple,  resulting  in  a  total  accession  to  its  roll  of 
370  members,  making  it  almost  the  banner 
church,  in  this  regard,  of  the  230  churches  of 
the  Synod  of  Missouri.  The  Session  ^eive 
Dr.  Stanton’s  prospective  resignation  with  re¬ 
gret,  while  fully  admitting  its  necessity,  owing 
to  the  strain  of  constant  sickness  and  repeated 
bereavements.  The  abundant  good  fruit  gar¬ 
nered  can  but  prove  a  source  of  consolation 
despite  all  parting  regrets. 

WISCONSIN. 

Marinette. — The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Anderson 
has  happily  marked  the  close  of  his  first  year 
in  the  Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church  by  wel¬ 
coming  seventy-one  members.  Of  these  fifty- 
seven  were  young  people  from  the  Sabbath- 
school,  who  stood  in  a  body  and  professed  their 
faith  in  Christ.  One  of  this  group  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Stevenson,  the  young  lady  who  wm 
chosen  to  christen  the  United  States  battleship 
Wisconsin  at  San  Francisco  last  November. 


The  session,  realizing  their  increased  responsi¬ 
bility,  have  planned  a  system  of  watch,  care 
and  helpfulness  over  the  large  membership  of 
this  church,  and  pastor  and  people  are  moving 
joyfully  into  a  larger  work  for  the  Master  than 
ever  before. 

Eau  Claire. — The  Rev.  Lathrop  Grant,  the 
new  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churc  h, 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  February  26th,  and 
on  the  following  Wednesday  (March  1st)  a  re¬ 
ception  was  given  him  and  his  young  bride  in 
decorated  church  parlors.  The  Rev.  Daniel  C. 
Jones,  a  former  pastor,  preached  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  North  side  on  March 
5th. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Story  of  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  19th  Century. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  author  of  “Life  o 
Sir  Robert  Peel,”  “The  Story  of  Gladstone’s 
Life,”  etc.  In  2  vols..  Nos.  53  and  54  in  The 
Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  Fully  illustrated. 
Large  12mo,  each  $1.50;  half  leather,  gilt  tops, 
each  $1.75. 

“The  Stoty  of  England’a  Nineteenth  Century’’  is  a 
picture,  rather  than  a  record,  of  EnKland’s  development 
in  all  the  arts  of  peace  since  the  close  of  the  great 
war  with  Napoleon.  Since  that  time  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  in  all  that  relates  to  applied  and 
industrial  science.  Railways,  ocean  sU'amships,  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  submarine  cable,  the  telephone  - 
all  these  are  the  growth  of  this  wonderful  century, 
which  has  done  more  for  the  practical  movement  of  civ¬ 
ilization  than  all  the  centuries  that  went  before.  The 
portraits  of  the  great  men  who  led  all  these  different 
movements  are  carefully  and  vividly  drawn,  and  the 
object  is  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  clear 
idea  of  each  man  and  of  each  man’s  work  in  that  period 
of  English  history. 

Methods  and  Problems  of 
Spiritual  Healing. 

By  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  author  of  “The  Power 
of  Silence,”  “The  Perfect  Whole,”  “In  Search 
of  a  Soul,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.00. 

Tliis  little  volume  contains  the  latest  thought  on  the 
phenomena  of  metaphysical  healing,  and  is  the  ripe  re¬ 
sult  of  many  years  of  personal  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion.  The  book  contains  the  many  helpful  paragraphs 
and  articles  on  healing  contributed  by  the  author  to  The 
Journal  of  Practical  Metaphysics ;  also  the  substance  of 
papers  on  self-help  read  in  recent  lecture  courses  deliv¬ 
er^  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  will  he  found 
both  spiritually  helpful  and  intellectually  suggestive. 
It  is  not  dogmatic  in  tone,  but  it  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  one  who  has  thought  too  deeply  to  believe  that  he  has 
exhausted  the  subject. 
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SOUTH  D.iKOTA. 

Blunt.  — The  Onida  Church  is  gronped  with 
this  one,  and  both  chnrches  are  under  the 
faithful  care  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  P.  Williamson. 
The  interest  in  spiritual  things  has  manifestly 
increased  in  all  the  parish. 

SissETON. — A  series  of  union  meetings  is 
being  held  under  the  lead  of  an  Evangelist 
He  labored  with  success  last  spring  at  Brown’s 
Valley,  Miimesota.  He  will  probably  give 
Wilmot  some  days  of  service.  Under  the  lead 
of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  McGregor,  congre¬ 
gations  are  increasing. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Baker  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Sunday,  March 
19th.  The  Revs.  E.  Bnshnell,  J.  N.  Freeman, 
Paul  F.  Sutphen,  H.  R.  Cooley  and  A.  C. 
Ludlow  took  part  In  the  service. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  D.D.  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  has  been  lending  valued  aid  in  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Forest,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Richmond  of  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts,  has  declined  the  call  to  Ruther¬ 
ford,  New  Jersey. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Herold  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Green  Hill  Church  on  the  20th  inst. ,  Drs. 
Horton,  Bolton  and  Gibbons  officiating. 


OBITUARY. 

CATHERINE  SPRAGUE  CHURCHILL, 

wife  of  John  C.  Churchill,  former  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  Satur¬ 
day,  March  4th.  The  following  Lord’s  day 
morning  her  pastor  spoke  these  words  at  the 
communion  table  of  Grace  Church,  Oswego : 

Our  sanctuary  is  darkened.  Our  hearts  are 
weeping.  Mrs.  Churchill  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  Grace  church  and  filled  a  large  place  in 
its  life.  She  labored  in  beautiful  sympathy 
with  the  high  office  of  ruling  elder  which  her 
husband  has  so  honorably  occupied  from  the 
foundation  of  this  church.  So  real  was  her 
faith,  so  broad  her  charity,  so  sincere  her  wor¬ 
ship,  that  she  enjoyed  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  as  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven.  All  Christian  work  enlisted  her  gen¬ 
erous  and  intelligent  co-operation.  Out  of  a 
full  heart  I  testify  that  she  earned  that  apos¬ 
tolic  tribute — ‘  ‘  a  helper  in  Christ  Jesus.  ’  ’ 

Her  splendid  character,  her  superb  loyalty  to 
her  Lord,  attracted  and  won  me  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  ministry  in  Oswego.  Again  and 
again,  in  pastoral  perplexities,  I  took  counsel 
of  her,  and  never  did  her  advice  fail  me.  And 
I  believe  she  guided  so  well  because  she  loved 
so  much.  Never,  even  in  the  most  confidential 
moments,  did  she  speak  of  any  one  except  in 
terms  of  that  charity  which  “thinketh  no 
evil.  ’  ’  The  light  she  shed  on  the  dark  path 
was  a  true  light  because  it  came  from  a  pure 
heart.  “And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love, 
these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.  ’  ’ 
Bright  crown!  Best  crown!  So  she  ascended 
to  meet  her  Lord.  There  was  no  shock,  we 
will  not  even  call  it  a  transition ;  leading  a  life 
transformed  with  heavenly  beauty,  she  grew 
from  grace  into  glory. 

Yes,  this  morning  our  communion  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  She  wdll  not  take  from  our  hands  the 
Cup  of  Blessing  as  we  pass  it,  but  as  we  press 
it  to  our  lips  we  will,  by  faith,  drink  with  her 
the  new  fruit  of  the  vine  in  our  Father’s 
kingdom. 

Bereaved!  Nevertheless,  we  chant  the  Res¬ 
urrection  hymn,  we  believe  in  the  (i/ien  tomb 
and  in  holy  vision,  we  see  as  guardian  of  the 
grave  an  angel  in  white,  symbol  not  of  sorrow 
but  of  joy  and  life. 

May  the  Master  comfort  ns  with  the  words 
of  our  morning’s  meditation:  “Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
rest  you.  ’  ’ 

So  long  tliy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on 

O'er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone. 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  abvhile ! 
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DEATH  OF  A  VETERAN  MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  B.  Du  Bois  Wyckoff,  an  esteemed 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India, 
was  called  home  on  the  1st  inst.  He  was  held 
in  great  respect  wherever  he  was  known. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Ohio,  May 
18th,  1834.  He  took  his  literary  course  at 
South  Hanover,  Indiana,  his  theological  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Western  'Theological  Seminary, 
Pennsylvania.  Having  completed  his  studies 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Dayton  Presoytery  of  Ohio, 
and  soon  after  became  stated  supply  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Greenville  in  the  same 
State.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  after  six  months  of  acceptable  service  he 
was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  preparatory  to  going  to  India 
as  a  missionary,  having  volunteered  while  in 
the  seminary  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
fonr  missionaries  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  in  1857, 

After  his  ordination  in  June,  1860,  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  with  his  classmate,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Johnson  and  their  wives,  sailed  from  Boston 
the  following  July  for  Calcutta.  They  reached 
there  the  end  of  November,  and  after  a  short 
stay  hastened  on  to  Allahabad,  their  first  mis¬ 
sion  station  in  India.  Here  Mr.  Wyckoff  began 
the  study  of  the  language,  and  was  also  made 
Principal  of  the  Mission  high  school,  which 
post  he  filled  with  much  acceptance,  till  he 
was  transferred  to  Mainpnri,  two  years  later. 
He  was  in  sole  charge  of  this  station  for  six 
years,  and  under  his  careful  supervision  the 
work  greatly  prospered,  and  he  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  baptizing  converts  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Word. 

In  1869  Mr.  Wyckoff  returned  with  his  family 
to  America  on  furlough.  After  recovering  his 
health,  which  had  been  much  impaired  by  his 
long  residence  in  an  enervating  climate,  he  at 
once  began  lecturing  on  the  work  so  dear  to 
his  heart,  and  was  well  received  everywhere. 

In  September,  1871,  he  returned  to  India, 
leaving  his  wife  to  follow  him  a  year  later, 
after  she  should  arrange  for  leaving  behind 
their  two  oldest  children.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
w’as  put  in  charge  of  the  Mission  high  school 
in  Funukabad,  a  large  and  important  city  in 
the  Northwest  Provinces.  He  also  preached 
almost  daily  in  the  bazar  and  surrounding 
villages  and  took  his  turn  with  his  brethren  in 
conducting  the  Sabbath  and  week-day  services 
in  the  native  church. 

In  1875,  his  wife’s  health  having  failed,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  having  as  he  sup¬ 
posed  bidden  farewell  forever  to  his  beloved 
mission  work.  Soon  after  his  return  he  took 
charge  of  two  chnrches  in  the  Lackawanna 
Presbytery,  Pennsylvania,  which  he  served 
with  much  acceptance,  till  the  hard  times  of 
1877-1879  made  it  impossible  for  his  people  to 
support  a  minister  with  so  large  a  family. 
About  this  time  he  received  a  request  from  the 
Hudson  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  become 
their  missionary.  Having  visited  the  field,  ho 
concluded  to  undertake  the  work,  although  it 
involved  much  exposure  in  long  rides  to  his 
different  appointments  in  a  rigorous  climate. 
Under  his  able  and  loving  ministry,  some  of 
these  churches  became  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  single  men.  This  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  led  Mr.  Wyckoff  to  resign  his  interesting  j 
field,  and  again  offer  his  services  to  the  Pre.'  ! 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Having 
been  reappointed,  he  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  sailed  for  India  September  29th, 
1883,  leaving  behind  them  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


This  time  Mr.  Wyckoff  and  his  family  were 
stationed  at  Jnllnnder  City  in  the  Lo^iana 
Mission.  Two  years  later,  when  one  of  onr 
veteran  missionaries  wished  to  retnm  home  on 
furlough,  he  asked  the  Mission  to  allow  Mr. 
Wyckoff  to  take  charge  of  his  work  at  Sab- 
atnn.  Permission  having  been  given,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  duties  there  and  remained  in 
charge  of  that  station  even  after  taking  np  his 
work  in  Umballa  City  in  1888.  Here  he  lived 
and  labored  for  over  seven  years;  much  of  the 
time  trying  to  do  the  work  which  had  formerly 
required  three  foreign  missionaries.  Here  also 
he  ^eatly  endeared  himself  to  the  jieople — 
Christian,  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  alike; 
and  when  in  April,  1895,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  turn  his  face  once  more  towards  his  native 
land,  owing  to  failing  health,  there  were 
many  demonstrations  of  sorrow  from  all  classes 
of  the  people  and  many  tokens  of  their  regard 
were  presented  to  him. 

After  reaching  home,  nothing  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  to  receive  letters  from  India.  ■ 
One  of  our  dear  native  Christians  wrote  him  as 
follows : 

“I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  yon  had  cut 
off  your  long-standing  connection  with  the 
mission  here,  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  see 
yon  in  India  fighting  bravely  for  the  Lord. 
No  doubt  yon  will  find  much  to  do  there  for 
the  Lord,  and  your  presence  there  will  be  a 
gain  to  the  cause  of  missions. 

“What  we  here  in  India  to-day  need  is  exem¬ 
plary  Christian  characters.  In  this  respect, 
yon  and  all  the  members  of  your  family  did 
much  for  the  Umballa  community,  and  your 
memory  will  always  be  sweet  to  ns ;  the  good 
work  begun  by  you  will  blossom  and  bear  fruit 
to  the  eternal  glory  of  him  who  has  redeemed 
ns  by  his  precious  blood.  Our  heartfelt  prayer 
is  that  God  may  make  the  remaining  days  of 
your  life  happier  and  brighter.  ’  ’ 

Bnt  the  long  hard  strain  of  twelve  consecu¬ 
tive  years  of  service  in  a  hot,  trying  climate 
had  been  too  much  for  Mr.  Wyckoff.  The 
bronchitis,  of  which  he  had  an  attack  in  India, 
became  chronic,  which  with  the  general  break¬ 
ing  down  of  his  constitntion  resulted  in  his 
death. 

A  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  ‘  ‘  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them’’  (Rev  xiv.  13). 

Pise  Bi.uff,  X.  C.,  March  8, 1899. 


Aubergier’ssa 

Lactucarinm 

Used  with  marked  snccess  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis 
Whooping:  CouEh,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  s^atlve  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Congh  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  gfive  sleep  and  qniet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable, 
c:.  FOUCCHA  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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Brown  Bros,  lit  Co. 

PHUJL-  irsw  TORKj  BOSTON. 

ALEXTBROWN  a  SOl^,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTKD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  PhUa.,  siul  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  boy  and  sell  ail  llrst-cIaM  InTest-  .ali¬ 

ment  Secorlttee  on  commission.  We  I  ||Y0Rl11| AQI) 
receive  aocoonts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^ 

Corporation^  Firms  and  Individuals  oa '  11*1  Til 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  ForelKD 
countries,  iiiclndinK  Sooth  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  boy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchan^  on,  and 

of 

Credit. 


lanM  0  . 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issoe  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Iniestmeit  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boosht  and  Sold  on  Oointnlsslon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALIi  ST.,  N.  Y. 

■stabUshed  U67.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchang. 


FREnEBICK  A,  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.y  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  Issue  Feb.  1st  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

"‘l*ppT{^n"S“^e^“  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 

or  S23  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bolldlnc,  Chicago,  Ill., 
SOI  John  Hancock  BnUdlng,  Boaton. 


A  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

^  dtatned  Gla«*  for  Churehet  and  DwoUingo. 
CHAS.  F.  HOOBKAN,  •  •  lOS  Bast  17th  St.,  N.  T. 


IdocnFLon, 

NEW  MULfilFLORA  ROSES. 

with  seed  of  these  new  Boses,  plants  may  be  had  In 
bloom  In  6U  days  from  Ume  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
time.  They  grow  quickly  and  flowers  appear  In  largo 
quantity.  Perfectly  hardy  in  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
of  various  colors— white,  pink,  crimson,  etc.— no  two 
alike,  and  very  sweet,  ^nd  ns  10  cents  and  the 
names  of  5  or  more  people  whom  you  know  buy  seeds 
or  plants,  and  we  wul  mall  you  a  packet  of  this  Rose 
Seed  with  our  great  Colored  Plate  (latnloKiie  of 
rieedo.  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits. 

JOn  LEWIS  saiLDS,  Floral  Pari,  1.1. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Mlnn-amll 
ty  for  non-reeldenta,  aiming  to  make  the  property  uruO  uc- 

Btn  It  cat 


he  highest  Income  with  the  least  passible  expense  on) 
be  sold. 

FUtoen  Tearo’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Snooeoa  in 
sheeting  aalea.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MnNPV  I  flAMPn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgagee 
munCT  LUATIBU  Mlnnei^wUB  Improved  Real  Estate, 2  it 
per  cent,  present  actnal  cash  value.  Aeferenoee  furnished 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S.  THOMPSON, 

MW  Bank  of  Commeree,  Mlnneopolls,  mnn 


CLARK’S  ORIENTAL  CRUISE,  FEB.  3,  1900, 

by  elegant  new  twin^crew  steamer;  MASO  including  shore  ex- 
carsions,  17  days  in  Egypt  and  Holy  Land,  etc.  Excursions  to 
Enrope  18W,  leave  April  1,  22;  May  6,  20.  27;  June  10,  24;  July 
1,  5.  Special  features.  Membership  limUed. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  Kew  York. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patruiiixing  this  Juumal, 
our  readers  will  cuuler  u  lavor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELliiT. 


^iv«  PtATtliur  Wears* 


Correct  Silverware 

Correct  in  character,  design  and  work* 
manship — is  as  necessary  as  dainty  china 
or  line  linen  if  you  would  have  every¬ 
thing  in  good  taste  and  harmony. 
Knives,  forks,  spoons  and  fancy  pieces 
for  table  use  will  be  correct  if  selected 
from  goods  stamped 


“1847 


l^ogers 

Bros.’* 


Remember  •*iS47s**  Send  for  Catalogue  B. 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Comm. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


Annual  Summer  Tours. 


v..r„ay  and  Central  Europe. 
Small  party  conduc  ted  by  PROFESSOR  CAMILLE  THtllt- 
WANOEK,  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


nn  vnil  ll/INTMorethinSavlot(B«DklnterMt? 

UU  fIJII  fflllll  To  HrII  Land  or  MortgHgv.t 

It  BO.  write  FIUKMTY  INVESTXKNT  CO.,  TACUXA,  »ASH. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNER8VILLE,  PA 
All  modern  conveniences.  Send  for  llustrated  Catalogue 


,«£<lDrl5i4frtiOHI5l)Nl  eyewater 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

48  *  47  WALL  STREET. 


GAFITAL  AND  SUBFLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Ckimpany  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Cioart,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  he  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligiousand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vice-Preo.  ■ 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  AegUtant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwar, 
Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


..25  CENTS.. 

A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

The  Evangelist 

For  thirteen  weeks  can  be  secured  by 
any  new  subscriber  himself  or  through 
any  friend  on  payment  of . 

Twenty-five  cents 


In  postage  stamps  or  currency. 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 
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